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CHAPTER IL > 


THE ORIGIN or THE E 


The impriſon'd Fa: HY 3 with joyful and; 


1 anden | 
- Anon, 7 


n n nf a fireviche qui ne ſe 1 an rẽvẽrence, 2 


conſidẽrer cette vaſtite ſombre de nos . et ouir le ſon dẽ vo- 


| tieux de nos ö Mowrgons, 


Ouves,: wii had "oY leſs abſorbed in grief ſince 


the adventure of Ordalia, took a more active 

than uſual in the converſation ; the intereſting ap- 
pearance of Giaffar, and his deep melancholy, had 
diſpoſed his heart in his favour, ever fince their firſt 


meeting ; and the ſingularity of his device * excited 
his curioſity. He ſpoke to him of the vow he had 


made, to be always travelling (1), and he expreſſed 
a defire to know the motive of it. Giaffar replied, 
that he could refuſe nothing to friends who were ſo 
dear to_ him ; that, as a ſacred duty. obliged him to 


conceal his misfortunes, he requeſted 2 promiſe 
never to reveal the ſecrets he was going to depoſit in 


their breaſts.— The two friends made * 


e vow he re- 


words To T. ber, or die, as 12 been already mentioned. 
Vor. 1 | B | | quired; 5 
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_ quired-z- and Giaffar began his aſtoniſhing: hiſtory in 


this manner: 


« J am thirty-ſix years ad, and my career is al- 
ready finiſhed ! I have run it with eclat, perhaps with 


glory. Fortune and love ſtrewed my path with flow- 


ers, until I arrived at the very verge of the gulph 
which was to ſwallow me up.—T have loſt every thing, 


even my very name; the Eaſt ſtill bleſſes it; the love 
of a grateful people cheriſhes its memory; and yet I 


cannot own it! Condemned to obſcurity, my fame is 
become a ſtranger to me; I cannot enjoy it; and, 
being dead to the univerſe, I receive, as it were in the . 
ſilence of the grave, the approbation and eulogium 


of my contemporaries ! In a word, you ſee an unfor- 
tunate victim of defpotiſm, and a melancholy ex- 


ample of the viciſſitudes of human life I am Bar- 


mecide (2).“ At this name, a name ſo great and re- 


nowned, the Knights of the Swan aroſe from their 


feats.—A deep ſentiment of admiration and reſpect 


rendered them motionleſs for ſome minutes. In ge- 
nerous minds, proſcription and misfortune increaſe 
the intereſt which talents and virtue create] The two 
friends looked at Barmecide with eager curioſity, as 
if it were the firſt time they had ſeen him. The emo- 
tion and ſurpriſe they experienced were expreiled on 
their countenances in ſo moving a manner, that Bar- 
mecide was greatly affected at it :—« O ! my friends,” 


. cried he, « you reſtore me to exiſtence again! On 


ſaying this, he ruſhed into their arms; and, after 


having received their tender embrace, he thus re- 


ſumed his narrative: 
C My father, who was born in the dominions of 
Gerold, had a ſtrong paſſion for travelling. He com- 


| n le this turn to my mother, who was always 


his inſeparable companion. I was born in Perſia ; my 
father was my ſole preceptor, and inſtructed me from 
facts and obſervations founded upon experience, and 


not by taking his leſſons from books; he made me 


ſtudy 
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Rudy nature in the countries and deſerts through 
which we were inceſſantly paſſing; and he taught me 


to know mankind, by judging of them in a maſs, 


from their laws and ſocial inſtitutions. As ſoon as 
we arrived in a new region, my father informed him- 
ſelf, with care, of the nature of the government, 
and its general and particular laws: this knowledge 
being once acquired, he had an exact inſight into the 
morals, the virtues and vices of the nation; he im- 


parted to me his conjectures; and the examination we 


made afterwards, as we ſtudied the inhabitants, al- 
ways confirmed his firſt judgment. I had the misfor- 
tune to loſe this excellent father at the age of twenty; 


my mother had long been dead; I had three bro- 
thers; we had always lived together in the greateſt 


harmony, we were averſe to ſeparate, and it was de- 
termined among us, that we ſhould continue our 
travels for two years longer, and then return to our 
father's country. We had frequently heard of the 
magnificence of Aaron Raſchid's court ; and curioſity 
led ns to Bagdat. Being arrived in that ſuperb city, 
we made acquaintance with ſome Europeans of our 
own age; and we all lived together in the ſame 
houſe. My brothers poſſeſſed many agreeable ta- 
lents, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments ; ſome of 


our companions had the ſame taſte; and, as we could 


not enjoy at Bagdat the free exerciſe of our religion, 
we agreed to meet together in a room upon every feſ- 
tival, to chant divine ſervice. Some chanted the 
pſalms, others played on various inſtruments, and the 
whole formed a very loud concert. The room lay to- 
wards the ſtreet, the people ſtopped as they went by 
to hear us; the tendency of theſe proceedings was 
quickly diſcovered ; Mahometan intolerance took the 


alarm; and an edict was obtained from the caliph, 

which was publiſhed throughout the city, and which 

forbad all Chriſtians, under pain of death, to aſſemble 

for the purpoſe of chanting their prayers ; leaving, 
| B 
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however, to every one the liber = of reciting them in 
muſic, if the chant made part of t 
but allowing ſuch permiſſion individually only, pro- 


heir religious rites; 


ſeribing, without exception, every meeting, were it 
compoſed of but two or three perſons. This prohi- 
bition diſguſted me 40 ſuch a degree, that my whole 


thoughts were employed upon the means of eluding 


it. Ihada ſtrong mechanical-turn; and, after ſome 
reflection, I conceived the idea of contriving an in- 
ſtrument, which would imitate thoſe already known, 


and even the human voice. At the ſame time, I 


wanted it to produce a found that reſembled a con- 
cert of various tones. I applied myſelf night and 
day, and, in leſs than ſix months, formed an inſtru- 
ment of enormous bulk, which I named an organ, 
and which perfectly anſwered my intention. I then 
placed it near my window, and regularly played upon 
it, morning and evening, while I chanted the pſalms 
for the day. The caliph was ſoon informed, that, 


_ notwithſtanding the rigour of his prohibition, the 


Chriftians again performed their religious concerts, 


and with more clamour than ever. The caliph iſſued 
orders in conſequence; and one morning, as I was 


playing on my organ at my uſual hour, a loud knock- 
ing was heard at the door, I ſhut the organ, and 
aroſe and opened the door; a band of armed men, 
ſent by the caliph, entered my chamber, and teſtified 
the . greateſt marks of aſtoniſhment at finding me 
alone. The chief of the band aſked me, what was 
become of my. accomplices. I replied, I had none. 
He paid no regard to this reply, and made unavailing 
ſearch after the other muſicians, in every room in the 
houſe 3 he paſſed by the organ many times, without 
having the ſmalleſt idea that it was an inſtrument of 


. muſic ; for I had conſtructed it in the form of a 


bureau. At laſt, not being able to comprehend how 
my companions could have made their, eſcape, he 
ordered me to Oy him ; I aſked to be brought 

into 
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THE SWAN. 5 
into the preſence of the caliph; he replied, he would 
conduct me thither. The prince was deſirous to 
examine me himſelf. He received me with a ſevere 
and gloomy air, and ſurveyed me for ſome time in 
ſilence; and, being ſtruck with the ſerenity of my 
countenance, © Young madman,” faid he, what 
could have inſpired you with ſuch boldneſs and ſuch 
contempt of life ??—+ Seignior,” replied I, © nothing 
encourages innocence ſo much as the aſpect of an 
equitable judge. But, returned he, thou canſt 
not deny thy diſobedience; I myſelf have been under 
thy window; I myſelf heard the noiſe of inſtruments 
and voices; and yet thou wert found alone in thy 
chamber. What became of thy companions ?—< | 
had none.“ Hear me: thy appearance pleaſes and 
intereſts me, and thy youth excites my compaſſion- 
T can pardon thee ; but I inſiſt upon a frank confeſ- 
fion.'—* No, Scignior, you would ſurely not pardon: . 
one who could be bafe enough to inform againſt his 
friends.'—* Well, cried the caliph with anger, every 
Chriſtian in Bagdat ſhall this day be thrown into 
priſon.—“ They will remain there at moſt but a few 
hours, replied I, with the utmoſt tranquillity.—“ And 
who will deliver them?“ Myſelf,. Seignior.'—At 
this reply the caliph was mute with aſtoniſhment, not 
knowing whether he ſthould pronounce ſentence 
againſt me, or diſmiſs me as a man out of his ſenſes. 
 Ireſumed, however, my diſcourſe : © Seignior,” ſaid 


I. I can venture to proteſt to you, that I have not 


diſobeyed your orders; that I was alone; and this I 
can ealily demonſtrate, if you will deign to ſend for 
the burcau- which is in my chamber. Before you, 
will Lopen this myfterious piece of furniture; and 
vou will find therein poſitive proof of my innocence. 
The caliph, whoſe ſurpriſe was ſtill more increaſed, 
immediately commanded what I had ſolicited, to be 
done; and my organ was brought into his apartment. 
While J was putting it in order, the caliph, who 

. - waitcd 
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waited with equal curioſity and impatience the de- 
nouement of this ſingular ſcene, repaired to the prin- 


ceſcs Abaſſa, his ſiſter; he gave her an account of our 
interview, and returned with her in his hand. This 


princeſs, wearing a long veil, which concealed both 
Her face and ſhape, ſat down upon the floor, beſide 
her brother, not far from the organ, and directly op- 


poſite to it. I then aſked the caliph's permiſſion to - 


fit before my inſtrument ; and at the ſame moment I 
began to ſing and play. As ſoon as the caliph heard 
the powerful and harmonious tones, which imitated 
in ſuch perfection the ſound of flutes, horns, haut- 
bois, and the human voice, he aroſe with tranſport ; 
© Is it poſſible, cried he, that this piece of furniture 
can be a muſical inſtrument !!— Yes, Seignior, re- 


plied I, and I invented it to mitigate the ſeverity of 


your prohibition.— In proicribing ine meetings, 
ſaid the caliph, my only aim was to repreſs the 
Tplendour and ſolemnity which your ceremonies re- 
ceived from the union of various voices, and different 
inſtruments of muſic. - I had not foreſeen this mar- 
vellous expedient for annulling my edict; but it is 
Juſt,” added he, that ſuch as are forced to. obey, 
ſhould have more ingenuity than thoſe who com- 


mand.“ On ſaying this, he turned towards Abaſſa, 


to aſk her what ſhe thought of this adventure.—f 


then heard the moſt charming and gentle voice hic 


had ever ſtruck my ear, requeſt him, in terms which 
were highly flattering to me, to reward the inventor 
of ſo extraordinary a diſcovery. The caliph drew 
near me: c Young man, faid he, I admire talents, 
I am fond of the arts, and thy perſon pleaſes me; I 
am deſirous of having an explanation of the me- 


1 chaniſm of this wonderful machine; and J will take 


care to make your fortune: thus, continued he, in 
addreſſing himſelf to his fiſter, will you be ſatisfied, 
Abaſſa; for I retain both the inſtrument and the in- 


ventor ? — — On . _ day was I inſtalled in the 


palace; 
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palace; a ſplendid ſuite of apartments was allotted 
me; I had many flaves to attend me, and received 
magnificent preſents. I had no fortune, and was de- 
lighted to have made one in ſo rapid and ſingular a 
manner; but I was not leſs ſtruck with the deſpotiſm 
which the prince blended even with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of his favours ; for he had diſpoſed of me as 
a ſlave, without conſulting me, and without conde- 
fcending to inquire whether any particular engage- 
ment formed any obſtacle to his deſire of attaching 
me to him. I made many reflections upon this ſub- 
. ject, which impreſſed me with melancholy ſenſations; 
but I was young, without experience, and was dazzled 
at the great qualities of the prince, who indeed poſ- 
fefles many in a very eminent degree (3). I ſhook off 
all thoughts of the terrible conſequences of his deſ- 
potiſm, and entirely gave myſelf up to the hopes 
which ambition and fortune created. On the next 
day, the caliph ſent for me to explain the mechaniſm 
of the organ. In this demonſtration, I perceived, in 
the courſe of a few minutes, that he was deficient in 
the knowledge which was neceſſary to give him an 
inſight into the nature of complicated mechaniſm z 
and, at the ſame time, that his ſelf-love induced him 
to endeavour to. conceal his ignorance.' As he had 
much ſenſe and intelligence, I thould have been able, 
on giving him ſome idea of firſt principles, to have 
demonſtrated what he was ſolicitous to know: but he 
would have a learned explication ; he feigned to un- 
derſtand, what was impoſſible for him to compre- 
hend; and my demonſtration was abſolutely uſeleſs. 
to him: all he derived from it was, the fecret per- 
ſuaſion that he had given me a high idea of his know-- 
ledge; and I was mortified at obierving how far the 
puerility and pride of the moſt enlightened man may 

be carried, when he has been corrupted by cuſtom 
and the uſe of unbounded power. He diſpoſed, 
however, of my organ in a manner. which highly gra- 

| | titted. 
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tified me. The ambaſſadors of Charlemagne were 
then at his court; and the caliph included the inſtru- 
ment in the number of the preſents with which he 
charged them for their maſter (4).” At this part of 
Barmecide's narrative, Iſambard obſerved it was paſt 
ten o'clock ; they agreed ta meet again the next day, 
at the ſame hour, and to dedicate the whole evening 
to the reſt of a ſtory, which the friendſhip and cele- 
r of N nn ſo . | 


„„ n. 
THE FRIENDSHIP O A DRS 


— 
co 


Toujours ſon amitiẽ :zaine un long eſclavage.. 
5 RACINE, 


ON the Selling i evening Theobald retired at 
ſeven o'clock. The three knights repaired to Bar- 
mecide's chamber, who thus went on with his ſtory : 

j « My favour with the caliph increaſed every hour; 
that prince was extremely fond of reading ; one day 
when he withed to read with me an excellent moral 
work upon the duties of man, he aroſe from his ſeat 
1 in order to ſhut himſelf up in his cabinet, © What are 
1 you about, Seignior | ſaid I, © Ah! rather open all 
| the doors, an uſeful lecture is a benefit which a prince 
ought not to withhold from his ſubjects' (5). Bar- 
mecide,* replied he, it is dangerous to teach the 
_ multitude to reaſon, it will leflen their obedience.” 
; 5 Your friend, ſeignior, returned I, your hero, Char- 
x lemagne, Sock not think in that manner. You know 
with what zeal he endeavours to propagate know- 


— . 4 


* . 
rr 
> 2 — 


ledge.” His magnanimity leads him aſtray,” ſaid 
Aaron, interrupting him. Hear me, continued 
f | . he, 


„ T .- 9 


he, doſt thou imagine it is to be wiſhed that ani- 
mals, which bend patiently to our yoke, ſhould be 
_ endowed with underſtanding and intelligence? 
Thinkeſt thou it would be advantageous to mankind 
that camels and elephants, whoſe prodigious ſtrength 
is ſo ſubſervient to our wants and pleaſures, ſhould be 
able to reflect and reaſon ? The dark depth of this 
diſcourſe, which contained all the policy of deſpo- 
tiſm, chilled me with dread.z:I at length learned to 
know in what eſtimation a ſovereign deſpot holds the 
people he governs. This barbarous egotiſm excited 
my horrour, and I ſecretly determined to abandon the 
court of a prince I could no longer eſteem, as ſoon as 
I found an occaſion to eſcape without danger, for 1 
had no hopes of obtaining permiſſion to retire. 
Flight could alone rid me of the ſlavery of his favour, 
or the danger of his diſpleaſure. Would to heaven 
I had perſevered in my deſign ! But an attraction 
more powerful than ambition, ſoon fixed my efta- 
bliſhment at this tempeſtuous court. The caliph was 
paſſionately fond of the princeſs his fiſter ; it had 
been his cuſtom to paſs all his time which he could 
ſpare from public affairs, in her company; but ſince 
I had been received into ſuch favour, his viſits became 
| leſs frequent, our particular interviews having en- 
_ groſſed the greater part of his leiſure ;- the ſevere man- 
ners of the eaſt did not allow my admittance as a third 
perſon to their converſations. The caliph himſelf 
had been guilty of great irregularity, in having 
brought her into the apartment in which I was, on 
the day Iexhibited my organ; he imagined he could, 
without any ſerious conſequence, infringe upon this 
facred cuſtom for once only, in conſideration of ſo 
extraordinary a circumſtance, but nothing could have 
engaged him to repeat it. He complained of this to 
me frequently; he lamented that he could not bring 
two people together whoſe ſociety was ſo agreeable to 
him, This prince had too much underſtanding and 
189015 3 ; B 3 | knowledge, 


10 _ THE KNIGHTS OF 
knowledge, not to feel the abſurdity of this cuſtom; 
but, like all other tyrants, he was ſolicitous not to 
make innovations, unleſs his paſtions or his intereſt 
prevailed over all political motives. He deſpiſed pre- 
Judices, yet believing them uſeful to his authority, he _ 
affected to reſpect them, and neglected nothing that 
tended to render them venerable in the eyes of the 
multitude. He was continually ſpeaking to me of his 
ſiſter; he praiſed her beauty, her underſtanding, and 
her ſenſibility of diſpoſition. 'Theſe converſations did 
not fail to intereſt me, and gratitude ſoon increaſed 
both the gratification and the danger of them. One 
day he ſent for me much earlier than uſual, « Barme- 
cide,' ſaid he, the vizier died ſuddeply laſt night, I 
Have conſulted Abaſſa this morning upon the choice of 
a ſucceſſor, and at the fame time named fuch as 
might have pretenſions to the office; ſhe excluded 
them all, and tofd me that the friend of Aaron ap- 
peared to her the only perſon who ought to be nomi- 
nated ; thus Barmecide, it is you ſhe has named.“ 
1, ſeignior ! cried I.— Yes, yourſelf,” replied the 
caliph, c and I adopt her recommendation. I am 
aware, that your youth will make my choice appear 
extraordinary, but it will give the greater ſplendour 
to it; on perceiving what I have done for you, every 
one will give you credit for the qualifications which 
could juſtify ſuch favour.'—cT am not worthy of it,“ 
returned I, no, ſeignior, I have neither the requiſite 
talents nor experience.“ © Barmecide, interrupted. 
the caliph in a commanding tone, when I Judge you 
capable, ſuch diffidence is not allowable.'—*« But, 
Jeignior, my religion P—< I do not require you to ab- 
jure it; all public worſhip is prohibited you, and that 
is all 1 preſcribe ; beſides, being henceforward con- 
fined to the inſide of this palace, you will be leſs than 
ever expoſed to the inſpection of the people; all they 
will know of you, will be your labours, and they will 


not concern i themſelves Wa. your belief. In a word, 
| I repeat 
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I repeat to you, that my choice and inclination will 
juſtify every thing in the eyes of the public“ 
« After a converſation of this kind, it was neceflary 
to conſent to the will of a prince whoſe favours were 
as difficult to be refuſed, as was his vengeance to be 
avoided; and thus was it, that at the age of twenty= 
two, I found myſelf prime miniſter of a vaſt empire. 
The caliph, who had already extended his goodneſs 
to my brothers, now loaded them with favours. He 
did not confer any public office upon them, but he 
was deſirous that the brothers of the vizier ſhould 
live in great opulence. They made a worthy uſe of 
their fortune, all their economy was confined to per- 
fonal expenſes; their magnificence appeared only in 
their gifts, and their alms. I thought as they did, 
the treaſures I poſſeſſed from the liberality of the ca- 
liph I diſtributed among men of letters, artiſts, and 
the unfortunate ; and, in a ſhort time, the Barme- 
cides became celebrated, and dear to the nation. I 
was ſoon ſenſible of all the weight of the burden I 
had taken upon me. The caliph, as is generally the 
caſe with abſolute ſovereigns, was neither fond. of la- 
bour, nor public affairs; he. did not extend his views 
beyond the limits of his own reign, and ever certain 
of obtaining by an edict whatever money he wiſhed 
for, he cared but little for the ſtate of his finances; 
1 found them in wretched decay, and my principal 
care was to retrieve them, to eaſe the burden of the 
people, and to maintain ſtrict juſtice in all the tribu- 
nals. The moſt happy ſuccefs, and the approbation 
of the public, rewarded my toils. The people alone 
are the real diſpenſers of glory; the enthufiaſm of 
their gratitude imparts a charm which captivates and 
tranſports a generous mind. To them I affectionately 
attached myſelf, and this attachment proved the in- 
exhauſtible ſource of pain and unavailing regret. I 
could not enjoy the felicity I rendered the nation, 
when J conſidered that no inviolable law, no ſtable 
8 atk ot, | | form 
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form of government, ſecured the folidity of it; 
when, in fine, I conſidered, that either the death of 
Raron, or my own, would in a moment deſtroy all 


my work. I ſometimes endeavoured, but in vain, to 
inſpire the caliph with a ſolicitude which appeared to 


me ſo natural; his heart, corrupted by pride, could 
neither participate, nor even conceive it. One day 
as he appeared affected at the homage the people had 
paid him; © tender-hearted people, cried I, «© what 
would become of you if Aaron no longer exiſted '— 
a theſe words I {aw joy fparkle in the caliph's eye. 
© Yes, yes, ſaid he, © then would they feel the pro- 
per value of all I am doing for them. —“ But, ſeig- 
nior, returned I, if your ſucceſſor ſhould abuſe the 
abſolute power, which in your hands is ſo worthily 
employed !—if. theſe people, whom you love, ſhould 
groan, under oppreſſion? They will regret me the 
more keenly,” replied the caliph. This borrid ex- 
preſſion ſtopped my mouth, it deſtroyed the feeble 


hopes I had encouraged, and I murmured at fate, 


which chained me in the court of this inflexible 
deſpot, inſtead of having placed me under ſuch a 
prince as Charlemagne. 

c Two years, however, 3 fans the period 


in which I was inveſted with the office of vizier ; but 
unremitting toils of application, and a growing me- 
lancholy at length undermined my health, and endan- 
gered my life; the caliph manifeſted on this occaſion 
all the anxious diſquietude of friendſhip; this prince 


was fond of whatever was agreeable or necefary to 
him; to contribute to his amuſement, or be uſeful to 
him, were the ſole means of ſecuring his attachment; 
he would then be capable of the mott amiable proce- 
dure and attentions. He placed ſo much value upon 


his affection, that he thought it could alone entitle 
the perſon who was the object of it to his familiarity, 


and at the fame time, that it ought to inſpire un- 


Ne de vatedneſs in return; 1 was but too well 


; aſſured, 


: * 
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aſſured, that pride and perſonal intereſt were the firſt 
ſprings, and the ſole baits of his conduct and ſenti- 
ments; yet his kindneſs for me was ſo conſtant, that 
it was impoſſible not to be affected at it; Iloved him, 
and not being able to deceive myſelf reſpecting what 
he was, I often delighted to conſider what he might 
| have been with another education, and in a different 
condition of life; I then ſaw him the man, whom I 
ſhould have choſen for my moſt intimate friend; for 
nature had laviſhed npon him every thing that could 
intereſt and perſuade ; he had corrupted the gifts of 
nature to ſuch a degree, that with extenſive know- 
ledge, a ſuperior underſtanding, and gracefulneſs of 
addreſs, he was yet unamiable, even in the intercourſe 
of intimacy. He referred every thing. to himſelf, 
ſpoke only of himſelf ; his friend was condemned to 
act the eternal part of confidant and admirer ; his 
private converſations had never any charm for me, ex- 
cept when he talked of the princeſs, bis- ſiſter, and 
of her he was continually ſpeaking. I liſtened, for a 
long while, with pleaſure, to the praiſes he gave 
her; afterwards this converſation impreſſed me with 
certain painful ſenſations, which I was unable to de- 
fine, and which at the ſame time became ſtill more 
engaging z Nalways was ready to favour its intro- 
duction, or to prolong its duration. I had been much 
affected at the manner in which the princeſs had re- 
commended me to the office of vizier ; and I aſcribed 
to gratitude the extreme intereſt ſhe inſpired me with. 
Since that period, the caliph frequently mentioned 
that ſhe ſpoke of me; ſhe was proud, he ſaid, of my 
ſucceſſes and conduct. Theſe difcourſes ſunk deep 
info my memory, they were inceſſantly renewed ; I 
ſtill recollected the ſweet ſound of the voice I bad 
heard the day I was in the ſame apartment with her; 
I conſidered, with pleaſure, that after the caliph, I 
was the only man in the world ſhe had ever beheld ; 
I ventured to believe ſhe had preſerved the memory 
Tb £ x4 | | of 
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of that incident; the proofs of attention and eſteem, 
which ſhe had ſince given me, confirmed that idea; 
in fine, I repreſented her to my fancy 


the ſenſations. I felt, I deplored, with bitterneſs, a 


4 


folly of ſo ſtrange a nature; my melancholy — 


by theſe reflections, and then it was that the decline 


of my health gave the caliph ſo much concern and 


pain. The phyſicians of the court were conſulted, 


and they declared their opinion that my caſe was mor- 
tal; however, I ſtill continued my labours, and at- 


tended as uſual, at the appointed hours, upon the 
caliph; for in the commerce of princes, the beſt 
loved courtier, is the moſt enſlaved; methodical in 
friendſhip, becauſe they cannot Coal that dear and 
eaſy independency which conſtitutes the charms of 
intimate connexion, they command their rendezvous, 
they have their hours of confidence and effuſion of 


Heart, as invariably fixed as their hours of audience.” 


When Barmecide was at this part of his narrative, 
a. knocking was heard at the chamber door. Iſam- 
bard aroſe, and opening it, readily pardoned the in- 
- terruption, when he ſaw Lancelot enter, who in- 
formed them, that having been a month at the court. 
of Beatrice, that princeſs had this day charged him 
with an important commiſſion for Theobald. Lan- 
celot added, that he had arrived at the moment in 
which the old man was retiring to reſt, and that, 
after having. delivered his commiſſion, knowing his 
friends were in the caſtle, he could not reſiſt: the in- 
clination he felt to embrace them before he went 
away. Iſambard aſked Lancelot many queſtions re- 
lative to the court of Beatrice.“ Lou will find 
there, ſaid Lancelot, “ ſeveral French knights; An- 

gilbert, young Roger, Archambald, and ſome others; 

288 will Devise ies Oger the Dane, who is but lately. 
- 0 arrived.“ 


in all the. 
charms with which the caliph had depicted her; and 
Abaſſa ſoon. became the object of all my reveries. 
Whenever I was able to undeceive myſelf reſpecting 
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arrived.“ At theſe words; Iſambard began to laugh, 
on recollecting the cottage of Oger, and his ſtory. 
« We have ſtill a warrior, reſumed Lancelot, « who 
might be named in-the number of the French, on ac- 
count of his attachment to Charlemagne; it is Gri- 
maldo, duke of Beneventum. Although the brother- 
in-law of "Adalgiſe *, and a prince, yet he is grateful. 
Formerly a hoſtage at the court of France, and owing 
to the generoſity of the emperor both his education 
and his dominions, he feels, as he ought, the value 
of ſuch uncommon favours; and far from uniting 
with the enemies of Charlemagne, he has hitherto 
. ever fought againſt them (6). Tou will find ſome 
other princes on our fide, Theudon, king of Panno- 
nia, and the four ſons of duke Aimon” ()). 
Acſter theſe particulars reſpecting the warriors, they 
ſpoke of the ducheſs, and the ladies of the court. 
Lancelot launched out in the praiſe of Beatrice in 
ſuch a manner, that the three knights judged he was 
in love with her. “ I do not pofleſs ſo much teme- 
rity,” replied Lancelot: « the in{enfibility of which 
ſhe had given ſo much proof, and which has aſſembled 
us all about her, is a preſervative from the danger of 
her charms; among us, hitherto, the king of Pan- 
nonia only has ventured to declare himſelf” her lover, 
for kings have no doubt of any thing ; I ſuſpect, be- 
fides, that the laſt of the four ſons of Aimon, the 
| youthful Guichard, loves her in ſecret ; but he is ſo 
_ timid, that the war, whatever its duration may be, 
will certainly be over before he will venture to make 
known his love. For my own part, I have declared 
myſelf the knight of the young and charming Delia, ' 
the favourite of Beatrice; with a countenance expreſ- - 
five of the tendereſt ſenſibility, and enchanting ſweet- 
| neſs of manners, ſhe has a heart as inacceſſible to 


- oe ha as: Faſſillon, duke of Bavaria; he had married a 
daughter of Didier, | 


love 
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love as that of Beatrice; I have many rivals; and we 
are all treated with like indifference. The other 
young ladies, attached to the ducheſs, are all diſtin- 
guiſhed by the gracefulneſs of their perſons, and the 
cultivation of their minds. But you will meet there 1 
_-a lady renowned for her beauty, her virtue, and the 
glory of having withſtood the paſſion of the greateſt 
prince upon earth.“ 4“ What P cried Iſambard, 
is Amalberga at the palace of Beatrice?“ 4 She 
Has taken the ſureſt meaſure,” replied Lancelot, 
that of flying from court; but if, as it is believed, 
ſhe ſecretly loves the emperor, how will ſhe be able to 
forget him? the fame of that hero purſues her every 
Where“ (8). Oliver likewiſe aſked ſeveral queſtions 
relative to the confederate princes. „ I have been 
twice in their camp,” anſwered Lancelot, « they are 
much ſuperior- in numbers to us, and have many 
chiefs among them very formidable for their talents 
and valour. Among others, Gerold, and the duke 
of Spoletto, and two more princes, paffionate ad- 
mirers of Beatrice, Henry, duke of Friuli, and the 
ambitious Hartrad, count of Thuringia; they alſo 
expect Conſtantine, prince of Greece, and ſon of the 
famous Irene” (9). After all theſe explanations, Lan- 
celot aſſured the two friends, that Beatrice, being in- 
formed of their arrival, expected them with impa- 
tience; they promiſed to join her ſtandard the day 
after the morrow, and :Cancelot took ny: leave, N 


returned the lame evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE GOLDEN HERB. 


All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſhed virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant N 
In the good man's diſtreſs, f 


King Lear. a 


LANCELOT'S viſit having taken up the remain- 
ing part of the evening, Barmecide promiſed to finiſh 
his ſtory the next day, and he then reſumed it in the 
following terms. 

I was in the declining ſtate of health I have de- 
ſcribed, and, as I have already faid, ſtill attended 
upon Aaron at the accuſtomed hours. One day, after 
a long interview, at the moment I was going to take 
my leave of him, he detained me for a while. I. 
had liked to forget,” ſaid he, a thing, which ap- 
pears to me ſo chimerical, that it is hardly worth 
talking to you about; but it at leaſt will prove the 
intereſt my fiſter takes in the pain your indiſpoſition 
occaſions me. You muſt know that Abaſſa, though 
born with a good underſtanding, poſſeſſes all the 
credulity, which perfect innocence, and the education 
of a ſeraglio, can create. She has been brought up 
by an old female flave named Nouraha, and in whom 
ſhe places all her confidence. Nouraha, knowing the 
condition you were in, has been conſulting, I know 
not what empiric, who, in her opinion, is a wonder- 
ful perſonage. This man has told her, that there 
exiſts upon the ſummit of a high mountain, in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdat, a miraculous plant, very 
difficult to be diſcovered, ' which would infallibly cure 
you. It might indeed be poſſible, that a plant, the 
virtues of which are but little known, might contain 
ſome which would prove beneficial in your caſe ; but 
ary | what 
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what entirely deſtroys my hopes in that reſpect, is 


the extravagant deſcription which the empiric makes 


of this fabulous plant. My ſiſter has given me this 


deſcription, which I will ſpare you.'—Here I inter- 
rupted the caliph, in order to expreſs the curioſity I 
felt to hear it; Well, ſaid he, ſince you are de- 
termined to amuſe yourſelf with that folly, I am 
oing to read it to you; upon which he read as 
lows : 5 this | | 
« By permiſſion of Almighty God, and his divine 
prophet, there exiſts upon the top of a mountain eaſt- 
ward of Bagdat, a marvellous plant, named - The 


Salden Herb ; becauſe it has the power to change the 


moſt common metals into gold. It can likewiſe cure 
all the ills of man and child by a ſingle touch; but to 
man it is inviſible; a pure and chaſte woman has. 
iolely the right of breaking it from its ſtalk without 
danger; ſhe who has not preſerved her innocence 
will die on endeavouring to pluck it. The Golden Herb 
muſt be fought for during the calm of the night only, 
it then ſhines like a lucid taper, it is only to be found. 
in places planted with cedars (10).“ | 

© You are aware,” ſaid Aaron, what credit is due 
to a phyſician who recommends ſuch a remedy ; yet 
my ſiſter entertains. no doubts of the efficacy of the 
recipe; in conſequence of which, ſhe is deſirous that 
fearch ſhould be made after this admirable plant, and 
ſhe has aſked my permiſſion. to ſend old Nouraha this 
very night to the mountain, attended by Naſuf, the 
chief of her ſlaves. I have conſented for this night 
only, finding it impoſſible to remove her credulity.“ 
After having expreſſed my gratitude. at ſuch affec- 


tionate kindneſs, I quitted the caliph.. My heart was. 


ſo full, that the inſtant I found myſelf alone, I could 
not ſuppreſs my tears. A. thouſand. different ſenſa- 
tions agitated me at the ſame-moment ; after much 


reflection, and impelled on by a defire which I could 
not overcome, I ſent. for Naſuf; I knew that flave ;. 


he: 5 


% 
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_ tance from me; I drew that way, and concealed my- 
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he owed his place to me, and he was intirely at my 


W devotion. He immediately appeared; and after 


having informed him of what the caliph had told me, 


I inquired if Nouraha knew him ? he replied, that, 
{ Nouraha having been always confined to the inmoſt 


part of the princeſs's palace, he had never feen her. 
I then declared, that I had an odd fancy. to examine 
what ſteps this ſlave would take in order to diſcover 
the maryellous plant. Naſuf objected, that I could 


| not ſee her, becauſe ſhe muſt quit me at the foot of 


the mountain, no man being allowed to be preſent at 
the ſearch after The Golden Herb. I pretended, 
that I would conceal myſelf to obſerve her, and in 


fine, I aſked him to ſubſtitute me in his ſtead ; we 


promiſed each other inviolable ſecreſy, and he con- 
ſented to what I ſo ardently-defired, well perſuaded, 
that Nouraha would always imagine the had been con- 
ducted by Naſuf. I waited for night with inexpreſſi- 
ble impatience, and, at the appointed hour, being 


| diſguiſed in the garments of Naſuf, I repaired to a 
little door of the palace which opens towards the 


country. I gave two raps : ſome minutes after the 
door half opened; a female, covered with a long 
veil, made her appearance; another female, who ac- 
companied her, aſked me who I was. I anſwered in 


a low voice, [am Naſuf ; at theſe words one of them 
went out, the door was ſhut to, and we began our 
walk. My companion trembled and tottered at every 


ſtep ſhe took ; I was more confuſed than herſelf, but 
kept profound filence. We continued for a quarter of 
an hour to walk along the banks of the Tigris; we 
then traverſed a ſmall wood, at the end of which we 
diſcovered the foot of the mountain. My timid com- 
panion drew back her arm which ſhe had paſſed under 
mine, and made me a fign with her hand to with- 
draw. I inſtantly obeyed. The night was clear and 
bright; I perceived an enormous rock at a ſmall diſ- 


ſelf 
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felf behind the rock among the ſhrubs; I placed my- 


ſelf in ſuch a manner as to be able to obſerve through 


the branches the perſon whoſe motions inſpired me 
with ſo much intereſt.—She ſtood for ſome time mo- 
tionleſs ; I then obſerved her prepare to lift up her 
veil. © O preſentiment of love] the converſation with 


the caliph made me penetrate what. pride and pre- 
ſumption: would never have ventured to imagine, but 


what love ſhould have divined ! Ves; I expected to 
find Abaſſa ſubſtituted in the place of her ſlave, that 
Abaſſa, whoſe charming countenance I had never be- 
held ;—and, in truth, it was ſhe herſelf! She lifted 
up her veil; the moon ſhed ſufficient light to enable 


me to- diſtinguiſh” her features; I ſaw her ſide- face 


only, but F was not leſs ſtruck with her tranſcendent 
beauty. I expected indeed to ſee her, but fo wide is 
the difference between the beſt founded hope and real. 


certitude, that I felt almoſt as much ſurpriſe as delight 
on this occaſion. © She ſtretched forth her arms to- 


wards heaven, and fell down upon her knees: Su- 


. preme being, cried ſne, O thou, the ſovereign ar- 
biter of our deſtiny, deign to hear and conduct me l 


My hands are innocent, my heart is tender, thou 
Enoweſt it.—If thou wilt have a victim, I devote my- 
felf without regret or ſtruggle ; take my life, it is 


uſeleſs, but prolong the valuable exiſtence of. the be- 
nefactor of this empire. Scarce had ſhe finithed ut- 


tering theſe words, when, impelled by a movement 


which was impoſſible to repreſs, I flew towards her, 


and threw myſelf at her feet: ſhe inſtantly knew me, 
and drawing back with terror, O Barmecide,” cried 


ſhe, to what dreadful peril doſt thou venture to ex- 


poſe thyſelf “!“ On faying this, ſhe haſtily let down 
her veil, and endeavoured to go away; I detained 
_—_ and laid all the INS things that love and 


tr RF 15 n 3 that any man, wh few one of the wives or 
relations of the caliph without a Yoll,: incurred * penalty of death. 
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gratitude could inſpire : ſhe replied only with ſobs and 
tears. I held her robe fait, and conjured her to 
liſten to me, but ſhe ſtill made vain efforts to eſcape. 
Ah, I too plainly ſee,” ſaid I, © that compaſſion only 
led you here; well, Abaſſa, if I am not the moſt 
happy of men, puniſh me for having been one of the 
- moſt daring. Tes, I can venture to adore you. 1 
have ventured. to. believe that the ſame ſentiments 
which drew me here, had likewiſe been your guide. 
J am now fatally undeceived, but having enjoyed but 
for a few moments only ſuch an error, can I ſupport 
my exiſtence after it is removed ? Forbear, forbear an 
unavailing ſearch, ſince 1 am not loved, for pity at 
leaſt let me die.” In ſpeaking thus I let go her robe; 
Abaſſa continued motionleſs, and heaving a deep 
ſigh, UUngrateful man l' exclaimed ſhe. At this 
word, ſo dear to my heart, I ſeized her trembling 
hand, and kiſſed it with rapture! O heavens,” ſaid 
Abaſſa, all diſmayed, can ] be Kill worthy to diſco- 
ver the plant which can ſave thy life? Love alone 
had the power of diſpelling the fears of the. credu- 
lous and tender Abaſla : ſhe ſuffered me to perſuade 
her, that The Golden Herb could not cure a melan- 
choly of which ſhe herſelf was the real cauſe; and 
ſhe now indulged the happineſs of expreſſing, with- 
out conſtraint, the ſentiments which had been ſo long 
concealed in the inmoſt receſſes of her ſoul. But 
ſoon the dreadful idea of an eternal ſeparation aroſe 
to taint the delight of this tender converſe; the caliph 
had allowed, for one night only, the reſearch after 
The Golden Herb. Abaila, in a few minutes, was 
going to return to the ſeraglio, and there to ſhut up 
| herſelf for ever. However, we were leſs unhappy 
than before this interview had taken place; we had 
no hopes, it is true, but were both certain of being 
beloved! We contrived means of holding correſpon- 
dence together, not by letter, for that was impoſſible, 
but by agreeing to certain ſigns, which were expreſ- 

| NE | five 
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five of alfibancs of fidelity, of love, and of the de- 
ſire to meet again; and the caliph himſelf, without 
being at all able to ſuſpect it, was to be every day the 
interpreter of our ſentiments. We were forced to 
ſeparate two hours before day-light ; our farewel was 
as afflicting as it was tender, and if you have ever 
loved, you ought to conceive. what we felt, when 
ſtopping at the door of the ſeraglio, and obliged to 
give the ſignal of our arrival, I ſaw the fatal door 
open which was ſoon to mut upon OR; and ſe- 
parate me from her for ever! 

« From that moment love became the predominant 5 
ſentiment of my heart; the violent agitation it bad 
produced, the endearing occupation it every inſtant 
afforded, ſoon relieved me from the languid condition 
into which 1 had been thrown by labour, diſquietude, 
and ſorrow. As ſoon as we are loved, we are never 
without hope; and however unfortunate i it may prove, 
a mutual affection ſuffuſes an intereſt over our whole 
life, which fills up every vacuity, and for which no- 
thing can compenſate. Frequently, on an evening, 
I viſited. the foot of the mountain where I had ſeen Wl 
Abaſſa, and there wrapped in delicious melancholy, I 
enjoyed my remembrances, and even my regret |— 
Every morning I paſſed under a window - of the 
ſeraglio; I there contemplated with delight a ſuſ- 
pended veil, which, in ſpight of the prodigious 
height of the windows, I could diſtinguiſh through 
two iron bars; this was one of the myſterious ſignals 
of Abaſſa; I replied to it by throwing a ſtone againſt 
the wall; and I was certain the.noiſe would expreſs 
the ſentiment I felt, and that love knew how to inter- 
pret it. On a certain day of every week, I went upon 
the Tigris with a numerous band of muſicians; I 
knew that Abaſſa, from one of the terraces of her 
Palace, was lending an attentive ear to this concert, 
of which the herſelf was the object. The muſicians Bll 
filled a large bark, as for or I was alone bd 1 9 
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ſmall ſkiff, or rather, I was with Abaſſa; I fancied I 
heard and ſaw her, and ſurely I ſaw her; imagination 
| imparted to me her ſentiments during this excurſion, 
which thus created a portion of the delight which a 
rendezvous affords to a happy lover. I repaired every 
day to the caliph at the appointed hour, and this vifit 
was now grown extremely intereſting to me; Aaron 
never received me but upon leaving his ſiſter, and I 
was certain that he would, without his having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of it, bear me ſome dear token of the re- 
membrance of the ingenuous and tender Abaſſa; at 
one time, while I was with him, a flave came to offer 
the caliph, on the part of the princeſs, a baſket filled 
with flowers ; Aaron received the preſent, but I knew 
that myſelf was the ſole object of the meſſage. Love 
ſtill furniſhed me with purer and dearer gratifications 
Abaſſa had honoured me with the glorious title of 
bene factor of the empire. It was incumbent on me to 
2 juſtify ſuch a title. What delight did this idea blend 
Bs with my labours ! Each beneficent edict was publiſhed 
in the ſtreets, and in the courts of the palace: I 
| dared to indulge the idea, that on hearing theſe pro- 
clamations, Abaſſa ſecretly congratulated herſelf on 
the choice ſhe had made. She had founded ſeveral” 
aſylums of hoſpitality * : I took delight in augmenting 
them, in adding to their endowments, and rendering 
them, by their magnificence and utility, worthy of 
the name of her who had founded them. | 
„ Four months had elapſed ſince the happy night 
in which I had ſeen Abaſſa. It was now the middle 
of autumn ; one morning the caliph ſent for me, and 
when I entered the palace he came forth to meet me, 
and taking me by the arm, ſaid he wiſhed to take a 
little excurſion with me. When we were out of the 


We read inthe hiſtory of the Arabs and Turks, that almoſt all 


the princeſſes and ſultanas employed a portion of their treaſures to 
form public eſtabliſhments of this nature. L 
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palace, I am going to ſhow you, ſaid he, laughing, 
« ſomething. very curious, and which has been kept a 
| Tecret from me, for I only heard of it yeſterday even- 
ing. The manner in which the caliph ſpoke was 
ſufficient to baniſh all diſquietude ; yet obſerving that 
he conducted me towards the mountain, I felt a violent 
emotion; I begged him to explain himſelf. « No, 
replied he, I am deſirous you ſhould have the plea- 
ſure of being taken by ſurpriſe.” As he ſaid theſe 
words, I caſt my eyes towards the mountain, and per- 
ceived, with great aſtoniſhment, a magnificent obe- 


very ſpot where I had thrown myſelf at Abaſſa's feet; 
on drawing nearer, I ſaw beſide the rock a large tent 
open on one fide, in which was a ſingle feat. All 
this, ſaid Aaron, is the work of my ſiſter; ſhe 
wiſhed to immortalize the nocturnal excurſion of her 
Nouraha, for ſhe does not conceive that ever woman 
could have undertaken a more hardy and perilous en- 
terpriſe than to wander alone, and unveiled, over that 
rugged mountain. Abaſſa has cauſed this obeliſk to 
be framed, together with this hoſpitable tent for the 
weary traveller, or for ſuch as come in queſt of The 
Golden Herb; and a multitude of workmen, by her 
orders, have laſt night erected theſe glorious monu- 
ments of the courage of Nouraha.“ After this ex- 
plication, which touched me to the ſoul, I remarked 
a long inſcription upon the obeliſk ; I was drawing 
nearer to it, but the caliph holding me; © Before you 
read this inſcription,” ſaid he, I muſt communicate 
ſome trifling particulars, of which I did not inform 
you at the time, becauſe they could only intereſt 
Abaſſa from whom received them. You muſt know 
then, that Nouraba, doubtleſs to make a merit of 
it, gave her a pompous account of her wanderings 
over the mountain; Nouraha pretended, that ſhe ſaw 
The Golden Herb glitter, but at the moment ſhe en- 


deavoured to wr it, the wonderful plant ſuddenly 


* ; 
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= diſappeared ;/ in fine, Nouraha, after a moment of 
= ſanguine delight, quitted the mountain in the deepeſt 
W ſorrow ; ſhe ſtopped near the rock, and there ſhe 
wept the inſcription gives, in a figurative ſtyle, an 


account af theſe.different occurrences; now you will 


be able to underſtand it; read, and remember that 
it is Nouraha who ſpeaks. At theſe words I drew 
near the obeliſk, and read ſome Arabic verſes, of 
which the following is a literal tranſlation. 

'y I] came here the fifteenth of the moon of ſaphar, 
guided by the pureſt of all ſentiments. My happi- 
WS neſs at firſt ſurpaſſed my expectation ; my eyes con- 
templated what I dared not hope to ſee | tranſported 
= with delight, I then knew that the ſupreme good was 
no chimera ! But this enchantment endured only an 
Ws inſtant, it is paſſed away, and leaves me an eternal 
W regret, an indelible remembrance ! O thou, who art 
drawn here by = ſimilar fentiment, repoſe in that 
= aſylum, and in thy vows forget not her who has pre- 
& pared it for thee.” | 

A experienced ſuch emotion on peruſing this in- 
genuous and touching inſcription, that the exceſs of 
my confuſion might have betrayed me, had the caliph 
obſerved it; but ſo far was he from ſuſpecting the 
truth, that the condition I was in wholly eſcaped his 
notice. He remarked only that the name of Nou- 
raha had been forgotten upon the obeliſk, and that 


but one ſeat was to be found in the tent, circum- 


ſtances which he imputed entirely to the negligence of 
the workmen. 8 x 
On that very evening, however, I told the ca- 
liph, that having reflected on the importance which 
the princeſs attached to the enterpriſe of Nouraha, 
and that act having been performed with a view of re- 
ſtoring me to health, I conſidered it was my own 
duty to Telebrate it likewiſe; Aaron replied that it 
would prove a certain means of paying my court to 
His ſiſter. Thus authoriſed by the caliph, I ſent in 
Vol. IL bo gqueſt 
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queſt of artiſts who ſhould paſs the night in forming, 
under my own inſpection, the plan of a ſuperb tem- 
33 upon the front of which I wrote theſe words, 
Gratitude. On the following day, attended by a 
numerous ſuite, I went to the foot of the mountain, 


and laid myſelf the firſt ſtone of the edifice. I then 
repaired to 'the caliph, 1 put the plan of this monu- 
ment into his hands, entreating him to lay it before 
the princeſs. This anſwer was not ſo expreſſive as 
the letter ſhe had written me upon the obeliſk; I 


could impart a ſingle ſentiment only, and ſhe bad 


been able to expreſs all ſhe felt; but at leaſtT en- 
deavoured, that the temple T was conſecrating to her 
ſhould become: one of the nobleſt monuments of the 
capital of that great empire. This 'temple -was im- 
menſely large; its infide was covered with yellow- 
antique, 'and decorated with columns of amethyſt, 


On entering, the object that firſt ſtruck the ſight was 


a ſtatue of white marble, repfeſenting a woman con- 


cealed under a veil, and placed upon a magnificent 


pedeſtal ornamented with gilt bronze : at the foot of 
the ſtatue ſtood an altar, upon which a perfume con- 
tinually aſcended from an alabaſter vaſe, and formed 


an odorous and myſterious cloud, which reached to 
the height of the 'ſtatue ; this was the ſacred fire, 


which T cauſed tobe fed night and day with religious 
attention: between the columns were placed capa- 
cious vaſes of porphyry, filled with flowers. Avail» 
ing myſelf of the ſtreams which iſſued from the rocky 
part of the mountain, I conſtructed various fountains 
within the temple. This edifice had fix grand en- 
trances, the folding doors of which were ſhut in the 
night only, and were concealed in the thickneſs of the 


walls, while the ſun illumined the horizon; but ſix 
light ſheets of limpid water, falling from the top of 
theſe entrances, formed, during the day, ſix tran- 
ſparent blinds, which, by touching a fingle ſpring, 
Were lowered. or oped at pleaſure. Theſe brilliant 

curtains | 


* 
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WE curtains preſerved a delicious coolneſs through the 
X whole edifice; moreover, being perſuaded that all 

magnificence, whatever might be the motive, is only 
BS vain ornament, when it contributes not to public uti. 
5 | lity ; and thinking beſides, that a beneficent inſtitu- 
tion would prove a homage moſt worthy of Abaſſa, 
l placed in the periſtyle of the temple a kind of box, 
upon which was read an inſcription to the following 

W purport: EE 
If any unfortunate and oppreſſed people be yet 
to be found, in the dominions of the moft juſt and 
generous of princes, let them here depoſit their 

grievances. Their complaints ſhall be read every day, 
and their ills redreſſed. For Barmecide is deſirous, 
that henceforward all they, who come to the foot of 
this mountain, ſhall be led thither by hope, and find 
= happineſs there. 

. « The laſt lines of this inſcription retraced my own 

adventure; I flattered myſelf that Abaſſa would com- 

prehend my meaning; in fact, ſhe did not miſunder- 

W ſtand me, the caliph having obſerved, that ſhe read 

the laſt ſentence with tender approbation. In order 

to render this ſpot celebrated, I inſtituted a public 

WT feſtival for the people, on the anniverſary of the re- 

arch of the golden herb ; it was celebrated each re- 

turning year, to the very period of my flight, in me- 
| mory of the event it conſecrated ; it did not begin till 
night, and was not over till three hours before day- 
break. The caliph was not at all aſtoniſhed at what 

T had done in this reſpect ; he knew that by choice I 

led a ſimple and even frugal life, but that I diſplayed 
the utmoſt magnificence in all works of beneficence 
and public utility. It appeared beſides to him exceed- 
ingly natural, that knowing, as I did, better than any 
one, his extreme tenderneſs for Abaſſa, and the ex- 
traordinary aſcendancy that young princeſs had over 
his mind, I ſhould have availed myſelf with eagerneſs 
of this favourable occaſion of rendering a ſplendid 
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homage-to the fiſter of my ſovereign and benefactor. 
There is, indeed, no danger that princes ſhould ever 
be ſurpriſed at what is done for them; the moſt paſ- 
ſionate attachment, and the groſſeſt flattery, cannot 
produce an act of devotedneſs or magnificence ſuffi- 
cient to aſtoniſh them. Notwithſtanding the prodi- 
gious number of artiſts and workmen which I em- 
ployed in the conſtruction of my temple, the work at 
the end of five months was not yet finiſhed ; at that 
period a war broke out; I had for two years paſt 
exerted my. anxious endeavours to prolong peace, 
which is ſo neceſſary to public welfare; but when J 
found that war was neceſſary, I was defirous to declare 
it; I had a double motive for courting glory, fince it 


appeared to me that glory alone could reconcile me to 


the frightful diſtance which would ſeparate me from 
 Abaſſh. A little while previous to my entering into 
the miniſtry, 1 had made a ſingle campaign in the late 
war under the eyes of the caliph; this prince, juſtly 
renowned for his military talents, had judged of mine 
in ſo favourable a way, that he would then have raiſed 
me to the firſt rank had not the enemy accepted a 
Peace on the caliph's own conditions. Encouraged by 
this remembrance, and knowing that the.caliph would 
not take the field during the firſt campaign, I ventured 
to alk for the command of the army, and I obtained 
it. This campaign lafled three months, and was 
crowned with a continual ſucceſſion of victory and 
triumph, and what conſtituted its greateſt glory, it 
was followed by a peace. The caliph had himſelf been 
too much accuſtomed to ſucceſſes of this nature, to be 
envious of them in another; he was on the contrary 
highly flattered, that a young man of twenty-five 
only, of whom he had made choice in preference to 
ſo many veterans, ſhould have achieved ſo ſplendid an 
expedition. My entry into Bagdat was triumphant. 
The people in crowds ran to meet me, and eſcorted 
me to the gates of the palace; the thouts of joy of 

that 
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that generous people inebriated me with delight; a 
delight ſo much the more delicious to me, as it was 


17S impoſſible that Abaſſa did not hear their acclamations. 


O, how I loved that people who afforded me ſo ſweet 
a triumph, that people whoſe gratitude will for ever 
illuſtrate the name of Barmecide The praiſes of 
poets immortaliſe their own talents alone ; the favours 


1 of ſovereigns beſtow only an artificial grandeur which 
van ſhes away at their diſpleaſure, but the acclamation 
of the people conſtitutes real renown. As I was pro- 


ceeding up the firſt flight of ſteps which led to the pa- 
lace, I perceiv.+1 the caliph on the top of them. He 
held a wreath of laurel in his hand, and came down 
to meet me. When I came near him, I ſtopped, and, 
agreeably to the oriental cuſtom, I bent one knee ts 
the ground. That, faid he, obſerving my atti- 
WT tude, is a homage rendered to birth, here is one to 
= heroiſm ;* on ſaying theſe words he placed upon my 
| head the wreath of laurel. The people applauded 


p this act with inexpreſſible tranſport, the caliph lifted 


* me up, and taking me under the arm, led me into the 


palace. When we were together in his cabinet, Bar- 
mecide, ſaid he, in you I have juſt been crowning 
valour and military talents ; but innocence and ſenſi- 
bility will likewiſe preſent a well earned tribute to him 
whole exploits have given peace to the empire; receive 
this olive wreath, formed by the hands of Abaſſa; 
WF ihe has charged me to preſent it to the heroic pacifica- 
vr. At theſe words I proſtrated myſelf, and ſeizing 


the caliph's hand, I watered it with tears !—He was 


himſelf much affected; we remained mute for a few 
moments, when the caliph reſuming his diſcourſe, 
Go, faid he, and take fome repoſe, return here 
to-morrow at the ſame hour. To-morrow !—Barme- 
cide, you ſhall be ſenſible of all the eſteem and friend- 
{hip I have for you.“ Theſe laſt words he uttered 
with a tenderneſs which penetrated my very ſoul ; not 
daring to aſk him any queſtions, I withdrew, as he 

. | had 
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had ordered, but in a condition utgerly impoſſible to 
deſcribe. Intoxicated with glory and felicity, I paſſed 
the whole night in reflecting upon the laſt words of 
the caliph,, upon. his emotion, and on the invaluable 
wreath of olive conferred upon me. —He was to give 
me the greateſt proof of gſeem and friendſhip [I was 

inveſted with the moſt eminent employment, I en- 
Joyed an immenſe fortune from his bounty; what 
farther could he have to beſtow ?—My heart dared to 
anticipate it, and in vain my reaſon combated the 
idea: a thouſand remembrances, a thouſand circum» 
ſtances I recollected, confirmed me in the deareſt and 
moſt daring hope: at length, I had no doubt but that 
the caliph intended to give me the hand of Abaſſa. 
This idea infpired me with unbounded gratitude ; I 

ſeverely condemned myſelf for the opinion I had hi- 
therto entertained of his diſpoſition ; I taxed myſelf 
with injuſtice and unthankfvineſs; I could no longer 
conceive how I could have thus judged of a prince, 
who appeared to me the moſt perfect model of a 
friend and ſovereign. I framed excuſes for every 
thing that had ſhocked me in his conduct; I was ſen- 
lible only of his great qualities and the favours he had 
conferred. In a word, he became as dear to me as my 
love..itfelf ; O were princes but aware of all the ad- 
vantage they might derive from thoſe they govern; 
did they know to what pitch, of enthuſiaſm and ido- 
latry they might lead them, they would perhaps ſet a 
higher value upon this kind of domination! 

« You may eaſily imagine the ardent impatience 
with which I expected the hour of readezvous which 
the caliph had appointed me. It was impoffible not 
to be there before the time; he was not at all ſur- 
priſed at this, and making me ſit down by him, he 

held the following diſcourſe. You have rendered 
me eminent ſervices ; your cares and your labours have 
"relieved me from the weight of public affairs ; your 

converſe has made me taſte the ſweets of ſocial inter- 
courle 3 3 
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courſe ; diſguſted by repetition, fatigued by the difi- 


ation of noiſy and tumultuous amuſements, grown. 
callous to pleaſure and even to glory, friendſhip is be- 
come neceſſary to my happineſs; 1 love but yourſelf 
and my ſiſter, and, as you are ſenſible, I have long 
lamented that I could not receive at the ſame time, 
two perſons I held ſo dear, Abaſſa can only appear 


before me or her huſband ; T offer you her hand, Bar- 


mecide, but on a condition which doubtleſs will 
ſeem ſevere to you. Here the caliph pauſed ; I was 


ſo violently affected that I was fearful of betraying” 
what 1 felt by my reply; 1 had taken a reſolution 


before hand to-reſtrain my tranſports, and to expreſs 


only a reſpectful gratitude z. I therefore bowed, and 


caſting down my eyes, kept filence. Aaron reſuming 


his diſcourſe; I am going to open my heart to you, 
| faid he, © Abaſla appears to me a perſon of ſuch high 
accompliſhments, that, were ſhe not my ſiſter, mar- 


riage would have united us together; but ſince the 
moſt amiable and moſt beautiful woman in the eaſt 
cannot become the wife of Aaron, no other has a 
right to poſſeſs her; beſides, I ought not to ſuffer, 
that the blood of Ali ſhould be contaminated by a fo- 
reign alliance, and you muſt be aware that the ne- 
phews of your brothers cannot be mine“ (11). Thus 


I give my friend the hand of my ſiſter, but I cannot 
allow him to aſſume the rights of a huſband ; on the 


contrary, I require his moſt facred promiſe, that he 
will never be more to Abaſſa, than I myſelf am—a 


friend and a brother; and on this condition only, can 


allow ſuch an union. Speak, Barmecide, do you 
promiſe me this? To this queſtion it was neceflary 
to make fome reply ; ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and 
ſtung with indignation, yet tranſported at the idea 


: that I ſhould ſee Abaſſa every day, and that in ſpite 


All this diſcourſe of the caliph is les from hiſtor: | 
29, at the end of the volume, b 3 LS 3 hy ng 
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of a tyrant's caprice ſne would. be mine; J expe- 
rienced as much emotion as indignation and ſurpriſe; 
as much delight as anger, but I diſſembled all which 
paſſed within me. I promiſed every thing; the ca- 
liph exacted terrible oaths, and I made them: he then 
told me he had obtained the conſent of the princeſs, 
and that our nuptials ſhould be ſolemnized on the fol- 
lowing day, in the moſt magnificent manner. He 
concluded by declaring, that Abaſſa entirely approved 
his pleaſure, but that, notwithſtanding his reliance 
on my word, I thould never fee the princeſs but in his 
preſence, and that he ſhould watch me with equal ſe- 
verity and vigilance. I replied very coolly, that being 
wholly addicted to public bufineſs, love never led my 
reaſon aftray, that I conſidered that paſſion as weak- 
neſs, and could ſcreen myſelf from it without diffi- 
culty. After this proteſtation I retired in a ſtate of 
mind Þ will not attempt to deſeribe, but which you 
will eaſily conceive. But influenced by one ſole idea, 
I ceafed to hate the caliph's tyranny, on reflecting, 
that in a few hours Abaſſa would publicly pronounce 
the vow that would for ever unite us together. The 
temple I had erected was at length finiſhed; and the 
morrow, the day appointed for our nuptials, was like- 
wiſe that of the feſtival of the temple. As ſoon as 
the dawn appeared, I put on the magnificent gar- 
ments the caliph had given me, and I ſent the gifts to 
the ſeraglio, which cuſtom required me to preſent to 
the princeſs; at eight o'clock I received an order to 
repair to the moſque, and ſcarcely had I entered, 
when the princeſs arrived. She was veiled, con- 
ducted by the caliph, and ſurrounded by all her 
flaves ; ſhe did not unveil herſelf, and after the ce- 
remony. was over, the caliph took her by the hand, 
and told me to follow him to the temple at the foot of 
the mountain, adding that, as the feſtival of the peo- 
ple did not. begin till night, we ſhould paſs the day 


there. Being arrived at the temple, the ſlaves formed 
10 a circle 
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a circle around it, that no man might come near. 
The caliph, the princeſs, and myſelf, entered the 
temple; I was ſeized with a violent fluttering at the 
heart, and I equally deſired and dreaded the inſtant, 


in which Abaſſa would take off her veil, the inſtant 


in which I ſhould behold, in the face of day, that 
adored countenance. I judged of her diſtreſs by my 


own. I eaſily conceived what ſhe muſt have felt on 


finding herſelf; at the foot of the mountain, and in 
the temple of which ſhe was the divinity, and I had 
no idea of being able to bear her firſt look, or that ſo 
much love and ſo much confuſion would” eſcape the 
piercing eyes of Aaron. At length being arrived at 
the extremity of the temple, the caliph ſaid, turning 
towards his ſiſter : Come, my dear Abaſſa, now lift 
up your veil.” At theſe words, the princeſs made no 
reply, and remained motionleſs ; the caliph reſumed 
his diſcourſe : I conceive,” ſaid he, all your embar- 
raſſment, and how ſtrange it muſt appear to you to 


ow yourſelf unveiled; but the more you heſitate 


the more will that timidity grow upon you; it muſt, 
however, be ſurmounted ; Barmecide is your huſ- 
band,. and remember, that he has only received your 
hand to procure me the happineſs of ſeeing both at 
the ſame time, and in order to rid you of that trou- 
bleſome veil.“ On ſpeaking this, Aaron, obſerving 


: | that Abaſſa had not the reſolution to obey him, drew 


near her to lift up her veil; at this ſhe ſtarted, and 


ſtill made refiſtance to the caliph's will: but the veil 
was at laſt removed, and. Abafla decked in all the 
gifts of nature, and all the grace of youth and baſh- 
fulneſs, appeared before me! The modeſt ſufluſion 
of her countenance, her beautiful down-caſt eyes, 


her long eye-laſhes humid with tears, the ebon hue 
of which ſtill added new charms to the vivid carna- 


tion of her cheek; the ſweetneſs of her mien, her 


bloom, the majeſty of her ſtature ; every thing, even 
the immobility of her look, diſplayed her whole per- 
"22 26:4 „ 
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ſon to ſuch advantage, that the caliph himſelf was 
too much ſtruck with it to have leiſure to obſerve the 
imprezlion it made upon me. But while we were 
gazing with much attention, we obſerved Abaſſa ſud- 
denly turn pale; her head hung down upon her bo- 
ſom, ſhe gave her hand to her brother, and fell into 
his arms in a ſwoon. The caliph commanded me to 
go out, and ſend the princeſs's ſlaves to him. I 
obeyed ; and diſmayed, beſide myſelf, a prey to the 
moſt excruciating anxiety, I retired to the tent to 
await the caliph's call; I was terribly alarmed leſt 
this fainting ſhould have given the prince ſome ſuſ- 
picions; but after half an hour's ſuſpenſe he came 
and removed all my apprehenſions: This ſcene muſt 
have alarmed you, ſaid he, and, indeed, an Euro- 
pean cannot but be ſurprifed at it; as for myſelf, I 
expected ſomething ſimilar would happen; ſuch is 
the force of cuſtom, and you have ſeen what a ſtrug- 
gle it coſts the brighteſt beauty of the eaſt to remove 
the veil which hid her charms from the gaze of man- 
kind. Abaſſa, however, has recovered the uſe of 
her ſenſes, ſhe declares the can now get over her timi- 
dity, and conſents to ſee you again. Come, let us 

join her; but do not look at her, or fpeak of what 
has paſſed.“ On ſaying this, the caliph took me un- 
der the arm, and we returned to the temple. The 
princeſs, on perceiving us, ſent away her flaves; 
Aaron made us fit down, and placed himſelf between 
us, ſo that I could hardly have a glimpſe of Abaſſa, 
but I never caught her looks during the whole day, 
for her eyes were always caſt on the ground. In 
other reſpects the took a part in the converſation, and 
on ſeveral occaſions uttered the moſt affectionate 
things, which could only be underſtood by myſelf, 
and the true meaning of which. it was impoſlible for 
the caliph to divine. We dined in the temple, and 
the caliph ſeated himſelf at table between the princeſs 
and me. After dinner, Aaron propoſed a walk 1 * 
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the mountain; Abaſſa reſumed her veil; from that 


moment, ſhe-converſed with more caſe and freedom, 
ſhe often addreſſed her diſcourſe to me; at the decline 
of the day, we returned to the temple, and waited 
there till the hour in which the people were to repair 
thither to celebrate the feſtival; then the caliph took 
Abaſſa by the hand and went out; I had cauſed the 
mountain to be illuminated, and had placed a band of 
muſicians behind the rocks. The caliph and the prin- 
ceſs ſtayed more than half an hour, to enjoy the ſpec- 
tacle and liſten to the muſic ; they then quitted me 
to return to the palace. This, indeed, was a dread- 
ful moment. Notwithſtanding the conſtraint which 
the moſt capricious tyranny had impoſed upon me, 
the day which had juſt paſſed away' had been the 
brighteſt of my whole exiſtence ; for how could I be 
otherwiſe than happy on ſeeing her I adored, and 
whoſe face and mien were attended with all the in- 
tereſt of novelty, as well as on conſidering that a ſa- 
cred tie united us, and that at leaſt I ſhould never 
have the affliction to ſee another make pretenfions to 
her hand ? But on leaving me, ſhe carried with her 
all the ſweet enchantment which her preſence had 


created ; I found myſelf all alone, felicity appeared 


nothing more than a vain illuſion, and the dear name 
of huſband a cruel impoſture, which far from ſatis- 
fying my love, could only irritate and drive it to deſ- 


TM peration. Too much agitated to take repoſe, I paſſed 


almoſt the whole night in a retired part of the moun- 
tain ;z there ſorrowfully fitting upon the crag of 1 
rock, I indulged the moſt painful reflections ; I heard 
from afar the cries of the people, whoſe unconſtrained 
and genuine joy is always obſtreperous. I experienced 
ſome conſolation on confidering that this people in the 
midſt of their revels were blefling Barmecide ; ſeveral 


times J heard the echo of the mountain repeat my 


name; andIcried, O, grateful people, it is to you 
alone that talents ſhould be conſecrated; it is you 
„ | alone 


| ceive it. 
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alone that ſhould be ſerved, and not inſolent and bar- 
barous deſpots, who make the moſt facred rights of 
love and nature the ſport of their caprice l Thus 
was it that I gave vent to my grief, the bitterneſs of 
which was increaſed by each ſucceſſive thought; this 


dark melancholy, however, was almoſt entirely diſ- 


pelled, at the appearance of the firſt rays of morn- 
ing ;—the day which I ſaw ariſe, with rapture, an- 
nounced that in a few hours I ſhould again ſee Abaſſa, 
and I forgot my affliction, and gave myſelf up to all 
the charms, of ſuch ſoothing hope. Fearful of be- 
traying too much eagerneſs, I did not attend upon 


the caliph a moment before the accuſtomed hour; I 


found the princeſs there, ſhe bluſhed on ſeeing me, 
and kept ſilence for a while, but recovering herſelf b by 


degrees, ſhe not only grew bold enough to addre 


her converſation to me, but even to meet my eyes. 
The firſt. look, ſo full of ſentiment and confuſion, 
produced an inexpreſſible effect upon my heart.— Ah, 


what inconceivable charms does baſhfulneſs add to 


beauty ! And what enjoyments, pure as itſelf, what 


new delights does it procure to love \—Bathfulneſs 
can multiply favours, and give ineſtimable value both 


to what it refuſes and what it is fearful to grant !— 

That ſtolen and timid look rendered me ſatisfied and 
happy for the reſt of the day. On the morrow, I 
was paſſionately deſirous, that Abaſſa ſhould venture 
to look me in the face; I waited a long while for this 
favour, and never obtained it without obſerving her 
fine eyes fill with tears, and the deepeſt bluſh ſuffuſe 
itſelf over her face. The caliph always ſeated him- 


ſelf between us, which gave us an opportunity of 


looking at each other, without his being able to per- 
Aaron loved. reading, and was. fond of 
poetry, and he frequently recited verſes of his 'own 
compoſition. One day as he was taken up with a 


long lecture, I paſſed one of my hands behind his 
Ha, and by a ſupplicating geſture, I entreated the 


princeſs 


1 
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| princeſs to give me hers; I ſhall never forget the ex- 


preſſion of her countenance at this moment; love, 
deſire, embarraſſment, and dread were depicted there 
with ſuch ſimplicity and energy, as gave me great 
alarm; and haſtily deſiſting from my intention, I 
aroſe, and ſtood before the caliph during the reſt of 
the lecture. The following day I eaſily obſerved, that 


Abaſſa remarked I looked ſad and thoughtful, and 1 


perceived ſhe was forming a project of conſoling me, 
and that ſhe was inclined to grant of her own accord, 
what ſhe had before denied me, but ſhe heſitated a 
long time ere ſhe could determine upon it. One 


evening, at length, ſhe timidly held out her trem- 
bling hand, I ſeized it with tranſport !—It is the pro- 
vince of virtuous love only to appreciate ſuch an act ! 
- Ho many lovers are there, who are unable to con- 
ceive, that this moment formed an epocha in my 


life, and that no other moment of happineſs has ſince 
been ſufficient to impair the delight its recollection 


. always affords! The caliph, who, in the early part 


of this intercourſe, had always attentively obſerved 


my motions, did not entertain the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion 
ol our intelligence; attributing to modeſty and con- 


fuſion the frequent perturbation and bluſhes of 


a Abaſſa; and I had been able to perſuade him, that 


being entirely under the dominion of ambition and 


1 the love of glory, my ſoul was inacceflible to all other 


paſſions. He believed it, and through refinement of 


pride and tyranny, he was in ſome meaſure diſpleaſed 
WE with me for not being more ſenſible to the charms of 
WE the moſt accompliſhed woman in the univerſe ; he 


would heve felt a kind of gratification to have ſeen 


me anxious without hope, and I was aware, that he 
conſidered the ſacrifice of a violent paſſion not alone 
1 ent to acquit me, with regard to what I owed 


This ſituation continued for two months, when 


my 
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my note into her hand; ſhe wrote me an anſwer, and 

I do not believe I ever ſuffered more than on the day 
I received this firſt reply; for an inſtant after the ca- 
liph began to read a ſubje& which took up three te- 
dious hours; being in poſſeſſion of the firſt letter 
from Abaſſa, I would have given the half of my life 
for a few minutes liberty; but how was I compen- 
fated for this painful conſtraint, when I peruſed the 
tender and affectionate billet ! My love and my ima- 
gination were inflamed to ſuch a degree, that in my 
ſecond note I ventured to demand a private interview; 
it was neceſſary to communicate this to Nouraha and 
Naſuf, but on the fidelity of thoſe two flaves we had 
the greateſt dependence : I laid down the whole plan 
of precautions which were to be obſerved in this dan- 
gerous undertaking. Abaſſa conſented to all, and on 
the following night, at the foot of the mountain con- 
ſecrated by our love, in the temple erected on the 
ſame ſpot which was witneſs to our firſt vows, I re- 
ceived into my arms my adorable bride. Abaſſa, be- 
lieving there would be leis danger in meeting in the 
ſeraglio itſelf, and having ſuggeſted all the means of 
effecting it, we agreed that henceforward I ſhould 
paſs the night there once or twice in a month. No- 
thing can equal the felicity I enjoyed, during the ſpace 
of fix months; difficulty and myſtery gave a capti- 
vating charm to our union, which but rarely attends 
the moſt happy nuptials ; as it was neceſſary to brave 
and riſk every thing to ſee each other in private; thus 
danger itſelf imparted to love the endearing ſenti- 
ment of paſſionate gratitude. But I paid dearly for 
this ſupreme felicity ! Abaſſa now bore about her the 
fatal pledge of our union! When it was no longer 
poſſible to doubt of this, conceive, if you are able, 
what was the exceſs of my embarrafiment, and dread- 
ful anxiety | How was it poſſible to conceal a condition 
from the caliph, which we could not flatter ourſelves 
would eſcape the {lighteſt notice? Occupicd day and 
SE night 
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174 night with this ſole idea, I had not the leaſt glimpſe of 


an expedient to ſkreen us from the impending danger: 
I was too well acquainted with the inflexible pride of 
Aaron, and the ferocity of his firſt movements of 


W paſſion, not to be convinced, that on the diſcovery 
of our ſecret, he would exerciſe vengeance upon us 


with equal cruelty and madneſs. I ſhuddered on 
thinking, that I ſhould involve Abaſſa in my fall, I 


YL upbraided myſelf in deſperation, with the fatal paſ- 
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ſion which cauſed her ruin. O, how I then execrated 


the cruel tyrant, whoſe inhuman caprice, overturn- 


ing the eternal laws of reaſon and nature, robbed me 


of the happineſs attached to the ſacred names of huſ- 


band and father, and, in the ſanction of the moſt le- 


gal union, created me all the heart-rending remorſe 


of criminal ſeduction ! At length an event as fortu- 
nate as it was unexpected took place to ſnatch us from 


the deſtruction which menaced us. One of the tri- 
butary princes of the caliph erected the ſtandard of 
W rebellion. Aaron determined to go in perſon to ſub- 
| jugate and puniſh him. Judge of the joy this reſo- 
| lution cauſed me, for I was ſenſible the expedition 
| could not be quickly terminated. It was the caliph's 


pleaſure that I ſhould accompany him, and I was 


& obliged to entruſt my deareſt intereſts to two ſlaves, to 
Naſuf and Nouraha ; but thoſe ſlaves had feeling and 


grateful hearts. I left them the moſt ample inſtruc- 


tions, and every thing was happily executed agree- 


ably to what I had preſcribed. Whilſt, at the diſ- 


| tance of three hundred leagues from Bagdat, we 
were laying fiege to the rebel prince in his capital, 
Abaſſa became mother of a child, which Naſuf, ac- 


cording to my directions, ſent to Mecca; thoſe who 
carried it, and thoſe by whom it was received, had 


not the leaſt ſuſpicion of its birth (12). Uncertain 


when I ſhould ſee the child, and hoping to preſerve 
its exiſtence, I determined to enable myſelf one day 
to recogniſe it with certainty. I had learned a ſecret 
88 | | during 
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during my travels, which I communicated to Naſuf, 
and by the aid of which he marked, in an indelible 
manner, upon the right ſhoulder of. the 'infant, a 
ſmall olive wreath, a miniature repreſentation of that 
which I had received from the hands of its mother. 
. She child was not ſent to Mecca before this. Pro 
vas attended with perfect ſucceſs * 

« I donotenter into the detail of the precautions 
I had taken to ſecure the ſecreſy of the princeſs's de- 
livery, I will content myſelf by obſerving they were 
ſo well combined, that the myſtery remained undiſ- 
covered. At the army I received the news of this 
happy event, and three months afterwards the caliph 
returned victorious to Bagdat. With what joy, and 
tender ſolicitude did I meet Abaſla | But the dreadful - 
danger ſhe had run, the anxious diſquietudes we had 
experienced, induced me to take the reſolution of re- 
nouncing in future the gratification of ſeeing her in 
private; love alone, which had rebelled againſt the 
prohibition of a tyrant, could thus make ſacrifice of 
itſelf; I would have braved every peril as far as it re- 
lated to myſelf ; but this painful duty the welfare of 
Abaſſa impoſed on me, as well as that of the two 
faithful ſlaves, whoſe lives each of our rendezvous 
expoſed to danger. Abafla, impreſſed with the ſame 
ſentiments, confirmed me in the reſolution I had 
taken ; I made her but one more nocturnal viſit, and 
vowed, at her feet, never to ſee her again! With 
what rapidity did that night ſteal away ! In what af- 
fliction did I taſte the felicity of it! Violent and ca- 
pricious ſtate, -in which love, at once both happy and 
miſerable, did not without murmurs yield itſelf up to 
the ſweeteſt tranſports, and found the cauſe of its 
tarwents, and the meaſure of its regret, in the very 


. 11 5 is Known, that the e have ever poſſeſſed this ſecret, and 
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exceſs of its happineſs! This interview was, indeed, 

the laſt ! Since that period, I have not in the courſe 
of ſeven years ſeen my wife, but in the preſence of 
the tyrant. , . We wrote to each other every day, and 


during the Grſt two years, the care of. giving Abaſſa 


an account of her ſon added a new, intereſt to our 
correſpondence. The child, who continued ſtill at 
Mecca, was brought up in obſcurity under the care 
of a perſon who believed him to be the nephew of 
Naſuf. With Naſuf I not only appeared to have no 
intercourſe, but, by a refinement in precaution, we 
agreed, that he ſhould appear to be much diffatisfied 


with me; he ſolicited a favour of me in public, I re» 
fuſed him in the coldeſt manner, and he made com- 


plaint to the caliph, adding that he was hated by me, 
and that I had even prejudiced. the princeſs againſt 
him. The caliph, who eſteemed him for his zeal and 
fidelity, ſpoke to-us concerning him, we made a ſlight 
reply, and the caliph, in order to put an end to the 
domeſtic diſſenſion, took Naſuf about his own perſon, 
and appointed, another chief of the flaves for his 


| ſiſter. Naſuf affected to triumph in an inſolent man- 
ner, I treated him with much ſeeming diſdain, while 


the caliph was ſecretly gratified to ſee his ſlave ven- 


ture to brave his favourite. 
Princes have an infinity of ſuch kind of gratifi- 


| cations, which cannot be divined but by living with 


them, and of which the. vulgar can form no. idea. 
Aaron was well perſuaded that Naſuf deteſted me, 
and that I was really much piqued at his audacity; 
this deluſion relieved me from all apprehenſions with 
regard to my ſon, in caſe the caliph ſhould happen to 
diſcover that Naſuf brought up a child at Mecca; I 
was certain he would then believe, without examina- 
tion, that this child was in reality the nephew of 
Naſuf, and that he would make no concluſions which 
might lead to farther diſcovery., In the mean while I 


felt the ſtrongeſt inclination to lee a child that was ſo 
8 | dear 
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dear to me. Naſuf obſtinately oppoſed this inclina- 
tion, but on the expiration of two years, I declared 


* 


to him my determined intention to go to Mecca, in 
the courſe of four months. Naſuf aſſiſted me in con- 


certing the means of taking this journey, and ſeeing 


my ſon, without becoming liable to ſuſpicion; but 
alas! at the end of two months, he came to announce 
to me that this child; the object of ſuch dear hopes 
and tender affection, had been attacked by a conta- 

ious diſorder and was no more! I was deeply afflict- 
ed at this lofs which our ſituation. rendered irrepara- 
ble. Under the tormenting reſtraint I had impoſed 
upon myſelf, I had had no conſolation but that of re- 


flecting there was ſtill left me a pledge of our union. 


Naſuf adviſed me to conceal this misfortune from the 


| qr ; he repreſented to me that ſhe would perhaps 


nk under it, and that, as ſhe was never to ſee the 
child, it was eaſy to deceive Her- in that reſpect, and 
to leave her for ever in an error which was ſo neceſ- 
fary to her repoſe. I yielded the more readily to his 
advice, as it ſeemed to me ſhe might love me leſs on 
being informed, that the dear tie which united us was 
broken. Thus has ſhe been ever kept ignorant of this 
fatal event. But how diſtreſſing her letters now be- 


came to me | She was continually making mention of 


her child, every inſtant ſeemed to increaſe her mater- 
nal affection; I was obliged to reply, and while I 
wept for the death of my ſon, I was under daihy ne- 


cefſity of giving her ample particulars reſpecting his 


education, his improvement and health: thus time, 
which cures the wounds of the heart, by the oblivion 


which neceſſarily accompanies it, was unable to pro- 


duce ſuch effect upon me. The unabating tenderneſs 
of Abaſſa, however, diverted my attention and af- 
forded me great conſolation; the caliph, fully con- 
vinced that we entertained for each other nothing 
more than eſteem and confidence, no longer watched 
us, and we were left much at ey J was allowed 
to 


& 
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to ſeat myſelf by her ſide, to converſe with her in a 
friendly ſtyle, without his taking umbrage. Fre- 
quently we all three walked out together. The prin- 
ceſs would place herſelf between her brother and me, 
and lean on my arm; ſometimes the caliph; having 


| orders to give, would leave us alone together for ſe- 
| veral minutes; how precious were theſe moments! 


What enchantment they threw over the reſt of the 
day ! What delicious remembrances did they leave 


us! The duties of my ſtation occupied all the time I 


was abſent from Abaſſa; I was alive to the glory of 
rendering a whole people happy, of having revived 


N their induſtry, ſecured the bleſſing of peace, and 


made arts and commerce flouriſh. Surrounded by 
artiſts and men of letters, living with my brothers in 
perfect harmony, I taſted every delight which friend- 


7 | ſhip and ſociety could afford. My brothers were all 
married; in the midſt of a loved and numerous pro- 


geny, I could not conſider myſelf in exile ; I watched 


by | the growth of the children, and their exiſtence in a 


great meaſure compenſated for the loſs of mine.” 
At this part of Barmecide's narrative, Iſambard ob- 
ſerving it was paſt eleven, the company ſeparated, 


after having agreed to meet again the next morning, 


to hear the remaining part of Barmecide's ſtory, 


CHAPTER IV. 5 
THE RESENTMENT OF A DESPOT. 


da haine va toujours plus loin que ſon amour. 
| FE Mithridate de Racine 
Quelque fois à la cour . | 
Le prix d'un long ſervice eſt perdu dans un jour ; 
C'eſt Ja que la faveur toujours trop recherch e 
N'eſt qu'un piẽge ſuneſte ed la mort eſt cachẽe. 
| Les Barmecides Tragedie de Mx. ve LA Haus, 


IHE knights being aſſembled at nine in the morn- 
ing, in Barmecide's apartment, that illuſtrious fugi- 
| | tive 
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tive thus reſumed his narration. „ From the death 
of my child until the period of the dreadful: cataſ- 


trophe which terminates my ftory, my life does not 


afford any ftriking events; for five years it had been 
exactly what I have been deſcribing. At length for- 
tune, which had done every thing for me, not only 
deſtroyed its work in a few inſtants, but was deter- 
mined that the excels of my calamity ſhould be till 
more aſtoniſhing, than the ſplendour of my proſ- 
perity had been. I was thirty-four years old ; I had 
been near twelve years the prime miniſter to the moſt 
powerful prince in Aſia. I had always enjoyed his 
favour without interruption, and which no rival had 
even ever endeavoured to diminiſh ; yet, for ſeveral 


years paſt, I had remarked, that the caliph no longer 


loved me; or in other words, that he no longer 
thought he did ; the friendſhip of princes lies in their 


head, it is of a more brittle nature than even love it- 


ſelf; to preſerve it requires all the attraction of no- 
relty, or the pleaſure of conferring ſplendid rewards 
upon its object; they then enjoy his aſtoniſhment, 
and that of the public, and even the envy of his ri- 
vals. They have faith in the confidence of a man as 
long as they beſtow favours ; but confide in him no 
more when they have nothing more to give, I was 
grand viſier, and brother-in-law to the caliph, he 
might have done every thing for my happineſs ! but 
he could not add to my fortune; beſides, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that my elevation was not entirely his 
work; I owed my reputation, and the love of the 
public, ſolely to my labours and conduct. 5 

Aaron is not an envious man; pride as well as 
greatneſs of ſoul preſerves him from ſo mean a vice 
but this ſame pride was mortified at the idea of my 
poſſeſſing ſome advantages independent of his favour. 
He was ſatisfied: that others ſhould think fo, for that 
was doing honour to his choice; but he would not al- 


low me to entertain ſuch an opinion. The man, who 


formerly 
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pendency. I bore all theſe little vexations with an 
indifference, which tended to increaſe the ſecret ma- 
lice of Aaron; he knew how to diſſemble it, but the 


8 coldneſs of his converſation, and above all, bis em- 


barraſſment when we were tete-i-tete, the moſt cer- 


tain forerunner of diſgrace with princes, convinced 


me how greatly he was changed with regard to me. 

H had always been in the habit of writing daily 
to the princeſs ; ſhe had promiſed me to burn all my 
W letters, but not being able to make that ſacrifice, ſhe 
had entruſted them to Nouraha, who depoſited them 
in a place known-only to herſelf and her miſtreſs. 
Every evening Abaſſa gave her the letter of the day, 
BE with orders to lock it up with the reſt before ſhe went 
to bed. Nouraha, who had been ill for ſome days 
WT paſt, finding herſelf, one evening, worſe than uſual, 
forgot to conceal the letter ſhe had received from her 
W miſtreſs ; ſhe left it in her pocket and retired to reſt. 
A young female {lave ſlept in the ſame room, and was 
awaked in the night by the groans of Nouraha ; the 


5 | ſlave aroſe, and taking a light, went to her bed-ſide, 


and found, that, having been ſtruck with an apo- 
= plexy, ſhe had juſt breathed her laſt. Immediately 
the ſlave, with an intention of looking for the keys 
to plunder Nouraha, who had been enriched by the 


2 | liberality ef the princeſs, ſearched her pockets, and 


found a letter there, which had nothing in it that 
could expoſe Naſuf, but which contained proofs of 
our intelligence, and particulars relative to my ſon, 
as though he were ſtill in exiſtence. The baſe flave 
read this letter : ſhe knew, as every one did, that the 
caliph, in giving me Abaſſa for a wife, had meant 
nothing farther than conferring on me the honour of 
receiving her hand ; ſhe conceived, that treachery 

= | would 
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would make her fortune, and full of this idea, left 
the ſeraglio at break of day, and without mentioning 
the. death of Nouraha, carried my letter to the ca- 
 liph. . On leaving his apartment, ſhe met Naſuf, and 

| believing him to be bath mine and the princeſs's 
enemy, ſhe boaſted of what ſhe had been doing, and 
mentioned the contents of the letter; Naſuf, finding 
he was neither named nor indicated, inſtantly formed 
the plan which he has executed with ſo much courage. 
The caliph had ordered the ſlave to attend in the ad- 
jacent chamber, and Naſuf waited in great tremula- 
tion the reſult of Aaron's reflections. He was cer- 
tain, that this imperious deſpot was meditating terri- 
ble vengeance; but could not foreſee the atrocity of 
his cruelty. At length Naſuf, being called by the 
tyrant, entered his cabinet, and ſhuddered on ob- 
ſerving his pale and ill-boding looks. —“ Naſuf, ſaid 
he, I am betrayed !' Tes, ſeignior,' replied Na- 
ſuf, the faithful ſlave, who has informed againſt the 
two guilty perſons, has juſt been ſpeaking to me of it; 
I have long entertained ſome vague ſuſpicions in that 
reſpect; the princeſs and Barmecide dreaded my vi- 
gilance, and hence, ſeignior, is the true-cauſe of the 
hatred they bear me.“ «© Naſuf,' returned Aaron, 
© may I depend upon thy fidelity? Command me, 
ſeignior.“ Well then, let the unworthy Abaſſa be 
thrown into a dungeon for the reſt of her life; let all 
who bear the odicus name of Barmecide be extir- 
pated from the face of the earth, and let them be all 
deſtroyed within the ſpace of an hour (13).“ Naſuf, 
diſſembling the horror he felt, ſeemed to ſhare the 
tyrant's fury; but he repreſented, that it appeared to 
him more adviſeable, to have all theſe executions take 
place at the ſame moment, and he begged to be 
charged only with mine; and with conducting the 
princeſs to priſon. To this Aaron conſented. This 
virtuous ſlave then repaired to Abaſſa, informed her 
of every thing, promiſed to favour my eſcape, to li- 


; berate 
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berate her in a ſhort time, and to accompany her,in 
| her flight. He took poſſeſſion of all my letters, 
burned them, and conducted the wretched Abaſſa to 
the dungeon the tyrant had allotted her. After 
having received a note from her for me, he came to 
my houſe ; for during the heats of ſummer I did not 
live in the palace, but at a villa on the banks of the 
Tigris. I had paſſed that fatal night without retiring 
to reſt; Aaron had charged me with ſo much buſineſs 
the preceding day, that I had not yet finiſhed it. I 
was labouring for the barbarian, when Naſuf entered 
my chamber. Generous Barmecide, faid he, arm 
yourſelf with all your reſolution, and read this billet.“ 
J laid hold of the note he preſented, and read theſe 
terrible words: we 5 1 
O canſt thou forgive thy unhappy wife? all is 
diſcovered! my fatal affection has undone thee ! thy 
head is proſcribed, thy brothers, with all their fa- 
mily, are ſuffering under the aſſaſſin's ſtroke, and it is 
from the bottom of a dungeon that I write this 
Naſuf will ſave thee, and he promiſes to unite us.— 
Ahl take pity upon Abaſſa, and if thou be not as in- 
flexible as the author of our miſery, flee, my dear 
hufband, and follow the guidance of Naſufs' - 
O my dear brothers! cried I, © what, at this 
inſtant they are falling by the hands of ruffians |— 
Time is precious,” interrupted Naſuf, follow me, 
ſeignior.“ What! ſhall I flee like a vile criminal, 
while my brothers are murdered | ah ! I can ſeg their 
blood ſtream, I can hear their lamentable cries, and 
| the cries of their children and their wives:—No, I 
will avenge them, or periſh Y—=On ſaying this, I 


ſnatched my ſword, and ruſhed towards the door. 


| Naſuf, laying hold of me, cried ; © whither would 
you run? your brothers are no more, *tis- now too 
late, but Abaſſa yet lives, and you are going to cauſe 


W her death '— I will tab the tyrant to the heart; I 


muſt avenge my brothers. Ungrateful man, cried 
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Naſuf, * go you owe nothing to the unhappy princeſs 
you: ſeduced, do you owe nothing to me, who, for 
your ſake, am expoſing myſelf to deſtrution ?* Thefe 
words made me ſtart, I remained motionlefs, and 


Naſuf, taking me by the arm, dragged me along.—I 


ſuffered myſelf to be led on.—Naſuf, being perfectly 


; acquainted with my houſe, conducted me through a 


back door which opened into a court, at the end of 


which was a vault. He had the keys of the door, 


and of the vault; for it was through that door, which 
lay towards the fields, that he was uſed to ſee me ſe- 
cretly in the night time, whenever he had any thing 
particular to communicate to me; and in order not 
to be overheard, we were accuſtomed to paſs this pri- 
vate court, and to hold converſe together in the 
vault. He opened the door, and leading me into it, 
© promiſe me, ſaid he, in the name of honour and 

atitude, to have a regard for your life, and to wait 
here till I come to fetch you away; and I, in return, 
promiſe you to ſave Abaſſa, to take her out of priſon, 
and conduct her into Europe.” At theſe words, I 
made the extorted vow, which I accompanied with a 
groan ; he then departed, ſhut the door upon me, 
leaving me alone in the midſt of the vault, in all the 
Horrors of ' darkneſs. I was now, for the firſt time in 
my life, feized with- terror! my imagination, ſtruck 
with the maſſacre of my brothers, repreſented the 
horrid picture in ſuch vivid colours, that the reality 


would ſcarce have agonized me more | I beheld them 
| deprived of life, pierced with wounds, extended on 


the ground, with their wives and children murdered 
in their arms J I ſaw their disfigured countenances in 
death, ſtill expreflive of terror and deſpair l It 


| ſeemed as if I were ſurrounded with theſe hakeatable 
objects, a cold ſweat. bedewed my whole frame; and 
not being able to remain in one place, 1 wandered, 


notwithſtanding the thick darkneſs: which environed 


me, and the ſpacious vault, in ſo wild a manner, 
that 


that when I met with any obſtactes in my way, or 
walked over any unevenneſs of the ground, I drew 
back with horror, my hair ſtood an end, as if I had 
trampled upon the bleeding bodies of my unhappy 
brothers. All theſe firſt moments of deſpair were 
devoted to the feelings of nature. Being at eaſe re- 
ſpecting the life of Abaſſa, love, which was concen- 
trated in my heart, ſeemed to be effaced thence; the 
dreadful image of my whole family pitileſsly mur- 
dered, annihilated every other idea; moreover, my 
paſſion, which had proved the cauſe of this horrid 
diſaſter, I now conſidered as a crime, and had it at 
this moment ſtood forwards, I ſhould have repulſed 
it as a remorſeful intruder. In fine, I could only con- 
template my murdered brothers, and even the deſire 
of vengeance was leſs powerful than my grief. At 
the end of four or five hours, however, not finding 
Naſuf return, a frightful miſtruſt diſtracted my mind 
with other thoughts, and new ſenſations; I began to 
fancy, that Naſuf had betrayed me, and that, being 
an accomplice of the tyrant, he had inveigled me into 
the vault to bury me there. I had nor the key about 
me; I recollected, that Naſuf had taken away my 
ſword, and reflecting on certain other circumſtances, 
I no longer doubted of his perfidy. Twelve years diſ- 
cretion and devotedneſs ſhould have ſkreened Naſuf 
from this horrid ſuſpicion, but fear and danger always 
produce miſtruſt, the juſt puniſhment of tyrants, and 
the greateſt torment. of the unfortunate. I forgot 
then all the ſervices of Naſuf, being wholly taken up 
by reflection upon my own ſituation ; it appeared to 
me void of all probability, that Naſuf ſhould be able 
to return to my houſe to liberate me, and afterwards 
to perſuade the caliph he had put me to death, whilſt, 
on the contrary, every thing ſeemed to prove, that 
he was acting in concert with my implacable oppreſ- 
ſor. 'The hatred and cruelty of Aaron would, TI 
thought, have naturally induced him to order this 
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kind of death, which would give him the aflurance 


. 
* 


of a tedious onde and the baſeneſs of an aſſaſſin 


muſt have preferred treachery to any other expedient. 
Struck with theſe reffections, I conſidered my death 
as inevitable, and in the manner it ſeemed to approach, 
I contemplated it with horror. Then did my feelings 


on my own account call back my attention to the ob- 


ject of the deareſt ſentiments of my heart; then I 
fancied Abaſſa could not ſurvive me; I repreſented 


her to my imagination all bathed in tears, and lan- 
guiſhing in a dungeon, and I fell into a lethargic op- 
preffion of mind. From this ſtate I was quickly 


rouſed by violent fits of rage and fury, and I experi- 
enced all the torments ariſing from unavailing hatred 
and unbounded deſire of vengeance.  O, how dearly 
did the diftreſs of this ſingle day pay for thirteen years 
of glory and felicity! I ſhould have ſunk under its 
prefſure, had not hope, which in any ſituation never 
entirely abandoned us, ſuddenly revived my courage. 
Endeavouring to figure to myſelf the effect which the 
news of my death would have on the minds of the 


people, I imagined ſuch an event was likely to create 
a rebellion; the more I reflected, the more was I 


perſuaded of this; and I ſoon became fully convinced 


of it; I ſaw the tyrant hurled from his throne, I ſaw 


Abaffa's deliverance from priſon, and I cheriſhed the 
wild idea, that the people would haſten to effect my 


own. At length, towards the evening, I heard the 


approach of footſteps, the door of the vault opened, 
and I faw Naſuf enter; his aſpect alarmed me, a 
deadly palenefs disfigured his features, his clothes 
were torn and ſtained with blood; ia one hand he 
held a torch, and in the other, a drawn ſword. — His 
looks, his gait, however, and the expreſſion of his 
countenance, diſpelled, in ſpite of me, all the dark 
ſuſptzions I had been entertaining. I waited in 


fllence he came up to me, and returning my ſword : 
5 | eſcape, 
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nerous et e e ſole friend, 1. ka FONT that 
fortune had left me —. Let us loſe no time,“ ſaid 


ſaying this, he threw A+ — cloke over my ſhoulders, 
and taking me by the hand, we went out together; 
we found two horſes at the back door, we mounted, 
and Naſuf, advancing before me, bade me follow 
him, and recommended me to keep profound ſilence 
till we ſhould get into the open country. The iky 
was overcaſt, yet the moon, from time to time dart- 
ing its beams through the clouds, afforded, at inter- 
vals, ſufficient light to enable us to diſtinguiſh the 
ſurrounding objects. At firſt we proceeded along the 
walls of Bagdat ; ; I ſhuddered on beholding the towers 
of the tyrant's palace, and turning my eyes around, 
I perceived the moſque in which I had received the 
hand of Abaffa ; at this ſpectacle I wept; — A moment 
afterwards we paſſed. before the gate through which L 
had entered, eight. years, before in triumph, and I felt 
my heart ready to burſt Every ſep I took reminded 
me of my paſt glory, and revived the idea of my 
b which was newer drr to return] des yet 


a kind. of annihilation Gil more 7 than all = 
regret I had juſt felt. I ſorrowfully accompanied 
Naſuf along the banks of the Tigris, when of a ſudden 
a confuſed noiſe ſtruck my ear, and I diſtinguiſhed 
plaintive cries and deep groans at a diſtance. Moved 
at what I heard, I lifted up my eyes, and on the op- 
poſite ſide of the river, juſt facing us, I perceived the 
mountain I held ſo ſacred, and the ſummit. of the 
temple.—I obſerved, with ſurpriſe, that the edifice 
was illuminated, and innymerable multitudes covered 
over the. mountain.— Let us ſtop a moment here, 

D 2 ſaid 
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ſaid Naſuf, and in ſpite of tyranny and proſcription, . 
receive a laſt homage, and more affecting than any 
that have been paid * during your proſperity.— 
Know, continued he, that ever ſince morning, 
from the inſtant the report of your death was ſpread 

abroad, all your true admirers, all'your real friends, 
have ſucceſlively repaired to the mountain. There, on 
the temple you : raiſed, where the indigent and op- 
preſſed depoſited-their complaints, which you never 
rejected, have they deplored your loſs. The great, 
O :Barmecide, who gave you magnificent entertain- 
ments, the men on whom you conferred conſiderable 

offices, -and whoſe fortunes are derived from your 
bounty, are not in the number of theſe votaries. The 
moſt faithful even of ſuch deſcription conceal them- 
] ſelves, and are ſilent, the reſt already are ſoliciting 
| your ſpoils ; but the:Jamentations you hear appealing 
to the throne of heaven iſſue from the heart, they 
3 come from the orphan who found you a father, from 
| | the oppreſſed widow you ſuecoured, from the aged 


you comforted, from the work-man and artiſan whoſe 
induſtry you encouraged, from the artiſt and man of 
letters, who are indebted to you for the diſplay of 
| their talents, and their glory.—In a word, in that 
| temple of which, ſince your fall, and in the face of 
the tyrant, public gratitude has made you the divi- 
nity, eloquence and poetry are celebrating your vir- 
| | tues, and the people are deploring you.” (14) 0 
j Naſuf,” cried I, if this grateful people ſhould again 
fee Barmecide, if they ſhould hear him implore their 
vengeance? . Vain hope,” interrupted Naſuf, « the 
| .caliph indeed has, not dared to forbid this public 
: mourning, but he' has ſtationed troops over the whole 
0 mountain, under pretext of maintaining order. And 
ſhall an unarmed multitude oppoſe them, a multitude 
which confifts, for the moſt part, of old men and 
women, and children P At this I heaved a deep 
Ash, and WY towards the mountain, I con- 
3 templated 
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under my window; he then gave the expected ſig- 
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templated in ſilence the ſpectacle it afforded ; I en- 
joyed, with tranſport, the felicity of creating ſuch re- 
gret; but the more I was affected at this, the keener 
I felt the ſad reverſe of fortune, which tore me from 
this beloved nation. © Unfortunate people, cried I, 

« you whom carry in my heart, you are weeping at 
my death, and it is no illufion which afflicts you.“ 
© Yes, Barmecide has truly ceaſed to exiſt !—he can 
henceforward no longer contribute to your welfare! 
Barmecide is no more !* I could not go on, my ſobs 
choaked my utterance, and I followed Naſuf, who 
was proceeding on his way; I turned my head to- 
wards the eaſt, in order to keep the mountain as long 


| as poſſible in ſight 3 and when I ſaw it began to diſ- 


appear, and for ever, my heart ſunk within me, I 


W lifted up my hands towards the place, and groaned in 


all the bitterneſs of deſpair. It ſeemed as if I had 

been bidding an eternal adieu to felicity. and glory ! - 
« We travelled the whole night, and during that 

time Naſuf related all the particulars I have men- 


| tioned, and he afterwards informed me in what man- 


ner he had continued to deceive the tyrant. . When 
he came to me the firſt time, he had, in concert with 
the caliph, concealed round my houſe a party of 
armed men, who were to appear at an appointed fig- 
nal. Naſuf had perſuaded the caliph it was of the 
utmoſt importance, that the people ſhould not be in- 
formed 'of this event till they had heard of my death. 
Aaron was ſenſible they would ſhow more energy in 
defending, than avenging me, and he approved of the 
meaſure, Naſuf, having locked me in the vault, re- 
turned to my apartment, and there this intrepid man, 
this heroic friend, drew his poniard, and made a large 
wound in his left arm, then he ſprinkled the room, 
my bed, my clothes, and his own, with the generous | 
ſtream that iſſued from it, and threw a large cloxe 

thus ſtained with blood into the Tigris, which ran 


nal, , 
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all my domeſtics were taken into cuſtody. Naſuf 


dt laſt He had overpowered and killed me near the 
indem, and then thrown my body into the Tigris, 
eee the veoble ſhou uld not pay me funeral 


to ſee all my domeiti 
took the keys, and repaired to the palace; his ex- 


wound opened afreſh, and the caliph faw the blood 


given him my houſe, and all it contained. Naſuf 
took occaſion to obſerve: to him, that he wiſhed to 
return there to make ſure of the gold, and other va- 


nal, the troop of aſſaſſins ruſhed into the houſe, and 
called the" ſoldiers into my chamber; he told them 


he had found me in bed; that after having given me 
feveraF wounds, I had ſpring upon the floor, and 
wrapped myſelf up in my cloke, that having ſnatched 
the dagger from him, I had given him a wound; that 


in orucu ann 8. 1 0 f 3 f ET 
konours; and he pointed to my cloke, which was yet 
floating dan the water. Naſuf ordered thę troops 


dcs T2 of the houſe ; be then 


treme paleneſs and bloody garments ſerved the more 
to corroborate his tale, and at the end of it, he dex- 
terouſly took off the handkerchief that bound his 
arm without being obſerved by Aaron, and his 


gu out; he then no longer could doubt of the ef- 
orts I had made in my defence, or of my death. 
The better to ſecure the obedience of Naſuf, he had 


luable things, which the manſion muſt contain, and 
to find ſome papers which tlie caliph wiſhed to ſecure; 
but added, that fearing the fury of the people, who 
in a few moments were going to hear he had immo- 
Hted their idol, he would not only avoid entering the 
houſe in the day-time, but would afterwards conceal 
Himſelf, and even withdraw from the court for a 
while. This precaution ſeemed extremely natural to | 
the caliph ; he reflected a moment, and then told him | 
that having learned from the letter which had un- 
done me, that J had a ſon, he'wiſhed to have him 
included in the proſcription' of my family, and defi- 
red Nafuf to ſet off ſecretly in the night 5 
| ; . an 
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and to take upon himſelf the diſcovery of the child. 
Naſuf joyfully embraced this propoſal ; he returned 
in the evening to my houſe, and entered with a ſingle: 
ſlave belonging to the caliph, to whom he gave my 
papers, and as ſoon as the ſlave went out, he came to- 
liberate me. He aſſured me the caliph had not yet 
taken any violent meaſures againſt Abaſſa, make 
yourſelf eaſy, added he, on her account; I have 
inſtructed her in what ſhe muſt ſay, ſhould ſhe be 
interrogated ; I ſhall return to the tyrant after my 
journey to Mecca, he places great confidence. in me, 
and I ſhall ſoon-find means of delivering the princeſs, 
and taking our flight together, and, believe me, the 
happieſt moment of my life will be that in which I. 
ſhall reſtore her to your arms.'—Conceive,, if it be 
poſſible, the emotions and the deep ſenſe of grati- 
tude which ſuch. a relation, and ſuch promiſes, muſt 
have inſpired in my breaſt. _ - 
A little before day-light, Naſuf put a writing 
into my hands which, contained the itinerary of the 
route I had to follow. We agreed I ſhould proceed 
in the night only, as long as I ſhould continue in the 
tyrant's dominions, and that when come into Europe, 
I ſhould take up my reſidence in the country of Ba- 
varia; that I ſhould aſſume the name of Giaffar, 
ſhould wait the arrival of Abaſſa and himſelf, and he. 
promiſed to join me in the courſe of ſeven or eight 
months. Before we parted, he. delivered to me a: 
_ caſket of precious ſtones and gold, which he had 
brought from my houſe, and he furniſhed me with, 
an order ſigned by the caliph, and ſtamped with his 
ſeal, which he had received for himſelf ; this writing 
imported, that he was travelling on a ſecret miſſion, © 
and commanded all the ſubjects of the caliph to re- 
ceive and lodge him. With this paper I was autho- 
rized to appear without exciting ſufpicion by my diſ- 
guiſe, and even to hide my face by unfolding the 
drapery of my turban. Naſuf informed me he had 
"= taken 
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taken farther precautions in favour of my journey, 
and when he arrived at Mecca he would write to the 
caliph, that he had loft this paper. It was thus that 


I parted from this faithful friend; I preſſed him a 


long time in my arms, and wept 3 and wheri he had 


left me, I felt myſelf alone in the univerſe - My 


Journey, thanks to the ingenious forecaſt of Naſuf, 
was perfectly fortunate. Being arrived in Bavaria, I 
entruſted the count with my ſecret. In him I found 
the friendthip of a brother, and all the diſcretion 
which my ſituation required; for the life of Naſuf, 


and perhaps that of Abaſſa, depend on the belief 


which prevails, that I no longer exiſt !—A few months 
after my arrival, Gerold, under pretext of ſome in- 


quiries relative to the arts, diſpatched one of his 
* Fquires to Bagdat, with inſtructions to get informa- 
tion relative to every thing that paſſed there.— It is 


more than two years ſince E arrived in Europe, and I 


continued a long time in hopes, that Naſuf would be 


able to peform his promiſes ; but fince the return of 
Gerold's emiſſary, my hopes are almoſt extinct. This 
emiffary, who had been at the court of Bagdat, in- 


formed us that the nation ſtill mourned for Barme- 


cide ; that no one knew what was become of the prin- 


- ceſs; that ſome ſaid ſhe had ſunk under her afflic- 
tions, others that the had ſecretly eſcaped into Eu- 


rope; that Naſuf was in high favour with the caliph, 
and poſſeſſed an immenſe fortune, and that reſiding 


continually in the palace, he never quitted the perſon 


* 


of the caliph. After this report, I was but too well 


convinced, that Naſuf, ſatisfied with having been my 
deliverer, had not reſolution enough to ſacrifice his 


fortune and country in my behalf : I have no right, 
however, to complain, but this negle& of his pro- 
Miſe condemns fe to eternal obſcurity !—To him am 


I indebted for my life, and I cannot reſume my 
name, without expoſing my bencfactor to the venge- 
ance of the tyrant ! In fine, my fears and uncertainty 

oF reſpecting 
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reſpecting the ſituation of Abaſſa fill up the meaſure 
of my misfortune —Flattering myſelf, however, ſhe 
is actually in Europe, and that Naſuf, either through 
remiſſneſs, or fearful, perhaps, leſt we ſhould be 
again united, has not directed her to fly to the domi- 
nions of the count of Bavaria, I have been wandering. 
for more than a year; I endeavour to diſcover her 
ſteps, encouraged by a faint hope which every day ſtill 
enfeebles. But to ſeek her is the only ſhadow of fe- 
licity that is left me, and to this dear occupation does 
my device relate, which at the ſame time bears allu- 
ſion to the golden Herb, that Abaſſa ſought after to ſave 
my life. Thus ought you now to conceive the reaſons 
which attach me to Gerold's party. A fugitive, and 
a proſcribed man, in him have I found not only my 
true ſovereign, but a benefactor and a friend; at- 
tached by gratitude, and by the tendereſt amity, en- 
gaged by the communication I have made of my ſe- 
cret, I am forced to combat in ſupport of a cauſe 
which ſeems to me unjuſt. But I may venture to flat- 
ter myſelf that my preſence here will be attended with 
fome utility; Gerold has procured my admittance into 
the counſel of the confederate princes ; there I may 
hope to be heard, and I confole myſelf under the 
neceſſity which obliges me to take arms, with the 
hopes of inſtigating Gerold, and the other chiefs, to 
pacific meaſures.” _ e 


* 
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CHAPTER. . 
UNFORESEEN TROUBLE. | 
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What's female beauty, but an air divine, mb oe? 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces thine ? 4 
They like the ſun irradiate all between, a 
. e N beexuſe the ſoul is Teen.” 5 i. 
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WHEN Barmecide had fniſhed his ſtory, his two 
friends” expreffed their thanks and ſenſibility, and 
prolonged” their viſit more than an hour. At laſt, 
after the moſt tender farewel, they took leave of the 
* amy and immediately fet out to the court 
he ducheſs of Cleves (15). Upon the road, Oli- 
ver — much of Barmecide; and in the misfbrtune 


of this illuſtrious outlaw he could ſee nothing to com- 


are to his own ; for Barmecide, notwithſtanding the 


fenſibility of his foul, had never experienced the fatal 


ſway of a predominant paffion; his heart, divided 
between ambition and love, eould have been but tran- 
fiently torn by violent ſenſations “ In a word,” 
added Oliver, «© he will always derive eonſolatior: - 
from glory, and we may conclude, from his own 


| Rory, that could he ever reſume the ſplendid name of 
Barmecide, he would ceaſe to weep for- Abaſſa !“ 


Iſambard approved theſe refleftions, but ſoon brought 
back the converſation to the ſubject of Beatriee. 

'This princeſs engaged both his imagination and his 
heart ; and when he perceived the towers of her caſ- 


- tle, and the white and azure ſtandard which waved 
from the top of the edifice, he experienced a ſenſa- 


tion of joy blended with a vague diſquietude, with 
which his heart was at the ſame time fadly opprefled. 


'The: vaſt caſtle of Cleves is ſituate on the ſummit of a 
majeſtic 


— 
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"majeſtic mountain, covered with: rocks, and woods, 
and plants of every kind; prolific ſprings of pureſt 
water iſſue from the rocks, forming caſcades. and 
ſtreams, which fall and meander among the cyprefles 
and pines, and wander over flowery ſpots of meadow 
ground. An ancient and gloomy foreſt almoſt encir- 
cles the mountain, and covers more than half of it 
on the other ſide lies an extenſive plain, watered by 
the Rhine (16). Arriving at the firſt guard, the 
knights declared their names, and the, motives of 
their journey; then, being eſcorted by two ſoldiers, . 
they proceeded forwards. When near the caftle the 
ſoldiers blew a horn, which was a ſignal that an- 
nounced to the princeſs the arrival of her new defen- 
ders. Immediately an anſwer was given by the ſound 
of drums and trumpets. At laſt having climbed the 
mountain, and paſſed all the fortifications, they came 
to the draw-bridge, which was inſtantly let down. 
There a crowd of {quires and pages belonging to the 
ducheſs waited for the knights. They led them 
through ſeveral ſpacious courts, to the ſound of mili- 
tary mulic ; all this preparation redoubled Iſambard's 
emotion, and when he was within a hundred paces of 
the flight of ſteps which led to the apartments of the 
palace, and had alighted from his ſteed, he experi- 
enced ſuch violent palpitation of heart, that he was 
forced to lean on, Oliver's arm; who, . remarking this 
extraordinary . agitation, ſmiled, and almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant heaved a deep ſigh, on recollecting his 
firſt interview with the unfortunate: Celanira ! The 
embarrafiment of Iſambard ſtill increafed, when he 
ſuddeviy perceived, at the top of the ſteps, a group 
of ladies in the moſt; ſuperb dreſſes. One of them 
_ clothed. in filver brocade, and appearing in the midit 
of the circle, was advanced ſome paces before the reſt, 
and ſtood upon the brink of the ſteps; one of the 
ſquires, knowing her perſon, informed the knights 
it was the princeſs herſelf (17). The knights quick- 
e206! | | enced 
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828 their pace, and arrived at the foot of the ſtairs 5 
they could then diſtinctly ſee this celebrated dncheſs ; 
but no ſooner had Iſambard caſt his eyes upon her, 
than, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, he ſtarted back, and 

looked at his unhappy friend. —Oliver, pale and 
trembling, and ready to faint, had his eyes caſt upon 
the ground, and appeared motionleſs. The ducheſs 
obſerved him for a moment with ſome attention, then 
breaking  filence, ſhe addreſſed the two friends in a 
ſpeech full of grace, and inviting them to accompany 
her, ſhe entered the palace; Iſambard, who, for ſe- 
veral minutes paſt, had thought of nothing but his 
unfortunate companion in arms, now in his turn lent 
him the affiſtance of his arm. Oliver, rouſing all 
his reſolution, reſumed a calmer deportment, and 
mounted the ſtair-caſe. In the veſtibule they met 
Lancelot and Angilbert, who came .and embraced 
them; and Lancelot addrefling the two friends 
&« You have ſeen the princeſs,” ſaid he, „and were 
you not much ſtruck with the aſtoniſhing reſemblance 
between her and the unhappy daughter of Witikind ? 
I blame myſelf for not having mentioned this to Oli- 
ver,'to whom this likeneſs muſt renew the painful re- 
membrance of a tragical ſcene. I thought of this 
during our interview, but was averſe to enter into 
that detail in the preſence of à ſtrange knight: I in- 
tended to have told him privately, and I forgot it.” 
At theſe words Oliver ſtammered a few broken ſylla- 
bles, which Iſambard haſtened to interrupt, obſerving, 
that he himſelf had experienced equal emotion and 
commiſeration. _«<« Yet,” obſerved Angilbert, “ ir is 
not one of thoſe -miraculous likeneſſes, of which ſo 
many inſtances are to be found in romance; on ex- 
amining Beatrice you will find conſiderable difference 
between her and Celanira. Beatrice is not light- 
haired, her locks are auburn, and her eyes black, her 
eyebrows': are much darker and larger than thofe of 


e ber mouth! is not ſo ſmall, her long eye- 
| laſhes 
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laſhes make her eyes appear larger, and her noſe, 
though of the fame form, is ſtill more delicate; but 
that reſplendent clearneſs of complexion, thoſe ſame 
looks, the like expreſſion of candour and ſenſibility, 
a ſimilar tone of voice, the ſame ſize, and an uncom- 
mon ſimilitude of manners, mien, and deportment, 
produce an illuſion which will affect you a hundred 
times a day, by reviving the image of the moſt in- 
tereſting perſon we ever ſaw at the court of Charle- 
magne.” This converſation vas interrupted by Oger 
the Dane, who, with ſome degree of confuſion, came 
in queſt of his old friends; he dreaded their raillery, 
but they were not in a humour to remind him of the 
cottage, and to laugh at his philoſophy. ä 
It was now time to repair to the ſaloon, and deter- 
mine upon ſeeing the charming Beatrice again, Oli- 
ver avoided looking at her; Iſambard gazed on her 
with admiration chaſtened by remorſe: for while en- 
raptured at the pleaſure of hearing and ſeeing her, he 
_ conſidered himſelf as Oliver's rival; and if the repu- 
tation of the ducheſs had not long ſince made deep 
impreſſion upon his heart, this fatal refemblance 
would have preſerved him from any dangerous degree 
of amorous infection. But ſhe had engaged his atten- 
tion for more than three months paſt ; the peruſal of 
the tablets had completely turned his head; and find- 
ing her a thouſand times beyond what fame had de- 
{cribed her to be, and being well perſuaded, that 
even a* more perfect reſemblance could not render 
Oliver faithleſs to the memory of Celanira, he fondly 
gave himſelf up to the enchantment of an infant 
paſſion. Iſambard had a reſtitution to make, and, 
accoſting the ducheſs, he preſented her the tablets, 
relating in what manner they had fallen into his 
bands. Beatrice bluthed, and requeſted him to keep 
them: „ TI flatter myſelf, > added ſhe, “ that in 
examining my conduct you will ever find it conſonant 

| with the — thoſe tablets contain.“ Iſambard 
received 
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received the precious gift with tranſport a gift which 
afforded a happy preſage to his love. Oliver, who 
had been ill at eaſe ever ſince he entered the palace,, | 


ea out at the end of an hour, on pretext of viſit- 


the. fortifications. An inſtant after he was fol- 


| lowed by Iſambard. When they met together, a mo- 


ment's lence took place, on account of their Ge 
embarraſſment; a laſt Oliver, affectionately graſping 
the hand of his friend, ſaid—« My dear Ifambard, 
eaſily. perceive what is labouring in your mind.—Ah ! 
may the new paſſion, with which you are inſpired, 
ſecure your felicity—'tis all the with. I have noweto 
make. Beatrice reſembles her, but it is not h! You 
underſtand this, and the diſtinction ought, to be ſuffi- 
cient to remove all your apprehenſions.“ It is 
true,” returned Iſambard, „ that I have an enthuſi- 
aſtic admiration for Beatrice, and perhaps I ſhall ſoon 
be deeply enamoured with her; but it will be without 
hope, for how can I encourage any? In a word, I 
have devoted my life to thee, and never ſhall I form 
any projects inconſiſtent with that ſacred engage- 
ment.“ Oliver preſſed his friend's hand, and was 
unable to make reply; when ſome knights approach= 
ing them at this moment put an end to the converſa- 
tion. 

Inthe 3 Lancelot preſented the two friends 
to the principal ladies of the court. Iſambard was 
moſtly ſtruck with the beauty of the charming Delia, 
the favourite of Beatrice. This young damſel, who 
was only ſixteen, was as remarkable for her candour 
and modeſty as for the brilliancy of her perſon. Far 
from being elated with pride at this favour, ſhe kept 
herſelf continually at a diſtance. On all occaſions 
ſhe ſought the loweſt place, and ſhunned every diſ- 


tinction. Admiration and praiſe ſeemed to aſtoniſh 


and embarraſs her. The ſimplicity of her dreſs, the 
engaging penſiveneſs of her looks, and unalterable 
en of her temper, pee an intereſt fo Ber 

whole 


wt 
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wht: * which carried every thing before it. 
In fine, ſhe afforded an inſtance, extremely novel in 
a court, of a favourite poſſeſſed of humility and diffi- 
dence, devoid of all ambition, without ceremony, or 
pretenſions, and meddling with nothing. Iſambard 
met with great pleaſure the fair Amalberga, who was 
attached to Delia by the tendereſt ties of friendſhip. 
He talked with her of Charlemagne, and the virtu- 
ous Amalberga could not hear the praiſes of that 
hero with indifference. At night the two friends 
were ſhown to their apartments; there they found 
arms of precious workmanthip, rich mantles of pur- 
ple hue lined with ermine, and other coſtly gifts, 
with which they were preſented by Beatrice (18). 
Ifambard, who uſually: did not go to Oliver's room 
before half after eleven, obſerved, among the ſquires 
and. pages who had brought the preſents ints his 
chamber, one of the latter, who was leſs than the 
reſt, whoſe appearance was charming, but whoſe fea- 
tures he could not well diſtinguiſh, becauſe he kept 
at a diſtance, and in the dark, and concealed himſelf 
behind the others. When they were all gone out, 
the little page remained in the room, and ſhutting 
the door, he then advanced up to Iſambard, who, 
looking ftedfaſtly at him, immediately recogniſed Ar- 
moflede; but no longer was it in his eyes the dan- 
gerous Armoflede, whom he had found ſo charming 
a little while before; he was become acquainted with 
her artifices and all the baſeneſs of her conduct, and 
ſhe could now only excite indignation and contempt. 
After having eyed her from head to foot with the 
reateſt indifference “ May I venture to aſk, ma- 
dam, faid he, „what is the object of this maſque- 
rade 22—This queſtion, and the cold manner in which 
it was uttered, entirely diſconcerted the lady. How- 
ever, ſoon reſuming her wonted audacity, ſhe re- 
plied, that in order to aveid the perſecution of Adal- 
ge, 6 ſhe-had taken refuge in the caſtle 3 that ſhe: had 


not 
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not confided her ſecret to any one; had obtained the 
office of page about the perſon of the princeſs, but 
Had no particular employment ' aſſigned her, and 
therefore ſhe was not obliged to live with the other 
pages, or to appear in public; ſhe added, that the 
certainty. of meeting Iſambard here had induced her 
to make choice of this aſylum ; and ſhe finiſhed her 
ſtory with proteſtations of gratitude and friendſhip. 
During the narration, Iſambard, leaning in a negli- 
gent manner againſt the chimney-piece, heard her 
with indifference, and without making any interrup- 
tion; when the had done ſpeaking—* I cannot make 
a better return to your confidence, madam,” ſaid he, 
« t han by giving you two uſeful pieces of advice. The 
firſt, that you carefully avoid the preſence of Oliver; 
for ſhould he meet you, I ſhall take upon myſelf to 
ſpare him the horror of ſeeing you a ſecond time, by 
Informing the princeſs who you are, that ſhe may no 
longer give an aſylum to vice. What I next recom- 
mend relates to prince Adalgiſe : you have, madam, 
a very eaſy way to eſcape his perſecutions ; inſtead of 
having recourſe to falſehood and diſguiſe, at once 
give up all impoſture; relate to him, without deceit, 
the principal incidents of your. life, and you will 
quickly ſee him bluſh at his ridiculous conſtancy.” 
During this diſcourſe, Armoflede, quite confounded 
and motionleſs, recollected with terror the fatal pre- 
diction of the virtuous Meinrad; all pale and trem- 
bling, ſhe was on the point of fainting away. At 
length, falling into a chair : « O heavens,” ſaid ſhe, 
« js this a French knight? Is it Iſambard who thus 
treats a woman, that has juſt been giving him a proof 
of the moſt unſuſpicious confidence! This reproach 
was ill founded, but it touched the delicacy of the 
generous Iſambard: « Yes, madam,” returned he, 
« J acknowledge all the decorums due to your ſex, 
and you yourſelf are able to bear evidence of it. We 
owe the profoundeſt reſpect to all virtuous women, or 
Or ; : | to 
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to all who appear ſo, and ſuch we ought always to 
ſuppoſe them; for being born to protect and defend 
the ſex, we feel the neceſſity of giving them our 
eſteem. But when we have evident proofs of their 
perverſeneſs, we are exonefated from our attentions, 
and they can only pretend to our ſuccour, which 
weakneſs and misfortune have ever a right to claim. 
Thus, madam, is it, that I have already combated 
for you, and that I ſhould ſtill be ready to render 
you, the ſame ſervices if you had occaſion for 
them (19).” © At the time you mention,” returned 
Armoflede, „you ſeemed prejudiced againſt me in- 
deed, but were far from exprefling that hatred and 
horror which appear now to govern you ; what then 
have I done ſince that period?“ «© Excuſe me, ma- 
dam, from entering into ſuperfluous explanations.” 
cc What!” cried Armoflede, vehemently,, „ when 
you accuſe me of being a monſter, when you treat 
me with the moſt provoking contempt, you refuſe to 
inform me what are my crimes ! You- condemn me 
without hearing, do you call that juſtice ? Would you 
act in this way with a man, who could call you to an 
account for the outrage ? Is it thus you reſpect the 
weakneſs of which you pretend to be the protector?“ 
cc Well, madam,” anſwered Iſambard, “ fince our 
interview, I have learned the whole ſtory of the un- 
happy Oliver.” Upon this Armoflede, obliging Iſam- 
\ bard to liſten to her, endeavoured to palliate her 
crime, in proteſting ſhe had never been able to be- 
lieve that. Diaulas was really the brother of Celanira z 
ſhe ſupported this falſehood, and many others, by a 
flood of tears. Iſambard was not affected, yet he 
became a little ſoftened. «© Calm yourſelf, madam,” 
ſaid he, «and, for heaven's ſake, let us put an end 
for ever to this fatal ſubjett; conduct yourſelf here 
with prudence, and, above all, avoid the ſight of 
Oliver, and be aſſured of my diſcretion. But let this 
interview be our laſt; you will never make me alter 
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painful ſenſation at the bottom of his heart, which 
emed like compaſſion. Armoflede aroſe — Fare- 


A _ cried he, „can you believe“ An inexpreſſible em- 
i barraſſment prevented his going on with the ſentence ;z; 
i| he took hold of the pretty hand he ſaw laid upon thg, 
| latch, and when he felt that hand within, his own, 
| his embarraſſment ſtill increaſed ;, he would fain, make. 
1 reparation by politeneſs, for a ſcene which he thought 
14 he had carried too far; he was fearful of ſhowing any: 
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thing like gallantry; he durſt not ſpeak, yet was 
aware how ridiculous it was to continue filent. This 
perplexity. gave him an air of conſtraint and irreſolu- 
tion, which Armoflede took for tender emotion: at 
length, very fortunately for Iſambard, the voice of 
his ſquire was heard in the anti-chamber, when Ar- 
moflede, pulling down her hat over her eyes, opened 
the door, and haſtily went away. 


CH APTER VI. 
4 COUNCIL OF STATE. 
L'avis du plus grand nombre eſt ſouyent moins bon. 


THE next morning, as Iſambard was walking out 
with Lancelot, and going along. a ſpacious gallery, he 
paſſed by a chamber in which he heard muſic. He 
ſtopped, and liſtened to a charming voice which ſung 
the following ballad, accompanied by a lute. 


They ſay I'm in love with Purtens ! 

O heav'ns! how my caſe they miſtate ! 
Whate'er I may feel for that ſwain 

ls not Love—it is liker to HaTE. 

Ill bluſh when J ſee him—1 do— 

His preſence ſtill gives me diſtreſs ; ; 
Yet, the more I think on him, tis true, 

I perceive—that I bate him the leſs, © 


If Phillis ſay aught in his praiſe, 
Be it ever ſo trivial and flight, 
Ah! how my poor ſoul it affrays; 
And fills it with ire and deſpight. 
To love him 's a crime, in my view 
And yet I muſt freely confeſs, | 
That the more I think on him, tis true, 


] perceive—thet I hate bim the leſs. - 
| of 
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Of all the fair nymphs of the plain 
Letitia was deareſt to me— 
| Letitia s in love with PII ENT 
Letitia with horror I ſee : 
My envy I cannot ſubdue, 
. My jealouſy cannot ſuppreſs : 
And the more I think on him, tis true, 
I perceive—that I hate him the Ig « 


If he aſk me to dance, in the grove, - 

With reluQance I tender my hand: 

Is this any token of love, | — 

When I ſtagger, and ſcarcely can ſtand ?. 
Palpitations and pantings enſue, 

The cauſe I'm unable to „ 

But the more I think on him, tis true, 

I perceive—that I hate him the leſs. 


While muſing, a few days ago, 
I met him alone in a mead; 
_  Inc'er was ſo flutter'd, I know; 
I turn'd me, and ſuddenly fled, 
Vet, alas! though I fled from his view, 
I could not my feelings repreſs; 
And the more I think on him, tis true, 
I perceive — that I hate him the leſs. 


* 


Ah! why ſhould ſenſations ſo keen 
Lay hold on ſo youthful a heart?! 
Ah! why ſhould a girl, not fifteen, 
Endure ſo tormenting a fmart ? 
A ſmart which 1 cannot eſehew; 
For his abſence augments my diſtreſs :- 
And the more I think on him, tis true, 
; I perceive—that T hate him the lefs. 


( But, be it averſion —or whim, 
i | My Reaſon it ne'er ſhall diſgrace ; 

if I will ever do juſtice to iM: 

He's the flow'r of che ſwains of the place. 
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Perhaps my averſion may ceaſe, 
Perhaps there's a cure for my pain; 
I feel it already decreaſe — 
Ah! how can I hate ſuch a fwain? 


After the ſong was over, the two knights continued 
their walk. « The young perſon you have, juſt 
heard,” ſaid Lancelot, “ is in love with one of the 
princeſs's pages, and upon that paſſion, which ſhe 
' herſelf does not ſeem to underſtand, Angilbert com- 
poſed the ſong, and gave it to her. The words the 
finds ſo expreſſive of her own feelings, that ſhe takes 
delight in ſinging it every day; but do you know who 
the little page is, who thus turns her head? It is Ar- 
moflede in. diſguife, and who is only known here by 
Angilbert, Oger, and me. She has been amuſing 
Herſelf till ſhe has an opportunity of making more 
brilliant conqueſts, in creating miſchief among the 
maids. of honour of the princeſs; but Beatrice has 
diſapproved of this intrigue, and the apartment of 
the young ladies has been ſhut againſt her for a fort- 

night paſt.” «© And how long has Armoflede been 
here?“ demanded Iſambard. She came with Oger, 
replied Lancelot, « about three weeks ago.“ This 
anſwer made Iſambard laugh; but he thought it pro- 
per to inform Lancelot, that Oliver, having quar- 
relled with Armoflede, had great reaſon to deteſt her, 
and he would do right not to ſpeak of her in his pre- 
ſence. Lancelot promiſed to mention this to Angil- 
bert. He will not be aſtoniſhed at this rupture, 
added he, „ for he has never believed the public re- 
port, that they were married, or that Armoflede was 
indeed worthy of becoming the wife of Oliver.“ 
During this interview, Lancelot informed Iſam- 
bard, that he was going in an hour's time to the camp 
of the allied princes, to carry the laſt propoſals of 
peace from the ducheſs. Lancelot, departing, re- 
paired to Gerold's tent; he met the ſage Theobald, 
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who was waiting for him there, and the knight, and 
the venerable old man, acquitted themſelves of their 
miſſion. The count liſtened to them with calmneſs, 
and replied, that he ſhould aſſemble a council of the 
princes, and there deliberate upon the ducheſs's of- 
fers; “ but I believe,” added Gerold, “ that they 
will de judged inſincere; it is imagined, that ſo many 
valiant warriors, as now compoſe the court of Bea- 
trice, are far from inſpiring her with pacific ſenti- 
ments; their intereſts perhaps are oppoſite to ours; 
the pretenſions of the king of Pannonia, for in- 
ſtance, are ſufficiently known, and ſhould Beatrice 
conſult him, he would not counſel her to offer peace 
upon ſuch conditions as we could accept.“ «©« Seige 
nior,” replied Lancelot, «© I am not acquainted with 
the projects of Theudon, but I know, that the prin- 
ceſs conſults only her reaſon and her duty. I know 
beſides, that all the knights, who are armed in her 
defence, are fearleſs of war, but have no intereſts 
which make them deſire. it. They have all given 
proofs of their proweſs in the field of honour, and 
no new. exploits can increaſe the brilliant reputation 
of the Knights of the Swan, Oger, the Dane, the 
brave Angilbert, and the ſons of duke Aimon; in 
fine, ſeignior, I can aſſure you, that you have many 
true admirers at the court of Beatrice, and that the 
perſon who appears to have the greateſt ſhare of her 
favour, far from being againſt you, openly profeſſes 
the warmeſt attachment for you.” «And who may 
that perſon be? returned Gerold: „It is the boſom 
friend of Beatrice, anſwered Lancelot, « the young 
and beauteous Delia, who was born, ſhe ſays, in 
your dominions; and all her vows are in behalf of 
her ſovereign; and if the ducheſs followed ber ad- 
vice in that reſpect, your wiſhes, ſeignior, would ſoon 
be gratified,” At theſe words, Gerold being ſur- 
priſed and touched; aſked a thouſand queſtions con- 
cerning Deliz : Lancelot, who was paſſionately en- 
. e amoured 
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amoured with her, anſwered in a manner that ap- 
peared greatly to intereſt the count of Bavaria; and 
during the reſt of the conference there was no queſ- 
dan of any thing but the charming Delia. After 
Lancelot had retired, Gerold called an aſſembly of the 
princes; a grand council was held, and Barmecide 
was admitted a member. Gerold read the propoſals 
of Beatrice: ſhe declared her reſolution to remain 
free; that violent meaſures would never induce her 
to make choice of a huſband; but that ſhe wiſhed for 
peace, and offered to pay the expence of all the pre- 
parations of war. Hartrad, count of Thuringia, 
who had long been ſmitten with a violent paſſion for 
Beatrice, firſt began to ſpeak. He maintained, that 
peace on ſuch conditions could not be accepted with- 
out diſhonour ; and that the allied princes would be- 
come an object of ridicule in the eyes of all Europe, 
if, after the fame of this enterpriſe, they ſhould in- 
gloriouſly retreat without compelling the ducheſs to 
chooſe one among them for a huſband. Henry, duke 
of Friuli, who alſo loved Beatrice, was of the ſame 
opinion. The duke of Spoletto was almoſt the only 
perſon who appeared inclined to peace. Gerold com- 
bated his ſentiments in a long ſpeech, equally artful 
and eloquent, and endeavoured to prove, that mere 
policy, independent of all private intereſt, ſhould lead 
them to reject the propoſals of the ducheſs. Barme- 
cide then requeſted leave to ſpeak. After having 
drawn a ſtriking picture of the dreadful evils of war 
c when we reflect,“ ſaid he, © on theſe terrible cala- 
mities, every paſſion ought to ſubſide, and the voice 
of humanity, to ſuppreſs thoſe of ambition, reſent- 
ment, and love. It is ſaid diſhonour would attend 
the acceptance of the propoſed peace.—When a 
prince ſubmits to humiliating. conditions, when he 
concludes a treaty contrary to the intereſts and rights 
of his ſubjects, then it is that he makes a diſhonour- 
able peace; but when nothing is required of him that 
5 f | | can 
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can prove prejudicial to his nation, he commits 2 
rime in continuing hoſtilities, and will alone be re- 
ondbie for the blood that ſhall be ſhed. I will go 
farther, and obferve, that ſhould an enemy demand 
an equitable reſtitution, a prince ought to make it, and 
thereby expiate the crime of uſurpation, for ſuch may 
all conqueſt be conſidered. But in the preſent cafe 
there is no queſtion of theſe great ſacrifices. 'The 
ducheſs of Cleves, affording a noble example of mo- 
deration, demands peace o the aggreſſors, and ten- 
ders them her treaſures to ſpare the blood of her 
ſubjecks. Should this be refuſed, with what ardour 
will they combat in her cauſe ? And as for ourſelves, 
can we depend upon the zeal of our troops ? Have 
they their homes to defend ? What intereſt have they 
in the war? they are only to experience the fatigues 
and dangers of it. And of what avail is the valour 
and ability of the chiefs, when the ſoldiers are diſ- 
contented and murmur ? Their enthuſtaſm it is which 
produces victory; and diſcouragement and diſmay 
will prevail in our camp, while the energy of the be- 
Heged will multiply both their reſources and ſucceſſes. 
Upon your decifion depends the fate of that multi- 
tude of men which compoſes the two armies. Our 
tents, extended along the foot of theſe hills, have 
already ſtruck terror into the minds of the peaceful 
inhabitants of this fine country ; with a ſingle word 
you may diſpel all their alarms. Ah ! turn your eyes 
towards thoſe fertile fields which ſurround you ; look 
at thoſe cottages, the reſpectable abodes of innocence 3 
| behold that flouriſhing army; and conſider, that in 
rejecting peace you pronounce a ſanguinary ſentence, 
the prempt and terrible execution of which will every 
where carry devaſtation and death. Thoſe cottages, 
thoſe villages, will be burned and deſtroyed, thoſe 
fields will be deſolated, thoſe ſoldiers, now ſo ſhowy 
and alert, will be maſſacred, and at your command 
too; for all theſe x. Sug, all theſe cruelties, will be 
your 
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your own work. — And in tribunals, inſtituted for the 
puniſhment of crimes, thall the judge be unable to 
pronounce ſentence upon the vileſt wretches without 
repugnance, while princes, aſſembled in council, ſhall 
coolly conſign thouſands of innocent men to death! 
—Yes, I will ever maintain, that defenſive war alone 
can be reaſonable and juſt z and where peace can 
either be accepted or propoſed, a declaration of war 
is the moſt horrid of crimes. Even ſucceſs cannot 
diminiſh its atrocity in the eyes of rational and com- 
pailionate beings, for true glory is inſeparable from 
moderation, juſtice, and humanity.” 35 
This ſpeech gave riſe to the moſt violent debates; 
Hartrad, and the duke of Friuli, who felt themſelves 
particularly pointed at, expreſſed the moſt violent 
reſentment againſt Barmecide : and being ignorant of 
the real name of that great man, and conſidering 
him only as the obſcure Giaffar; they replied with 
diſdain and anger. Barmecide retorted with all his 
natural ſpirit; but Gerold put an end to this diſpute 
by obſerving, that if liberty of opinion were not al- 
lowed, it was uſeleſs to ſummon a council. © In this 
reſpect,” ſaid he, „I may be permitted to offer my- 
ſelf as an example; two of the deareſt friends I have 
in this aſſembly are the duke of Spoletto and Giaffar ; 
both of owe, with me in opinion, and I am not 
incenſed againft them. They have ſpoken conſcien- 
tiouſly, and have done their duty: ours is now to 
weigh their reaſons, and duly to reflect upon them. 
I therefore propoſe, that nothing be decided upon 
with precipitation; that the ducheſs be informed, that 
we ſhall maturely examine her propoſals before we 
make reply; and that we deſire that the truce, which 
expires the day after to-morrow, ſhould be prolonged 
another month. During this time, new ideas and 
new negotiations may bring about a pacification, and 
eſpecially as in that interval the prince of Greece will 
certainly arrive at our camp, and that new reinforce- 
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ment will facilitate a treaty of peace.” This propo- 
fal was combated by Hartrad and the duke of Friuli; 
but every other member of the council adopted it, 
and it was carried by a plurality of voices. 'The 
council immediately named two deputies, commiſ- 
ſioned to carry their deciſion to the princeſs. Bea- 
trice choſe to receive the deputies in the preſence of 
all the knights who defended her cauſe ; ſhe. ac- 
cepted their propoſals, and conſented to 'the pro- 
b e of the truee. 

An hour after the departure of the deputies, the 
arrival of Barmecide was announced ; as the princeſs 
had made a rule never to grant a private audience to 
the warriors from the enemy's camp, Barmecide could 
only ſee her in the midſt of her court. Being ad- 
mitted into her preſence, he informed her, that the 
count of Bavaria, having heard that one of her la- 
dies was a native af his dominions, was defirous of 

making ſome inquiries concerning her. „ Seignior,” 
replied Beatrice, „ it is proper that Delia herſelf 
ſhould gratify the curiofity of her ſovereign in that 
reſpect : you ſhall ſee her; you ſhall inſtantly be con- 
_ ducted to her apartment; but as intrigue has neyer 
found its way into this caſtle, all myſtery is baniſhed ; 
all our proceedings are public, becauſe our inten- 
tions are all upright and pure; I am in the midſt of 
my friends and defenders, and unlimited confidence 
is the leaſt proof of gratitude which I can give them. 
My friendſhip for Delia, and your attachment to the 
count of Bavaria, may bring ſuſpicion upon a ſecret 
interview. To avoid therefore all falſe interpreta- 
tions, you will permit, ſeignior, that the knights 
who are here preſent may be witneſs to this inter- 
view, and I requeſt them to accompany. you.” At 
| theſe words Barmecide bowed low, and mithdrew: 
The Knights of the Swan, Lancelot, Roger, young 
Gaichard, and ſome others,: attended them to De- 


lia's apartment. When Barmecide was e out of 
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the ſatoon, he turned towards Oliver, and taking him 
by the arm, “ There, ſaid he, © is a princeſs of 
twenty years old, whoſe policy is worthy the imita- 
tion of all the ſovereigns of the earth ;—we ſhould 
then ſee no more revolutions.” „ Yes,” replied” 
Oliver, © goodneſs, equity, uprightneſs, ſuch is the ſe-- 
cret of the great art of government, and Beatrice 
poſſeſſes theſe qualities.“ I am fearful,” returned 
Barmecide, “ leſt this ſecret, which is ſo ſimple and 
excellent, ſhould be loſt with her; at leaſt for a long 
while.“ While he was thus ſpeaking, they found 
themſelves . at Delia's door, and Barmecide entered 
with the other knights. Delia was alone, and em- 
ployed in reading; ſhe was much ſurpriſed at ſeeing 
ſo numerous a company: Barmecide approached, and 
informed her, that the count of Bavaria was deſirous 
of knowing in what part of his dominions ſhe was 
born. „ That prince,” added Barmecide, « has been 
highly flattered on hearing of the intereſt you take in 
his ſituation. He laments on reflecting that misfor- 
tunes, or perhaps injuſtice, to which he is a ſtranger, 
have probably driven you from your native country; 
he makes you a tender of his friendſhip, madam, and 
of his protection and influence in favour of your rela- 
tions, ſhould you have any in his dominions.” 
During this diſcourſe the meek and timid Delia 
changed countenance ſeveral times, and nearly fainted 
away. — She replied, with a low and tremulous voice; 
that ſhe did not, neither ought ſhe to complain ; that 
ſhe was an orphan ; that the goodneſs of the princeſs 
rendered her fituation as happy as it could be made; 
and ſhe added, on caſting down her eyes, that ſhe 
_ ſhould ever offer up the moſt ardent vows to heaven 
for the happineſs of her ſovereign. “ Well, ma- 
dam,” returned Barmecide, „your ſovereign is enti- 
tled to preſent you with a ſlight acknowledgment of 
his gratitude, fince he is deprived of the pleaſure of 
affording an aſylum to a perſon of your worth, at leaſt 
5 LEE r you 
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you will not refuſe theſe pledges of his eſteem and 


friendſhip, which he has commiſſioned me to offer 
you.“ Then Barmecide, cauſing his ſquires to come 
forward, took from them an open baſket, adorned 
with green ribbands, and filled with trinkets and jew-- 
els, and placed it on the table before her. Delia co- 
loured, and heaved a deep figh. « "Fheſe ſplendid 
ornaments,” ſaid ſhe, « would ill become me; but, 
ſeignior, I ſhall receive with reſpect and thankfulneſs 
this green ribband; it is the colour of the count of 
Bavaria, and is the only one of his gifts I can accept.” 


On ſaying this Delia took off a broad ribband from 
the baſket, and tied it round her waiſt. Barmecide 


in vain endeavoured to prevail upon her to retract her 
refuſal. Delia perſiſted in it with firmneſs ; Barme- 
cide took back the gifts, and obſerved as he went 
out, that the favourite was, in her way, in every re- 
e. as ene a u e as the peinceſs. 


7 CHAPTER VI. | 
THE MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 
on e prudenza 995 
Ma follia de' mortali 
L'arte crudel di preſagirſi i mali. 
Sempre e maggior del vero 
L'idea d'una ſventura, 
Al credulo penſiero, 
Dipinta dal timor. 
'' | Chi ſtolto il mal figura, 
©  Aﬀeretta il proprio affanno; 
Ed afficura un danno ; 


Gm e dubbioſo ancor. 
ava 37. 


Un noir deſſein ſe forme a a Vombre du myſtere. 5 
PRA DO. 


1SAMBARD, -Qill recolleQting with great concern 


the W's of the erer Azoline, which Ordalia had 


1 
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related, was now convinced that Roger was, in fact, 
the lover of that unfortunate lady; he often obſerved 
him colour and tremble, when he had purpoſely men- 
tioned the name of Rotbold in his preſence. Thus 
perſuaded, he propoſed a walk into the foreſt with him; 
and when they were out of the caſtle, he obſerved 
he had wiſhed to ſpeak to him in private, in order to 
juſtify the memory of an innocent perſon, whom 
he doubtleſs: conſidered as culpable. This preface, 
which announced the death of Azoline, made Roger 
ſtart! he beſeeched Iſambard to explain himſelf, and 
the Knight of the Swan related the ſad adventure of 
that lady. Roger, who during this narrative was al- 
ternately afflicted with ſorrow, and tranſported with 
rape, ſhed a flood of tears, and engaged himſelf, un- 
der the moſt terrible oaths, to avenge the death of 
the unhappy Azoline, .by immolating her barbarous 
oppreſſor, and the infamous Tryphon, his accom- 
plice.—“ Alas!” cried Roger, © the crime of theſe 
monſters have rendered me guilty myſelf. I have ca- 
lumniated virtue; I accuſed the innocent Azoline ; 
contempt and indignation had cured me of hopeleſs 
love; while ſhe was dying in uttering my name, I 
was complaining of her infidelity and perfidy ; nor 
did I know my fatal error till it was no longer in my 
power to make expiation !” Iſambard, deeply affected 
at Roger's deſpair, ſhared his affliction, and felc, that 
of all the movements of the ſoul pity is the ſtrongeſt 
and prompteſt inducement to friend{hip. He pro- 
miſed to ſee him every day in private, to hear his 
complaints, and ſoothe his regret. Roger knew how 
to value ſuch a friend, and his acquifition afforded 
him the greateſt conſolation he was capable of re- 
ceiving. As they were walking along the ſkirts of 
the foreſt, Iſambard obſerved a ſmall houſe at a dif- 
tance, at the foot-of a hill, ſtanding entirely by it- 
ſelf; he had been for an hour paſt extremely thirſty, 
and was deſirous of ſtopping a moment at this houſe 
in 
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in order to drink. The knights repaired thither, and 
finding the door half opened, they entered the 


houſe. After paſſing through a kind of veſtibule, 


| they came into a room which was decently furniſhed ; 
a little maid ſervant thirteen or fourteen years old was 
fitting alone before a large furnace, upon which was 


placed a ftill. Above the furnace was a ſhelf full of 


bottles, of various coloured liquors. © This,“ ſaid 


Iſambard, „ muſt be the dwelling of ſome chemiſt 


\ but truly he has made choice of a very retired and 


wild fituation. « Is your maſter at home?“ de- 
manded Roger; „ have no maſter,” anſwered ſhe, 
« the perſon on whom I wait is a woman.“. « It is 
fingular,” faid Iſambard, “ and will not your miſ- 


treſs then ſee any body * « O, yes, people come 
after her, but not ſo often as formerly ; we have ſeen 


hardly anybody for a fortnight paſt, but the little 
page ?”—« What page?“ ““ The pretty little page 


from the caſtle; I don't know his name. They who 
come here ſcarce, ever mention who they are.” 


But,“ interrupted Roger, “ tell us, I beg of you, 
the name of Ou miſtreſs.” —« Marceiina,” faid the 
girl. —< Ah! let us go hence,” cried Roger inſtant- 

Iv, « you muſt not quench your thirſt in this houſe z 
let us begone.” On ſaying this, he took Iſambard by 
the arm and led him out, without waiting his reply. 

When they got into the foreſt, Iſambard queſtioned 
Roger upon what had juſt paſſed. This Marcelina,” 
anſwered he, “is an old woman, who is thought by 
the people of the country to be a ſorcereſs ; and, ac- 
cording to all appearances, ſhe deals in poiſons. She 
pretends to practiſe chemiſtry, to foretel events, to 
prepare charms and philters ; it is ſaid ſhe conjures 


up departed ſouls, and forces the dead from their - 


tombs ; but it ſeems evident enough, that the has a 


fatal power over the living, for it is known, that two 
perſons have lately periſhed by drinking her potions. 


The Princeis, who is averſe to the very appearance of 
- dei ſpotil my 
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deſpotiſm, does not baniſh her from the country; 
but the old woman has been indicted upon ſeveral ac- 
cuſations, and proſecution is going forward againſt 
her: but this will be a tedious affair, becauſe the hu- 
manity of the laws allows the accuſed perſon very ex- 
tenſive meaſures of defence in matters of a criminal 
nature.” Iſambard, on reflefting upon this adven- 
fure, imagined the pretty little page, of whom the 
ſervant had ſpoken, might be Armoflede ; and the 
idea of her fecret propenſity to theſe vile ſuperſti- 
tions increaſed the contempt he already conceived for 
her. 

On going out of the foreſt, the knights entered 
an extenſive plain. Iſambard obſerved with ſurpriſe 
a large and open tent, which the workmen had juſt 
been erecting, and inquiring of Roger if he knew 
for what it was intended; « All I am acquainted 
with,” replied the knight, . is, that the princeſs is to 
appear there to-morrow; that all her troops, and the 
inhabitants of the canton, are invited to attend her. 
The ducheſs has informed us, that ſhe will not declare 
her intentions but in preſence of all the people aſ- 
ſembled together. We ſuppoſe ſhe means to make T 
ſpeech relative to the perſecution ſhe ſuffers.” This 
explanation deeply intereſted Iſambard, and he * 
for the morrow with extreme impatience. 


CHAPTER 
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CE. H APTE R vin. 
A PIRTUO Us AND ENLIGHTENED PR INCESS. 


Tonte confines vient de Dieu, et tout ce qui vient de nieu, n'eſt 
Etable que pour l'ntilité des hommes; les grands ſeroient inutiles 
Fur la terre, s'il nes'y trouvoit des pauvres et des malheureux. Ils 

ne doivent leur Elevation qu'aux beſoins publics; et loin que les 
peuples ſoient faits pour eux, ils ne ſont eux-mèmes tout ce qu il 
ſont, que POW les peuples. 


Mas$1LLow. 


La prevention 40 veuple en faveur des grands eſt fi aveugle, que ils 
s aviſoient d'etre bons, cela iroit a l'idolatrie. 


7 


THE next morning, at ten o (clock, the ducheſs of 
Cleves gave notice to all the knights, that ſhe was 
going to the plain: it was in the month of Novem- 
er; but the air was as ſoft and ſerene as in one of 
the fineſt days of autumn; the princeſs was dreſſed 
with renazkable elegance and ſimplicity, and her per · 
fon never before appeared to ſuch advantage. At- 
tended by all the knights and ladies of the court, ſhe 
arrived at the appointed place. The whole plain was 
covered with people, who for two hours had been 
waiting for the appearance of their ſovereign ; the 
moment they ſaw her, the ſky reſounded with ſhouts 
of joy, acclamation, and applauſe. Beatrice re- 
queſted. the ſplendid train which accompanied her, to 
ſtop for a moment ; when, leaving the circle which 
ſurrounded her, ſhe advanced alone upon the plain, 
and mixed in the crowd that idolized her. Every 
one preſſed forward to look at her, but at the ſame 
time was fearful of thronging her; at length they 
made an opening, and ſhe paſſed through the multi- 
tude to the tent, but with a ſlow pace, and frequently 


4 Ropping to ſpeak with. thoſe who were near her, and 
A beholding 


La Brvyane, , 
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beholding them all with looks expreſſive of tenderneſs 


and gratitude. When ſhe approached the tent, the 
crowd ſtood ſtill. Beatrice, turning towards them, 
obſerved, that the fineneſs of the day rendering the 
tent uſeleſs, ſhe was averſe to go into it, but that 
having occaſion to harangue them, ſhe rather wiſhed 
to have the ſtage removed from it into the open air, 
in order to be heard by all prefent. This was in- 
ſtantly done; and the. knights being now arrived, all, 
without diſtinction of rank, ranged themſelves around 
the princeſs. Theudon, however, with Iſambard and 
the youngeſt of the ſons of Aimon, ſound means to 
place themſelves very near her. Oliver, who was at 
a greater diſtance, could not ſee her; but Beatrice 
had him called, obſerving to Ifambard, that the 
wiſhed him not to be ſeparated from his friend. Oli- 
ver came forwards, and placed himſelf beſide Iſam- 
bard. Deep ſilence prevailed,” and the princeſs ex- 
preſſed herſelf in the following terms: I have been 
two years ſovereign of this country; and I may ven- 
ture to flatter myſelf, that I have added to its profpe- 
rity and happineſs; but of this I do not vainly boaſt. 
Young, and without experience, I could only claith 
the merit of blameleſs ſentiments and upright inten- 
tions. I wanted knowledge, but I was ſenſible of my 
deficiency; I ſought after wiſe counſels, and weighe 
them with a degree of reaſon, which yothing has'yet 
been able to corrupt. My love for the publie Wel- 
fare has ſtood me in the ſtead of talents; and in that 
tender and ſublime ſentiment conſiſt the wiſdom and 
genius of ſovereigns. To my reſpectable preceptor, 
to the ſage Theobald, am I indebted for my princi- 
ples, and my notions of real glory; and t im you 
owe the inſtitutions and new laws which ſecure your 
liberty, and conſequently your happineſs. From him: 
I learned, in my infancy, that unjuſt prerogatives are 
leſs degrading to thoſe who grant them, than dif- 
honourable to ſuch as * them. He has taugſit 
; a KL 3 me, 
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4 it is a noble taſk to govern a people who 
— 5 and who are ſenſible of their rights; for ſuch 
only can judge of the conduct of their chief; ſuch 
only can eſtimate virtue, and diſpenſe glory, by their 
approbation and love; while the praiſes and obedi- 
ence of ſlaves evince only their own baſeneſs and 
fears. He taught me, too, that one of the moſt im- 
portant duties of a ſovereign is to avoid war, and to 


ſubmit to the greateſt ſacrifices for the preſervation 


of peace. Judge then of the ſorrow 1 now feel on 


account of the powerful league which is formed 


Againſt me. The confederate- princes inſiſt, that I 
Mould make choice of a huſband among them; but 
the injuſtice and violence of their conduct ſufficiently 
ſhow, that were I to yield to their requiſition, I ſhould 


give you a tyrant to reign over you; and that ſole 


conſideration is enough to induce me to perfiſt in my 
refuſal... Finding, therefore, that war is inevitable, 
I have been reflecting upon the evils it will bring upon 

Jou, and not being able to ſupport that dreadful 
Proſpect, I have taken, for ſome time paſt, the reſo- 
lation I am now going to make known to you: Am- 

bit ion, and the deſire of reigning over this fine coun- 
try, have chiefly inſtigated the princes to appear in 
arms againſt me; if Beatrice did not poſſeſs the 

duchy of Cleves, there would be no conteſt to obtain 
her and. My rank I only value as far as it is condu- 
cive to your. welfare; and happy ſhould. I be to re- 


nounce it, to ſecure the public tranquillity.” —Here a 
_ thouſand; confuſed and mournful cries - interrupted 


Beatrice. No, no, exclaimed the crowd from 
every quarter, © ave will live, and, if it be "neceſſary, 
die for Beatrice l. Theſe acclamations were accom- 
panied by moans and ſobs; and the troops of the 
princeſs, who had mingled with the crowd by her or- 
ders; unarmed like the reſt of the people, lifted up 


1 ;helmets, and cried out, We will deli ver you 


From your Perfreuters ; ; we promiſe you victory 5 we, we ſwear 
= 
22 Xt! > : | | 
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20 beep our words.” — All the people repeated the vow, 
and exclaimed, „And qe alſo. will fight; we will all 
of us take arms.” This univerſal enthuſiaſm touched 
the hearts of the knights, who were ſpeCtators of this 
moving ſpectacle, and they united their voices to the 
acclamations of the people and ſoldiers. The tender- 

hearted Iſambard could not reſtrain his tears: Oliver 
had hitherto, according to cuſtom, : refrained from 
looking at the princeſs, but being deeply affected at 
her ſpeech, and, above all, at the ſound of her voice, 
he turned his face towards her, and burſt into tears. 
In her he wiſhed to contemplate the ſplendid triumph 
of goodneſs and virtue. How graceful does glory 
appear, when attended by youth and beauty — This 
vas the firſt time that Oliver ventured to gaze on that 
enchanting face, which recalled to his mind ſo dear 
and ſo mournful a remembrance. Admiration held 
in ſuſpenſe every other ſentiment; but meeting a look 
from her, he ſtarted I—he thought he beheld Cela- 
nira.!/—This look had the ſame expreſſion. —The 
wretched Oliver, bewildered and diſmayed, cried, 
4 O heavens ] what new kind of puniſhment !”—and 
he caſt down his eyes all ſtreaming with tears. For- 
tunately the tumult was too great, and the agitation 
too univerſal, .to allow his diſtreſs to be particularly 
obſerved. . At length Beatrice making a ſign that ſhe 
wiſhed to ſpeak, filence again prevailed. After 
having expreſſed her gratitude, and how deeply the 
was affected, ſhe begged to be. heard to the end of 
her ſpeech without any interruption, and ſhe thus 
went on: “ It was not my intention to declare: any 
fixed or haſty. reſolution 3 I was only defirous of 
making a propoſal, and offering you my advice. You 
are free, and I am not: Providence, in having placed 
me in the rank I fill, has conſigned me an employ- 
ment which I cannot quit without your concurrence-; 
an employment, of which you would have the right 
to deprive me, if I became unjuſt or tyrannical. Thus 
Aan e | : Ne am 
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am J yours; to you are my days devoted, and you 
alone can diſpoſe of me; but before you reject the 
meaſures I recommend, let me intreat you to give 
them your moſt ſerious "confideration ; I have taken 
due precautions : having no heir, I have thought it 
would be advantageous to you to paſs under the domi- 
nion of the moſt powerfal and moſt virtuous monarch 
in Europe. I have ſounded Charlemagne upon the 
occaſion; and if you will accept my abdication, that 
great prince will become your ſovereign; or if you 
rather prefer a republican © government, he will be 
your protector and ally; the choice will belong to 
yourſelves : for my own part, I believe, with the ſage 
Theobald, that a perfect government cannot exiſt, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to fix the inclinations of men, 
or to limit their deſires, and becauſe there muſt be 
chiefs; and the ambition of thoſe chiefs will always 
overturn the moſt ſublime inftitutions, or render them 
no avail. But if it be true, that peace and tran- 
quillity are the beſt of bleſſings, monarchical govern- 
ment, founded upon laws, would perhaps prove the 
beſt of all, were the ſubjects and the ſovereigns once 
convinced of this grand truth, that the people have al- 
ways the right and the power to depoſe tyrants (20). How- 
ever, do not imagine that perſonal alarms, or any ſel- 
fiſh motive, have induced me to renounce the noble 
occupation of governing you; my glory is to render 
you happy, and I defire your welfare with an earneſt- 
neſs that will inſure the ſucceſs of my endeavours. 
Your love, your courage, and the valour and talents 
of theſe generous knights who are come to my ſuc- 
cour, are certain pledges of victory; but what tears 
will that triumph coſt me! Will it conſole me for the 
lives that muſt be loſt ? — Ah! ſuffer me to give up a 
pre-eminence which expoſes you to ſuch dangers ; I 
mall not abandon a country which is ſo dear to me; T 
will continue to live excel you in. willing obſcurity 
and when 1 ſee you peaceable and happy, I ſhall have 


made 
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made no ſierifice 31 ſhall have given up nothing.“ 
Here the ducheſa, much affected, left off ſpeaking, 
and put both her hands up to her face. —4 May Bea- 
trice be always: our ſovereign ] cried the people with 
tranſport. This general acclamation was a thouſand 
times repeated with the livelieſt enthuſiaſm, and the 
applauſes were redoubled. The people then intreated 
the Princeſs to promiſe them to wave her intentions. 
Beatrice lifted up her hands, and made the vous they 
required; then did their expreſſions of joy and gra- 
titude and love riſe to a pitch of intoxication and ido- 
latry. After this; the people cut down large branches 
of trees, of which they formed a litter, and prevail- 
ing on the princeſs to ſeat herſelf thereon, they bore 
her in triumph to her palace in the midſt of the accla- 
mations and ſhouts of the multitude. In public ad- 
miration there is a kind of infection, from which it is 
almoſt impoſſible to preſerve ourſelves, at leaſt for the 
moment, even when it is uſurped ; but when reaſon 
approves, and envy cannot attack it, there ariſes from 
it a ſenſation perhaps of the ſtrongeſt nature the hu- 
man heart is capable of experiencing. Whatever 


. might be the degree of admiration, when we admire 


alone, the mind can remain compoſed ; but public and 
univerſal plaudits, the charm and ſplendour of glory, 
exalt admiration and enthuſiaſm to a ſupreme degree. 
- All the knights, thoſe even who were not in love 
with the ducheſs, were ſeized with this irreſiſtible 
emotion; and when they were returned to the pa- 
lace, Lancelot, who was in a corner of the ſaloon by 
the ſide of Oliver, ſpoke to him, in raptures, of the 
ſcerie which had juſt paſſed before their eyes. I 
muſt confeſs to you, ſaid he, „ that had I been 

obliged to declare the kind of ſenſation the ducheſs 
then inſpired me with, I fhould have anſwered very 
naturally, and with great truth, that I adored ber; 
and yet I love another, and paſſionately too. My 


mind, however, 2 now —— I feel nothing 
farther 
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Farther for Beatrice than admiration and the tendereſt 


attachment; but the faſcinating glory with which T 


ſaw her ſurrounded, I muſt confeſs, contributes to 
render her ſtill more intereſting in my eſtimation. 


Before this day, I was ſufficiently convinced of her 
merit; yet we- feel the value of virtue with greater 
force, after having enjoyed the happineſs of ſeeing, it 
.crowned. At thefe words Oliver ſighed, and, after 


a moment's ſilence, “ Ves, ſaid he, “ the ſpectacle, 


to Which we have been i cannot but leaye a 
deep impreſſion upon our minds.“ On ſaying this, 
he aroſe in an abſent manner; drew nearer to the 


ducheſs, an inſtant afterwards mn his een and 
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5 i 5 en [APTER. . 
4 e WITBOUT UNDERST ANDING, AND 
ILLADVISED. 


5. L'Anglois indfpendant. et Hb autant que brave. = Y 
Des caprices de cour ne ſut j jamais eſelave, hs 
| Nous ne, Tavons point vu regler, juſqu'3 a ce jour, _ 
Sur la faveur des rois, ſa haine ou ſon amour. _ 
Contre un tel préjugé, fon ame eft aguerrie, 
Souvent contre le tröne il defend la patrie. 
? Warwick, | Tragitie de Mx. DE 14 Haxye, 


THIS FOR hich was ſo glorious for the ducheſs 
of Cleves, increaſed both the love and admiration of 
Iſambard. He: obſerved, with ſecret. delight, that 
the princeſs treated his two rivals, Theudon, and the 


„ 


baſhful Guichard, with ſtudied and diſtant politeneſs, ä 


while her behaviour to the other knights, and parti- 
cularly to himſelf, was leſs reſerved; and full of 


courteſy. Already he began to diſcover, that he 


a Sen the hatred of the king of 3 
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he attributed his ſudden averſion to jealouſy; and, 
by degrees, his heart prompted him to encourage the 
moſt endearing. hope. Beatrice was: ſeated between 
Amalberga and Delia; Iſambard, Lancelot, Angil- 
bert, Archambald, and. ſome other knights, formed 
a half-circle, juſt oppoſite thoſe three perſons. An- 
gilbert : had juſt been reading a copy of verſes, 
which he had compoſed for Beatrice; but, all on a 
ſudden, the princeſs, falling into a deep reverie, took 
no farther part in the converſation. In a few mi- 
nutes, however, ſhe reſumed her difcourſe, and, 
changing the topic, ſpoke of the court of France, 
and aſked Iſambard many queſtions on that ſubject. 
She then enquired of him, if he really obſerved 
that ſtriking reſemblance between her and the 
unhappy daughter of Witikind, which the French 
knights, and Oger the Dane, reported. This queſ- 
tion, though very natural, ſurpriſed Iſambard, and 
gave him an uneaſineſs, for which he was at a 
loſs to account; he replied, that the likeneſs was 
indeed extraordinary. Upon this, Beatrice aſked a 
multitude of queſtions reſpecting Celanira; and, 
entering into the minuteſt particulars concerning 
her, ſhe was deſirous of knowing in what manner 
ſhe was dreſſed on her firſt appearance at court; 
ſhe was told, that the princeſs for ſome time wore 
the dreſs of her country; and the ducheſs requeſted 
an exact deſcription of the Saxon garb; at this 
moment, Oliver entered the room; and Beatrice 
immediately began to talk on another ſubject. 
Oliver, according to his cuſtom, placed himſelf in 
a remote corner of the ſaloon; he rarely came near 
the ducheſs, and never addreſſed his converſation 
to her. She, on her part, ſpoke but little to him, 
and ſeemed to reſpect and lament his deep melan- 
choly. The French knights had queſtioned Iſam- 
bard upon the grief of his friend. Iſambard aſ- 
{cribed it to his rupture with Armoflede; he had even 
ain ſpoken 
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* of it to Oger the Dane, and cenſured is at- 
tachment to ſo contemptible an object; but Oger, 
quite deluded, and more in love than ever, being 
at length perſuaded beyond all doubt, that his Aminta 
was Armoflede, conſidered that all her crime was 
having ſacrificed Oliver to him; and he eaſily 
overlooked an errour which was fo flattering to 
bimſelf. This idea gave him no ſmall embarraſſ- 
ment reſpecting Oliver; and the latter, knowing 
him to be ehamoured with Armoflede, conceived a 
| ſort. of diſlike to him, and carefully avoided his 
preſence—a: circumſtance -which ſerved to confirin 
a a oh in his miſtake. 
The converſation became general in. the We 
Oliver alone, of all the company, being retired to 
e- end of the room, where he ſat indulg- 
his ſorrow, taking no part in it; when the 
fn: of a horn announced the arrival of a new 
knight; and in a few minutes after appeared the va- 
liant Aſtolphus, the renowned Engliſh Paladin (21), 
with whoſe reputation all our knights had been long 
acquainted, and whom Oliver had frequently met in 
his travels. After the firſt compliments were over, 
the company aſked the Engliſh knight many queſ- 


tions reſpecting the preſent ſituation of his country. 


Beatrice was deſirous of knowing the particulars of 
the revolution which had placed Egbert upon the 
throne, in oppoſition to the rights and the powerful 
party of queen Eadburga; and Aſtolphus thus gra- 
tified the princeſs's curioſity. 
The pretenſions of queen Eadburga were in 
fat much better founded than thoſe of Egbert; but 
the throne is a poſſeſſion, the inheritance of which 
can only be ſecured by the love of the people. The 
beginning of Eadburga's reign ſeemed to promiſe 
much felicity; her tender youth, an agreeable perſon, 
and engaging manners, at firſt captivated every heart. 
Her __ was endowed with, ſenſibility; her early 
Nee ambition 


* 


ambition was to form an agreeable and confidential 
ſociety about her perſon, and to acquire true friends 
— But unhappily ſhe was deficient both in ſenſe and 
experience; ſhe made a bad choice; and a diſpoſition, 
of all others the moſt adapted to extend information 
and improve reaſon, ſerved, in this caſe, only to lead 
her aſtray, and corrupt her. She loved at firſt with 
an engaging ſincerity; and ſhe was leſs proud of her 
rank, than of the glory of having ſecured the at- 
tachment of friends whom ſhe conſidered faithful. 
Full of courteſy and delicate attention, the placed all 
her happineſs in preventing their deſires, and loading 

them with favours, . But ſo much generoſity pro- 


duced only ingratitude, and could never ſatisfy the 


inſatiate ambition of her fayourites. They were in 
general too unprincipled to promote the glory of the 
queen; and the levity of their own conduct made 
them even defirous that ſhe ſhould ſhow herſelf 
above, what they called, prejudice. It was indeed 
no difficult taſk to corrupt a young, a lively, and 
tender-hearted princeſs, of inferior underſtanding, 
and whoſe confidence they entirely poſſeſſed. They 
were able to induce her, on the moſt frivolous mo- 


tives of pleaſure or vanity, to break through the 


ſevere rules of etiquette, which fovereigns ought not 


to diſpenſe with in public, but occaſionally, in order 


to gain popularity. But the queen, without ſhowing 
any unuſual degree of goodneſs or affability towards 
the people, continued daily to act in a raſh and in- 
conſiderate manner; and ſhe inſenſibly loſt all dig- 
nity of character and perſonal conſideration. The 


favourites were not loved by the nation; and they 


taught the queen to hold the people in diſdain. She 


manifeſted her ſentiments; ſhe was ſoon univerſally 
diſliked, and received convincing proofs of her ſub- 


jects averſion.— Then, inſtead of endeavouring to 
recover the good- will of the nation, ſhe gave herſelf 


up entirely to the moſt violent reſentment; and, 


thinking 
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and that he allows of exceptions. And I muſt add, 
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thinking that a little circle of flatterers ſufficed for 
her glory, ſhe venture to brave the public opinion; 


| the had no longer any regard to her conduct, or put 


any reſtraint upon her paſſions. She profeſſed ſuch 
contempt for decorum, that even her court, the molt 
corrupt in all Europe, was ſcandalized at it “. The 


- favourites made ſome ſlight remonſtrances; but this 


ſerved only to leſſen them in her eſtimation. This 


_unhappy princeſs, who had ſo long been led aſtray 


by flattery and diſſipation, was no longer capable 
of liſtening to the voice of reafon.. At length, run- 
ning on headlong to ruin, her conduct became ſo 
ſcandalous, that her effrontery feemed opprobrious 
in the eyes of the moſt contemptible and depraved. 


The favourites all kept their places, but proteſted 


they had loſt all influence upon her mind; that they 
were no longer conſulted by her; and, as a proof of 
this, they- openly cenſured her proceedings, and 
ftrove which ſhould moſt loudly reprobate her cha- 
racter and moral conduct. The queen, now con- 
vinced of the inſincerity of her friends, ſought for 
conſolation in new follies. Diſcouraged and totally 
corrupted, her mind no longer gave reception to foft 
and tender ſentiments, bat abandoned itſelf, without 
reſtraint," to hatred and vengeance; and her ruin 
was now complete. About this period, the revolu- 
tion began; every one knows the biſtory of it; and I 


fhall only touch upon ſuch-particulars as relate to the 


queen. The people were deſirous of ſeeing a reform 
of abuſes; the ambition and avidity of the courtiers 
counteracted meaſures which would lead to the fa- 


f we WP 5 that Aſtolphys here PR th 10 3 8 


at my hiſtorical 
Inquiries have ferniſhed me with proof, that in this frivolous and li-- 
centious court there were many enlightened and virtuous characters; 


and that ſuch were even to be ſound among thoſe who ſucceſſively 


ſhared the favour of the Wen. But people of that affe Were 
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crifice of their own intereſts. The queen, accuſ- 
tomed to deſpiſe the people, was blind to the danger 


which threatened her. She ſhowed the greateſt un- 
concern; and the multitude 'afcribed to courage, 


what only aroſe from ignorance. In the mean while, 
the people, who had riſen in arms, obtained a vic- 
tory; and prince Egbert was on the point of mount- 
ing the throne, when Eadburga, yielding to neceſ- 


ſity, at laſt promiſed to ſubſcribe to the ſtipulated 


conditions; the indulgent nation forgot her errours, 
replaced the crown upon her head, and prince Egbert 
was forced to ſeek an aſylum at the court of Char- 
fſemagne. The nation, in having reſtored Eadburga 
to her former condition, had acted with equal gene- 
roſity and ſincerity; but the courtiers, who hated the 


revolution, flattered themſelves, that the queen might 
yet ſecure the ſucceſs of their wild projects. With 


this view, they endeavoured to foment her reſent- 
ment for the injuries ſhe had received ; they per- 


ſuaded her, ſhe had ſtill a powerful party; that all 


Europe had their eyes upon her, and that ſhe would 
acquire immortal glory, could ſhe attain-to the re- 
covery of thoſe rights which the, had ſolemnly ab- 


jured. They continually repeated, that they ex- 
pected every thing from her firmneſs and courage; 


and the queen, infatuated with this flattery, and 


paſſionately deſirous of vengeance, adopted all the 


extravagant meaſures which were propoſed to her.— 


Then the courtiers applauded, in the higheſt terms 


of panegyric, her underſtanding, her greatnefs of 
ſoul; and the unhappy princeſs, while ſhe was acting 
the moſt imprudent and cowardly part, conſidered 
herſelf a heroine. What, indeed, could be more im- 
prudent, than to let herſelf be ſurrounded with a croud 
of people whoſe averſion to the revolution was no- 
torious? and what could be leſs courageous, than 
to repeat, in all her public ſpeeches, the aſſurance of 
her ſincerity, and of her attachment to the —_ 
laws 
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| laws? The more fo, as nothing obliged her to make 


theſe public harangues, and that ſhe had recourſe 
to them, without their being either ſolicited or de- 


fired. This duplicity, together with her indiſcre- 


tion, and the imprudence of her pretended. friends, 


revived the hatred and contempt of the nation. Her 


ſecret intrigues were diſcovered ; and many were 
imputed to her which probably never exiſted ;. but 
the people, being convinced that the queen was im- 
placable and infincere, at laſt decided irrevocably in 


| favour of Egbert. That prince was recalled, and 


received with tranſport 3 his reputation for gentle- 


neſs, integrity, and goodneſs, gave encouragement 


even to thoſe who had ſhown themſelves the moſt 
averſe to his cauſe, His firſt ſtep was publicly to 
take a ſolemn oath to- forget for ever all perſonal in- 
juries z and indeed his noble and open conduct re- 
moved every uneaſineſs in that regard. In the mean 
while, the people, exaſperated againſt the queen, 
would have proceeded to violent meaſures, had not 
her ſucceſſour been determined to ſave her from 
their fury. He charged me to eſcort her out of the 
kingdom, together with all her treaſures ; he him- 
fei traced out the road we. ſhould. take, and” told 


me, that, as ſoon as we had croſſed the ſea, I was 


to conduct her to whatever place ſhe ſhould chooſe 


for her reſidence on the continent. —As I took an 


occaſion: to praiſe the generoſity of the king towards 
Eadburga, who had been accuſed of conſpiring feve- 
ral times againſt his life: Humanity alone,” replied 
Egbert, would preſcribe ſuch conduct; but even 
found policy requires it. Misfortune correQs none 


but ſuperior ininds; it confirms the degradation of 


'baſe ones. I know the queen; I am certain, that, 
wherever her aſylum may be, her conduct will juſtify, 
in the eyes of all Europe, the meafures of the Eng- 


liſh nation. Let her live, and the partiſans who are 


ſtill attached to her cauſe will ſoon be forced to deſ- 
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piſe her: whereas, were the to fall the victim of 
popular fury, the recollection of her whole life would 


be loſt in that of her tragical end; compaſſion would 


ſucceed to the hatred the now inſpires; ſhe would 
leave behind her an intereſting memory; and the 
enemies-of the revolution would make her a heroine.” 
I acquieſced in the juſtice of theſe reflections ; and I 
admired that happy union of policy and virtue in 
Egbert's conduct, which, indeed, is only to be found 
in great minds, and ſuperior underſtandings. - Ac- 
cording to the king's order, I accompanied Eadburga 
in her flight, and croſſed the ſea with her. The 
princeſs was defirous of reſiding at that famous 
court, in Which the prince who had juſt driven her 


from her country had himſelf formerly found an 


aſylum. The reputation of Charlemagne had in- 
duced her to make this choice. The emperor conſi- 
dered Eadburga only as an unfortunate queen, to 
whom he owed ſupport ; and he thought, with great 
juſtice, that Egbert himſelf would be gratified to 
hear, that, under ſuch circumſtances, he had given 
reception to his rival and his enemy. I left Eadburga 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (22); and having heard of the un- 
Juſt enterpriſe of the confederated princes againſt the 


ducheſs of Cleves, I am come to offer her my arm 


and my ſervices.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CONFIDENCES. 


Le cœur a des ſecrets que Peſprit ne fait pas. 
Ia 


The narration of Aſtolphus, the paladin, gave oc- 
caſion to a general converſation, which laſted till 


the 
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the ſide of Oliver, and requeſted that he would favour - 
him with a private interview. The next day, Oliver 
retired. to his chamber at noon, and the Englith 
knight told him, in confidence, that the principal 
motive of his journey was to ſolicit the hand of 


Beatrice for the king of England. That prince,” 


added he, “ during his exile, paſſed through this 
country. Being quite unknown, and loſt in the 
crowd, he only af Sos the ducheſs a ſingle time at a 
public feſtival. She was then but fifteen years old ; 

her father was ſtill living; but ſhe made an inde- 
lible impreſſion upon the heart of Egbert; and he 
now lays at her feet the throne he has gained by 
his valour and his virtues.” After mentioning theſe 
particulars, Aſtolphus added, that he wiſhed to ob- 
tain a private audience with Beatrice, to deliver his 
miſſion. Oliver replied, that the princeſs never 
granted any upon political affairs ſince the perſecu- 
tions ſhe had ſuffered; that, having the different hu- 
mours and pretenſions of her defenders to manage, 
ſhe carefully ſhunned every thing which might in- 


ſpire them with ſuſpicion, or give them umbrage; 


and that every kind of negotiation was tranſacted in 
public. This information greatly embarraſſed Aſtol- 
phus, who, knowing the averſion Beatrice had to 
marriage, was unwilling to receive a public refuſal. 


 —After ſome reflection, he intreated Oliver to ſound 


her inclinations, and to praiſe the perſonal qualities 
of Egbert, whom he had known. „ Every thing I 


could urge in that reſpect,“ continued he, © would 
appear ſuſpicious on my part, but could not be ſo 


on yours.” Oliver poſitively refuſed to be the. bearer 


of this commiſſion ; and, at the repeated inſtance 


of Aſtolphus, he at length propoſed to ſpeak to 
Iſambard on the ſubject, who, as well as himſelf, 
was acquainted with the king of England: and 
to this meaſure Aſtolphus confented. Oliver was 
led by two motives to make this refuſal ; the em- 

barraſſment 
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barraſſment of a tète-à-tète with Beatrice, and the 
ſcruple of making her a propoſal, the ſucceſs of 
which would afflict Iſambard; the latter, it is true, 
kad of late left off ſpeaking to him of his paſſion 
for Beatrice. Oliver eaſily diſcerned, that the ſtrik- 
ing likeneſs of that princeſs to Celanira checked all 
his confidence on that point, and created an embar- 
raſſment which his reaſon could not overcome. But, 
perſuaded that he adored the princeſs, and fancying 
he had perceived the had an inclination for him, he 
thought it his duty to inform him of this new event; 
and he immediately rephired to him to relate it. 
Iſambard liſtened with much emotion; and, after 
having thanked him, ſaid: “Well, my dear friend, 
if there exiſt a man on earth worthy of Beatrice, it 
is doubtleſs this prince; and the propoſal muſt be 
communicated to her, as Aſtolphus defires.” Then,“ 
returned Oliver, © thou wilt charge thyſelf with it.” 
« No,” replied Iſambard, « I mult confeſs, I ſhould 
do it-with an ill grace, and betray my own feelings. 
But I intreat thee to requeſt this private interview, 
and to urge, in favour of Egbert, all that truth and 
| juſtice can prompt, and afterwards to give me an 
exact, and even minute account of every thing ſhe 
ſaid upon this occaſion.” A 

When the company ſat down to dinner, Oliver 
approached the ducheſs, and was ſo near to her, that 
ſhe aſked him, for the firſt time, to ſit down by her. 
Oliver ſpoke but little, ſcarcely partook of the repaſt, 
and, during the whole meal, had not ſufficient reſo- 
lution to venture to make the requeſt he had in- 
tended. Every time he determined upon it, he felt 
a violent fluttering at his heart, and his words ex- 
pired upon his lips. At laſt, at the inſtant of leav- 
ing the table, Beatrice turning towards him, he caſt 
down his eyes and bluſhed, and then ſtammered out, 
« Madam, may I venture to intreat you to grant 
me a moment's audience to-day ?” Beatrice made a 
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movement of ſurpriſe, but immediately replied; 
« Yes, this evening, at ſix, in my cloſet.” 
The company returned to the ſaloon. endes 
appeared thoughtful, and quite loſt in reflection.— 
Gliver retired to Iſambard's chamber, to wait the ap- 
pointed hour of rendezvous.” Iſambard, regaining 
his former confidence ' in Oliver, laid open his heart 
before him, and declared all his amorous diſquie- 
tudes z but he ſtill perſiſted in his generoſity, and 
ſtrongly recommended to his friend, to ſpeak of the 


king of England after his own conſcience, and with 


perfect regard to truth. Some minutes before ſix, 
Oliver repaired to the princeſs's apartment. As he 
went through the ſuite of rooms which led to her 
cabinet; a recollection, at the ſame time delicious 
yet full of bitterneſs, was revived in his imagina- 
tion; the hour, the diſpoſition of the rooms, their 
furniture, the agitation of his mind, all recalled his 
firſt private interview with Celanira, in the palace of 
Charlemagne, when Emma ſent him into her cloſet, 
where Celanira expected him. The idea that the 
perfonal reſemblance, and the like ſound of voice 


of Beatrice, was about to increaſe the illuſion, com- 
pleted his diſtreſs. At length, he arrived at the door 


of the cabinet—it was half opened—he ſtopped ſhort 
—At this moment, a voice, which reached to the 
bottom of his ſoul, gently called to him, and bade 
him come in. It was the firſt time the princeſs, in 
ſpeaking to him, called him by his name; and the 
manner in which ſhe pronounced theſe two words, 
&« 'Come, Oliver, had fomething ſo touching in it, 
that his eyes overflowed with tears. Oliver, not- 
withſtanding the infirm ſtate of his health, and his 


exceſſive paleneſs, was {till remarkable for the graces 


of his perſon. His eyes, full of fire and ſentiment, 
expreſſed all he felt within him; and, in his man- 
ner, his geſture, and the tone of his voice, there 
was a native gracefulneſs, which inſpired — 
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and captivated the attention. Beatrice, on perceiv- 


ing him, aroſe from her ſeat ; and, caſting her eyes 


upon him, ſhe was ſo ſtruck at the expreſſion of his 


countenance, that ſhe remained ſeveral minutes with- 


out fitting down. At laſt, ſhe reſumed her ſeat, 


and pointing to a chair which was beſide her, Oliver 


fat down, but did not. utter a word. The ducheſs 
was placed in ſuch er as obſcured part of her 
countenance, and diſguiſed the colour of her hair 


and eyes; the form of her face was ſufficiently viſi- 
ble, and ſhe was dreſſed in white, Oliver recollected, 
that this was Celanira's uſual dreſs; and never before 


did the reſemblance appear to him ſo exact. His em- 


barraſſment and emotion were equally diſtreſſing. 
What would the ducheſs think of his ſilence and his 


looks ? Yet he was unable to ſpeak; an inſurmount- 
able oppreſſion of mind deprived him of all power of 


utterance z and, beſides, he could not well recollect 


what he had to impart : the conſtraint he was under, 


and his perplexity, are not to be deſcribed. After 


ſome minutes paſſed in this manner, Beatrice broke 
ſilence: „ Well, Oliver,” ſaid ſhe, “ what have you 


to ſay to me ??—« Ah, Madam!“ returned the 
wretched knight He could not proceed, but burſt 


into tears; then, covering his face with his hands, he 


was going to retire.—The ducheſs held him, ſaying, 


in broken accents, “Stay you muſt ſtay.” —Oliver, 


more affected than ever, remained motionleſs—his 
tears ceaſed to flow—24 ſenſation, he could not define, 
now ſuſpended and diſſipated his embarraſſment. He 
looked at the ducheſs ; and, for the firſt time, he 
found her as beautiful and intereſting as Celanira her- 
ſelf ; ſhe was weeping—“ O heavens !” cried he.— 


He dared not ſay more; but, all painful recollection 
being for a moment removed, he faw but only her, 


and contemplated her with rapture. « Hear me, 


Oliver,“ returned the ducheſs, „ I am going, I be- 
lieve, to ſpare you an emba 


rraſſing confeihon ; I have 
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diſcovered your ſecret; and I am well acquainted with 
it. I know that a ftrikin reſemblance calls to your 


memory a moſt afflicting ſcene I pity you from the 


bottom of my heart I grieve at this ſingular likeneſs 
which afflifts you; but, in the name of heaven, let 


not the illuſion deprive me of ſuch a champion and 


if you be come to take your leave“ “ Leave, ma- 
dam, what I,” interrupted Oliver with vehemence, 
« quit you, while my arm can ſerve you ?—Ah! to 
ſhed my blood in your defence, to die for you, ſuch 
henceforth ſhall be the only glory of which I can be 
ambitious !”—c< You diſpel my fears,” replied the 
ducheſs, © I had imagined you intended to leave me.” 
'Oliver ſighed, and, made no reply. He diſtruſted his 
own heart, and ventured not even to ſpeak. After a 
moment's filence.; I will tell you,“ ſaid the ducheſs, 
cc how I divined your ſentiments. Long before your 
arrival, Angilbert and Lancelot had ſpoken to me of 
this. reſemblance, which cauſes ſo much pain, and 
they had related the tragical end of the unfortunate 


Celanira, and in what manner you expoſed your life 


to ſave hers.” Here Oliver ſhuddered. Theſe words 
deſtroyed the enchantment which had been affording 
him a momentary reprieve ;—and the ducheſs re- 


ſuming her diſcourſe ; © this fatal ſtory,” continued 


the, « deeply intereſted me. 1 imagined, that among 


the great number of knights which compoſe the court 


of Charlemagne, it was impoſſible but that ſome of 
them muſt have loved a perſon of ſuch extraordinary 
worth and beauty. I imagined, that if any one of 
thoſe knights came here, I ſhould diſcover his ſenti- 


| ments by the diſtreſs my preſence would give him. 


Oger, the Dane, arrived here three weeks before 
you, he informed me, the Knights of the Swan 
would foon follow him; the celebrated name of Oli- 
ver recalled to my mind that of the intereſting and 


unhappy Celanira.—I aſked ſeveral queſtions Oger 
told me you were plunged into the deepeſt melan- 


choly, 
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choly, and that a black crape covered your ſhield 
from that moment I ſuſpected the truth. I waited 
your arrival with extreme curioſity. When you ap- 
peared, 1 recognized you at a diſtance for I had re- 
ceived an exact deſcription of your face and perſon. 
I never ſhall forget the expreſſion of your counte- 
nance at that firſt moment of ſurpriſe and emotion. 
I was more affected at it than I am well able to 
deſcribe.” On ſaying this the ducheſs left off ſpeak- 
ing—and the tears of Oliver began to flow afreſh, 
« J will not deny,” madam, returned he, «© what you 
have diſcovered ; it is true, I adore her. —I ſhall carry 
with me to the grave this fatal paſſion Ah l can any 
thing ſhort of eternal regret be felt for one who ſo 
perfectly reſembled you ?”—The ducheſs made noxre- 
ply, and a long ſilence enſued. Atlaſt Beatrice, ſtart- 
ing from her reverie, ſaid; “ I only entered inte 
this explanation, to remove the diſtreſſing embarraſſ- 
ment I always occaſion you; I am but too well aware, 
that nothing can conſole you; but I was-defirous to 
rid you at leaſt of the torment of conſtraint z I have 
thought too, that the illuſion of this reſemblance 
would be leſs diſtreſſing to you, when you had no 
longer any apprehenſions of exciting my aſtoniſhment 
by inexplicable behaviour, As to your ſecret, I need 
not tell you that you may depend on my diſcretion ; 
nor ſhall I ever renew the painful ſubject, but ſhall 
conſider myſelf honoured by the confidence you have 
placed in me; and my heart, from the concern it 
takes in your ſorrow, is, I truſt, worthy of that con- 
fidence. Now, Oliver, inform me of the occaſion of 
your viſit.” Qliver was ſo deeply affected, that he 
was obliged to collect himſelf for ſome minutes, in 
order to be able to make reply; at length, he entered 
into the particulars of his miſſion, and launched out 
into the higheſt praiſe of Egbert. The ducheſs heard 
| him without making any interruption, and when he 
had left off ſpeaking, How old is the king of Eng- 
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land?“ ſaid ſne. This queſtion, which ſeemed to be 
the prelude to ſome ſort of deliberation, made Oliver 
bluſh : „I believe, madam,” replied he, „that the 
prince is about my own age, and I am twenty-eight.” 
* Oliver, what would you adviſe me to do?“ — “ 1 
think, with Iſambard, that if there exiſt.in the uni- 
| =_ a man, who may reaſonably have pretenſions to 
the hand of the ducheſs of -Cleves, it is the king of 
England.“ —“ But is not having pretenſions to my 
hand, likewiſe having pretenſions to my heart?“ — 
«Policy, reaſon, and glory, madam, are the uſual 
motives of an alliance with perſons of your rank.” — 
«© You place me then in the claſs of all other prin- 
_  "ceffes ??—< J, great God, who can only compare 
you with one ſole object!“ Here Oliver ſtopped and 
bluſhed again. —< Well,” returned the princeſs, « I 
muſt tell you, Oliver, that, if I form the engagement 
you propoſe, I ſhall conſult my heart only. For the 
antereſt of my ſubjects I could, indeed, quit the ſpot 
. which gave me birth, but ambition will never be able 
to induce me to abandon my country. You may com- 
municate this anſwer to the Engliſh knight.” At 
| theſe words Oliver aroſe, made a low bow, and with- 
* drew. Full of perplexity and agitation of mind, he 
Was averſe to reflect upon this converſation, and to 
enter into an examination of his own ſentiments. He 
made a ſtrong reſolution to ſhun, with the greateſt 
care, every opportunity of ſeeing the ducheſs in pri- 
vate, and determined never to allow his thoughts to 
dwell upon the recollection of this dangerous inter- 
view. He announced to Iſambard, and the Engliſh 
knight, the refuſal of Beatrice; and this refuſal, 
which was of fo poſitive a nature, tended Kill farther 
to encourage the hopes of his friend. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 
4 MISTAKE. 


Male amor ſi naſconde. 

f | Tass0. 

Ben s'ode il ragionar, fi vede il volto, 

Ma dentro il petto, mal giudicar puoſſi. 
| AA AR10STO. 

IN the caſtle of Cleves nothing announced the 
direful expectation of war; while ambition, jealouſy, 
and hatred, ſpread. gloom and miſtruſt through the 
camp of che confederate princes, the court of Bea- 
trice, more brilliant than ever, afforded each day the 
moſt varied and agreeable amuſements. Beatrice was 
poſſeſſed of that true dignity of character which vir- 
tue alone can confer; the purity of her conduct, the 
nobleneſs and modeſty of her demeanour, the deli- 
cacy of her mind, and at the ſame time the ſweetneſs 
of her temper and manners, inſpired at once reſpect 
and confidence. So amiable was ſhe, and ſo grace- 
ful, that the deſire of pleaſing, her influenced the- 
general behaviour of all about her: her preſence- 
checked, without conſtraining, freedom; and the ac-: 
quiſition of ſuch aſcendency is the ſupreme art not 
only of a princeſs, but of every young and handſome 
woman, whatever may be her rank in ſociety. Or 
rather, it is an invaluable gift of nature which ariſes- 
from purity and elevation of mind, and the want ,of 
which education can only ſupply by frivolous and la- 
per ficial accompliſhments. 

Beatrice joined to ſuperior talents, and the moſt 
zmple and cultivated mind, that charming infancy: of 
character which | Appears with ſo much grace when 
united with brilliant and ſolid qualities. Capable of 
* wirh * and engaging in ſerious pur-: 
| 4 ſuits 
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fuits and ſtudies, Beatrice could find amuſement in - 


trifles, and could laugh at a thouſand little things 


which would excite the diſdain of fupercilious wit. 
Although ſhe had naturally a gaiety of difpoſition, 
which was as lively as unaffected, yet her extreme 
ſenſibility rendered her temper unequal ; ſhe was al- 
ways 8 kind, and courteous, but not always 
gay; ſometimes ſhe appeared thoughtful, abſent, and 
melancholy ; in ſuch caſes, however, the gaicty of 
others never ſeemed to diſpleaſe, or be troubleſome 


to her; this inequality therefore was in her an addi- 


tional grace, and ſerved to render her as intereſting 
as original. The ducheſs conſecrated to ſtudy and 
public affairs all her mornings and a portion of the af- 
ternoon, and in the evening ſhe gave herſelf up to 


the pleaſures of ſociety z then the hours were paſſed 


in converſe, muſic, dancing, and ſports invented for 
the amuſement of infancy ; which have fill ſuch 
charms for youth, and recall with rapture the happy 
days of innocence and felicity.—Young Delia ſeemed 
to prefer ſuch kind of amuſement to all others; ſhe 
never propoſed it indeed, and would refrain at firſt 
from joining in it; however, in the courſe of a few 
minutes her repugnancy would vanith, and the ſports 


would ſoon overcome her habitual melancholy and ti- 


midity; by degrees the would grow animated, and 
reſume all the childiſhneſs and gaiety of her time of 
life. Oliver never took part in theſe gambols, but 
attended to the muſic, and whenever the ducheſs 
ſang, he ſought the moſt retired part of the ſaloon, 
and always fat in ſuch a manner as not to fee her 


face. Lancelot had a fine voice; one evening when 


he had ſung ſeveral ballads compoſed! by Angilbert, 


the latter addrefling himſelf to the e 661 


know not,” ſaid he, « why Lancelot is always ſinging, 
my verſes, for he compoſes more agreeable ſongs him- 
ſelf. I have remarked one in particular which he has 
lately made 9 8 and which he lings with the moſt 

| touching 
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touching expreſſion.” Upon this, the ducheſs afked 
for the ballad 3 at the ſame moment Delia aroſe from 
her ſeat, and was going. to withdraw. The du- 
cheſs held her, and being much ſurpriſed at the 
bluſhes which covered her face, ſhe looked at Lance- 
lot as if ſhe requeſted the explanation of this myſ- 
tery. „ This lady knows the firſt ſtanza of this 
| ballad,” ſaid Lancelot, looking at Delia, « and ſhe 
does not allow me to fing it.”—®© And! that,” re- 
turned Angi]bert, „ becauſe Lancelot has given the 
heroine of his ſong the charming name of Delia ; 


but this name is Greek, and the poet has certainly 


a right to introduce it into his verſes.” The du- 
cheſs ſmiled, and as the Knights of the Swan only, 
with thoſe we have already mentioned, were pre- 
ſent, Beatrice, who was pleaſed at Lancelot's paſſion 
for her young friend, authoriſed him by a fign to 
ſing the ballad ; he then took up a late, and accom- 
panied the following ſtanzas. 


That heart alone can tranſports prove. 

Whoſe tender throbbings beat to love. 

"Tis love that gilds life's varied day; 

And e'en though tears oft mark its way, 

And n#lancholy cloud the ſry, | \ 
A thouſand raptures ſtill are nigh. 


Ah Delia-! bright as noow-tide- day 

Thine eyes their killing power difplay; 
But yet the gods who formed thee fair | 
- Have ftecled thy: breaſt to am vous care 
How different far the: taſks; we prove; 

"Tis thine to charm, and mine to love. 


To dull indifference a prey, ET 
No tender intereſts charm thy day; 
And tho' of abſence I. complain, 
Or murmur at, thy cold' diſdain, 
* _ Yet ftill T love, and whilſt I ſigh 
Svſt ſoothing hope perchance is- nigh, 
855 | Thou 
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Thou liſtleſs cyſt the verdant mead, ALA 
þ ; Nor heed'ft the flow'rets neath thy tread 5x / 
| But my fond dreams thy preſence ſhare, | 
1 I ſes and hear my abſent fair ; 5 

And where my Delia waſtes the day 
My heart ſtill roves, my ſenſes ſtray. 


| / Thou boaſt'ſt to love ſweet Philomel, 

| | Whoſe: amorous ditty charms the dell. 

| She chants the lovers tender woe, 

| And all the bliſs that lovers know. 

4 But ah ! can Delia tranſports prove | 

|. Which none can feet but thoſe who love? 
| | | 


| 2 village train to ſports repair, 
Nor greater joys are Delia's care. 
But while in mazy dance we reel 

| How wide the different joys we feel. | 

= I graſp the hand of her 1 love, SY 1 

And I alone can rapture prove. 


ll A fllave to love's delicious pain, | 
In dreams I taſte my joys again, 
And wait the morning's welcome light, 

When Dclia's beauty charms my ſight ; 8 
q | Whilft bright Aurora's bluſhing ray | | 2 
Is nought for thee but birth of day.. e 


At the end of this laſt ſtanza of Lancelot's ſong 
0 the too tender Delia was unable to conceal her pain- 
ful emotion; ſhe leaned towards the princeſs, one 
of whoſe hands ſhe held in her own, and hid her 
face all bathed in tears upon Beatrice's ſhoulder But 
[ Lancelot had obſerved her falling tear; and full of 
| trouble, hope, and delight, he left off ſinging— 
Every one looked on in ſilence, and each interpreted 
ll the confuſion of Delia in the manner that Lancelot 
i did. The ducheſs, much affected, and feeling for 
| the embarraſſment of her friend, at length renewed 
. the converſation. She attributed this ſtrange move- 
| ment 
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ment to the exceſſive baſhfulneſs of Delia, and ob- 
ſerved that ſhe had ſeen inſtances of the ſame kind 
in her conduct before. Afterwards ſhe aroſe, took 
Delia by the arm, and went out of the room with 
| her, leaving Lancelot inebriated with delight, and 
the reſt of the company fully convinced, that Ho was 


actually beloved. 


— 


CHAPT E = XII. - 
THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEE. 


Le mepris ſuit des oth Pamour 
Qu' inſpirent les coquettes. | 
| FENELON. 
C'eſt providence de l'amour 
Que coquette trouve un volage. | 
| La Morxx. 


C'eſt d'un amour conſtant la vertu qui decide, 


of taſte and diſpoſition, were fond of giving them- 
ſelves up to the £;atification of a converſe which old 


acquaintance and friendſhip render ſo intereſting and 


_ agreeable, particularly after a long abſence. Lance- 
lot and Iſambard, full of pleaſing hope, were on 
this day more than uſually communicative ; the con- 
verſation became very animated, they ſpoke much of 


the intrigues of the court of Charlemagne and of 


the mutual paſſion of the princeſs Bertha and An- 


gilbert, of which both Iſambard and Lancelot, by 


the princels's own permiſſion, had been confidants. 
Fx" e 
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THE next morning, Angilbert, Iſambard, and 
Lancelot, all met together in the apartment of the 
latter. Theſe three perſons, who had been long 
united by eſteem, mutual confidence, and ſimilarity 


r 
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After having touched upon many particularities of 
their amours, There is one thing,” ſaid Iſambard, 
« which I never could comprehend ; a ſingular cir- 
cumſtance obliged you, for the intereſt even of your 
on, to communicate it to me, together with your 


hopes, before you had obtained from Bertha the con- 


feſſion of her own ſentiments ; I obferved you four 


months together entirely taken up with her, and at 


the inſtant in which ſhe appeared the moſt diſpoſed in 


your favour, you broke with each other with the moſt 


aſtoniſhing levity on both ſides ; for inſtance, the very 


evening of this rupture Bertha avowed to me, with- 
out the leaſt diſguiſe, that ſhe loved you, and on 


your own part I knew you adored her; yet two days 
after ſhe forbad me in the moft pofitive manner to 
mention your name, and you - yourſelf have never 
thought fit to explain the motives of this ſudden quar- 


rel.“ —& He had acted for a long while with like re- 


ſerve towards me,” returned Lancelot ſmiling, « and 
for reaſons which you will approve ; but he may now 
without any ſcruple communicate this ſingular adven- 


ture to you. At theſe words Angilbert, being cloſely 


preſſed by Iſambard, began to ſpeak as follows. 

„ did not in fact adore the princeſs Bertha, as 
Ifambard has juſt mentioned; he only attributes to me 
the ſentiment he himſelf at the preſent moment ex- 
periences ; I entertained a very different one. In the 
diſpofition and manners of the princeſs I found that 


-undefinable charm without which zove cannot exiſt, 
and which nevertheleſs does not 7 be create a vio- 
I 


lent paſſion. I loved her without blindneſs, I faw 
her without illuſion; ſhe was not in my eyes the moſt 


beautiful and amiable woman in the univerſe, but 
after a moment's reffection, my heart would have 


given Bertha the preference, had I been to chooſe be- 
tween her and the moſt accompliſhed of her ſex. The 
ſentiments ſhe inſpired did not turn my head, but 
deeply penetrated my ſoul; I was not ſecure from a 

EY 1 tranſient 
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tranſient ſdugion'; other objects could till attract 
and maſten me for a  moment'z.. ſhe- alone had the 

power of fixing me. A little time before I: had dared. 
to give encour ent to the hopes of rendering my- 
ſelf agreeable & he her, E met with, a very odd adven- 
ture. Tou know TL have a houſe at a little diſtance 
from Aix. la: Chapelle, and that ſpyings. of mineral 
water are contained in my field. As they are. of a 
different quality from thoſe of the city, L appro- 


priated them to the uſe of the public. I conſtructed 


bathing rooms; thoſe of the men made a part of my 


own houſe, the women's baths were ſeparated from 


them by a little wood. The latter buildings I had 
taken great pains to ornament— they lie within a ſpa- 
cious encloſure ſurrounded by a wall, and containing 
a handſome. garden abounding in fruit trees and flow- 
ers. This garden has two gates; the chief one is at- 
tended by one of my ſervants, wWhd never leaves ib, 
and whoilets in the women who come to bathe. The. 
other opens into a ſmall. wood Which leads to my 


houſe; of this gate Lalone had a key, becauſe I com- 


monly went through the garden in my way te the 
city, in order to avoid a round- about road. thither. 
But I went through it alone, I-ſent my ſervants and 
horſes to meet me at the other gate, and before en- 
tered this encloſure a horn was always founded to give 
notice to the porter, ho at this ſignal had my horſes- 
brought up to the lodge. I took this precaution on 


account of the women who might be bathing, Who, 
if they did not chooſe to be obſerved, could remain 


in their tents. One morning, when Lwent inte this 


garden, after giving the accuſtomed ſignal, I faw at a 


diſtance the moſt extraordinary thing im the world. It 
was a woman who came out of che tents and ran to 


9 Bueſcheid, nc Chapelle, the watereare diſc nom 
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meet e this action, which took place juff after the 
ſdunding of the horn, left no doubt upon my mind, 
but that the woman was one of the moſt abandoned 
part of the ſex; but I was no leſs ſurpriſed at this ex- 
traordinary exceſs of impudence. I ftood ſtill, ima- 
gining ſhe would then go back to the tent and put on 
her clothes; but ſhe ſtill advanced towards me: the 
only covering ſhe had was a wet and ſhort ſhift, and 
her long black hair, which ſpread over her breaſt and 
ſhoulders. When ſhe approached near enough to 
enable me to take a more particular ſurvey of her per- 
ſon, I obſerved with additional ſurpriſe that ſhe had 
entirely veiled her face with a handkerchief, which 
ſhe had twiſted round her head. This circumſtance: 
gave me a kind of curioſity, and looking attentively. 


| at her as ſhe drew near, I was much ftruck with the 


perfection of her form, and the .dazzling whiteneſs 
of her ſkin—At laſt, after coming up to me, ſhe. 
threw herſelf into my arms At the ſame inſtant, all 
trembling and out of breath, the fell upon her knees, 
and laying hold of the cloke which I had upon my 
ſhoulders, ſhe appeared deſirous to cover herſelf with 
It, and to entreat me to give it to her, and all this 
without uttering a ſingle word. Being at a loſs what 
to think, concern and curioſity fuecceded, in ſpite of 
me, to contempt and indignation; however I re- 
mained ſtill of my firſt opinion, but not being fully 
convinced, and willing to ſee what would be the un- 
ravelling of the ſcene, I yielded to the deſire ſhe ex- 
preſſed, I gave her my cloke, and offered to conduct 
her to my houſe; ſhe returned a ſign of aſſent, and 
that confirmed me in my firſt opinion. She wrapped 
herſelf up in the cloke, I lent her my arm, and we, 
walked on together towards the wood. In. vain I en- 
deavoured to diſcover through the veil whether her 
7 faceqgorreſponded- with the incomparable beauty of 
her perſon ; it was impoſſible to ſee a cn feature. 


* handkerchief that was round her head, on which 
were 


were embroidered noſegays of roſes, entirely hid her 
countenance... She walked along with difficulty, and 
I was: much hurt at ſeeing the prettieſt feet in the 
world torn by the ſharp gravelly path. Moreover, 


ſhe perſiſted in obſtinate ſilence; ſhe ſighed too, and 


ſeemed to be in great agitation. We entered the 
houſe through a back door, and without being per- 
ceived; we aſcended the ſtair-caſe, and I conducted 
her into my room, and ſhut myſelf up with her. 
« Now” ſaid I, explain the meaning of all this.” 
She advanced towards a table, laid hold of an ink 
ſtand, and made a ſign to me to go out of the room; 
to this I objected. She ſtill perſiſted by her geſtures. 
I obſerved that I could not go without taking my 
cloke. At theſe words ſhe fell down upon her knees, 
and began to ſob and groan, and this made an im- 
preſſion upon me which I am unable to deſcribe. All 
the ideas I had conceived vaniſhed away ; I imagined 
J was contemplating innocence itſelf, and I felt the 
keeneſt remorſe at having alarmed and miſtaken it. 
1 lifted up the fair mourner, ſhe was ſeized with a 
convulſive trembling, which gave me the greateſt con- 
cern; ſhe appeared quite overcome with terror, and 
not to hear what was ſaying to conſole her. As ſhe 
ſeemed to have hardly ftrength enough to ſupport 
herſelf, I was going to give her my arm to lead her to 


' couch, but all on a ſudden, breaking looſe from 


me, ſhe ran to a window, and haſtily lifted it up, as 
if ſhe were determined to throw herſelf headlong into 
the court—This movement was ſo natural, that it 
made me ſhudder from head to foot: I ruſhed for- 
ward, I held her back, the cloke, which was un- 
folded, fell upon the ground, and the unknown lady 
was again as naked as before In this manner I be- 
held her a ſecond time, but with ſenſations far dif- 
ferent from thoſe I had felt in the garden. How did 
the timidity and baſhfulneſs, which I now aſcribed to 
her, heighten the luſtre of her charms ! She ap- 
ff ns Fe . 
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- peared to me a divinity—I was holding her by the 
arm, but I inſtantly knelt one knee upon the ground, 
and taking up the cloke, J covered. my face with it, 

while I was preſenting it to her This action ſeemed 
to calm her; I then obſerved I was going to retire, 
and ſend a female ſervant, who ſhould receive her or- 
ders, and that I would not appear again-except the 
.deigned. to ſend for me. EF then immediately went 
out, and diſpatched my houſekeeper” to her. Full of 
curioſity, concern, and diſquietude, I walked about 
the garden, and on reflecting on this ſtrange adven- 
ture, I imagined this fair lady was affected with. one: 
of thoſe nervous complaints which cauſe a giddinefs in 
the head and frequent fits of inſanity, and that in one 

of cheſe moments of delirium ſhe had run out of the 
tent. But I had ſeen no woman with her. How 

could ſhe. come to the bath all alone? The more I 

thought, the more I was puzzled ; yet it was no- 

longer poſſible to form injurious ſuſpicions, when I 

conſidered the naturalneſs of all the movements which 

indicated her modeſty and her alarms; her fighs and 
ſobbings ſtill founded in my ears, and Thad obſerved 
the handkerchief, which covered her face, was wet 
with tears. I was thus bewildering myſelf in conjec- 
tures, when the houſekeeper: came to ſpeak to me. 

She was delighted with the unknown lady, who it: 

ſeems had thrown herſelf into her arms on ſeeing 
her, for joy, as ſhe ſaid, to find a perſon of her own 

ſex. The lady was now dreſſed, for her clothes had 
been ſent for from the bathing room; but ſtill keep-- 
ing the embroidered handkerchief. about her head, 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed to fuffer her face to be ſeen. in. 

a word, every thing was at laſt explained, and her 
ſtory ſhe had related as follows: A young man, -who- 

had been in love with her for upwards of a year, after 
having vainly attempted to render his addreffes accept- 

able, appeared for two months paſt to take no farther- 


notice. of her. The ufe of the baths being preſeribed 
her 7 
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tended by a waiting maid only. This woman fell fick, 
and a femſtreſs, who worked for the unknown lady, 
undertook to procure a proper perſon to accompany 
her to the baths, and to wait on her there. This pro- 
poſal being accepted, it was agreed, that the new 
waiting maid ſhould on that day go an hour earlier 
than her miſtreſs to the bathing rooms, in order to 
et things in readineſs, and likewiſe becauſe the 
| lodged hard by the village; but after bathing the was 
to attend the young lady home. In conſequence of 
which, the latter had brought a domeſtic with her, 
whom ſhe had ſent back on her arrival at the gate. 
When ſhe came to the tent ſhe called the new wait- 
ing maid, whom ſhe ſaw at a diſtance in the garden; 
and in the mean while ſhe began to undreſs herſelf in 
haſte ; ſhe was already in the bath when the maid ar- 
rived ; but what was her ſurpriſe, when looking at 
this pretended woman, ſhe recognized the young 
man who was in love with her—Her ſituation was pe- 
culiarly ſhocking, as there was no bathing-woman 
that morning in the tent, and ſhe was all alone, 
Diſmayed, and wild, her danger gave her ſuperna- 
tural force ; ſhe broke from his arms, and made her 
way out of the tent : at this moment was heard the 
ſound of the horn, ſhe ran towards the gates, ſtill 
| imagining ſhe was purfued by the young man; for ſhe 
had quite loſt her fenfes—Befides, the could not well 
ſee, for on coming out of the bath ſhe had covered 
her face, and in this manner it was that ſhe met me. 
E zis relation, many particulars of which I abridge, 
but which added to the probability of the flory, 
ſeemed to me the more ſatisfactory, as it was con- 
- firmed by the evidence of the keeper of the gate, 
whom I had ſent for to queſtion him. He told me, 


that in reality a very tall woman, of a ſingular ap- 


pearance, had arrived at the break of day, calling 
herſelf waiting- woman to a young and handſome lady 
1 | 55 


her, ſhe came to take them early in a morning at- 
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who was coming to bathe; that at the moment when 
the horn ſounded ſne had come back to the gate in 
great confuſton, and run out with precipitation; that 
at the end of the ſtreet, having mounted a horſe 
which was in waiting for her there, ſhe had been ſeen 
to gallop away and diſappear in a moment. This de- 
tail removed every doubt of the ſincerity and inno- 
cence of the unknown charmer, and I now felt the 
moſt eager curioſity reſpecting her, and the greateſt 
| Intereſt in her behalf. It appeared to me very natu- 
ral, that modeſty even might have induced her to hide 
her face rather than her boſom, in order not to be 
known again by him who had had the happineſs to 
behold her in the dreſs of nature; and I farther ima- 
gined, that for the ſame reaſon ſhe was àverſe to diſ- 
cover the ſound of her voice; but I could not forgive 
myſelf for having treated her with ſo much levity and 
diſdain, and I died with impatience to make due re- 
paration. I had juſt ſent her ſome flowers, ſome fruit, 
and refreſhments; and while ſhe was at breakfaſt, I 
wrote her a letter full of gallantry and reſpect. In a 
few minutes her anſwer was brought me ; the hand- 
writing was viſibly diſguiſed, but I found ſo much 
grace and elevation of mind in the billet, that admi- 
ration was now added to the ſentiments ſhe had al- 
ready inſpired. In her note ſhe requeſted me to have 
her accompanied to an inn which - ſhe mentioned in 
the neighbourhood, and informed me ſhe was juſt 
going thither. I ſent a meſſage, requeſting to be per- 
mitted to come and take my leave of her; and ſhe 
conſented to receive me. I returned to the chamber 
where I had left her, with equal emotion and trou- 
ble; I was aſhamed of my behaviour to her, and I 
was extremely deſirous to impreſs her with a more fa- 
vourable idea of me. She was dreſſed in a plain but 
elegant ſtyle ; and I was ſmitten with the gracefulneſs 
of her mien. She no Jonger had the embroidered 
handkerchief upon her. head, but her face was an 
„„ | 8 veile 


( 
veiled by a large black taffety hood, which fell down 


to her boſom. On perceiving me the aroſe, and her 
countenance was expreflive of trouble and confuſion. 
I felt myſelf quite at a loſs ; and, as the had made a 
reſolution not to utter a ſyllable, her ſilence increaſed 
my embarraſſment ; for when we are intimidated, 
there is nothing ſo diſtreſling as the neceſſity of finiſh- 
ing every phraſe; and the certitude of meeting with no 
interruption. After having repeated the moſt re- 
ſpectful excuſes, I added, that ſhe would be ſuffici- 
ently avenged by the remembrances of every kind 
which ſhe would leave behind her. At theſe words 
ſhe ſhook her head. No, replied I with earneſt- 
neſs, © theſe remembrances are indelible, they will 
diſturb the tranquillity of my life.—I will go in queſt 
of you every where; and, ſhould I not meet you, I 
ſhall find no object that can give me the idea of per- 
fection that my imagination will be ever forming, on 
reflecting upon what I have ſeen, and on what I have 
read.— Ah, ſince you are reſolved not to anſwer me, 
do not refuſe to confer upon me ſome pledge of your 
good-will ; let me receive at your hands the handker- 
chief which covered your face; how precious would 
that gift prove !—(She made a ſign of refuſal.) At 
leaſt,” ſaid I, you mult leave me this cloak, which I 
have twice had the honour of preſenting to you—it 
will realize the fabulous account of thoſe fatal gar- 
ments, which conſumed the wearer to death. But I 
ſhall not have the temerity to cover myſelf with it; 
that ſurely would be a profanation.— Here ſhall it re- 
main, there —on the ſpot on which I ſaw it fall from 
you; on the ſpot where my trembling hand had the 


courage to preſent it to you will I raiſe an altar to Love | 
and Modeſty, and depoſit it thereon '—As I finiſhed 1 
theſe words ſhe hung her head upon her boſom; I 


fancied I, could ſee her bluſh through her veil. —I 

ſeized one of her hands, ſhe wore gloves, and I re- 

collected I had not taken particular notice of it when 
. 1 naked; 
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naked; F was vexed at my negligence, as a more at- 


tentive examination might have enabled me to know 
her one day again. She gently withdrew her hand, 
but the had given mine a ſqueeze, and heaved a ſigh. | 


This firſt ſymptom of ſenfibility charmed and affected 


me; I threw myſelf at her feet, and, forgetting the: - 
language of gallantry, I addreſſed her with leſs art 
and more ſentiment. She obliged me to riſe, and 
then turning her face towards me, and drawing 
nearer, ſhe ſeemed to liſten with attention. I ſtill in- 
treated her to remove her veil, or to tell me her 
name; and upon her refuſal, I aſſured her ſhe would 
leave me the moſt wretched of mankind. Upon this, 
ſhe took ſome paper and a pencil out of her pocket, 
and with her left hand wrote this fhort billet: I w] u 
make myſelf known, were it in my power to do ſo without 
dying with ſhame and confufren. Befrdes, I am well af 
red, that a new object would ſoon ſupplant me in the 
Section, of the fickle and ſeduciug Angilbert.— Sedu- 
eing, cried I, after having read theſe few lines, © the 
manner in which you treat me proves too truly I am 
not ſo. Fickle I. may have been, but it depends on 
yourſelf to retrieve my reputation in that reſpect.— 
She made a ſign of difbelief. Well, returned A | 
© if ever you ſee me engaged by another object, make 
yourſelf known to me; and be aſſured, that an en- 
chanting remembrance will give you all the claims of 
the moſt ſacred engagement. Thus wilt it be ever in 
your power to break thoſe light chains, which I afk 
only wear in order to drive your image from 
heart.“ She gently ſhrugged her ſhoulders, + 
ſnatching her pencil, ſhe wrote a few more lmes to 
requeſt my word of honour never to relate this ad- 


venture to any perſon whatever. I promiſed to obey 3 


| the thanked me by nodding her head, then putting. 
one hand to the door, ſhe held out the other towards 
me by way of bidding me farewell. This adieu gave 


me great affiiQtion, and I declared to her the . 


\ * 
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of my ſufferings. At this ſhe appeared affected, for 


there was a ſingular expreſſion in her mien, her atti- 


tudes, and her geſtures; but ſhe ſhowed a fixed de- 
termination to go away. I conjured her to anſwer 


me one more queſtion, and I then inquired whether 
her heart were free. She wrote this reply: I do not 
well know that myſelf. At this very inſtant ſhe got up; 
in vain I endeavoured to detain her; —ſhe moved to- 
wards the door, I held her by the hand, which I 
kiſſed with much tenderneſs ; ſhe pauſed a minute, 
and appearing to have a ſtruggle within herſelf, ſhe 
quitted me abruptly, darted towards the door, 
opened it, and diſappeared. She left me in ſad de- 
pareſſion of ſpirits, and this melancholy proved, that 

ſhe had made almoſt as much impreſſion upon my 
heart as upon my imagination. TI went to the porter 
of the gate leading to the baths, I had forgotten to 
aſk him whether he had ſeen. her face when ſhe ar- 
rived ; but he replied, that ſhe paſſed by him very 
_ faſt, that he was engaged at that moment, and that 
he had not at all noticed her perſon. I was deeply 
afflicted on thinking J ſhould moſt likely never be 
able to recogniſe her, and yet that. perhaps I ſhould' 
frequently meet her. I called to mind all the ladies 
of the court, in order to find the likeneſs of my un- 
known fair one among them, and I recollected but 
two, whoſe faces are as different as their characters, 
but who are of the fame height, were equally fair, and 
who both had beautiful black locks; theſe were 
Amalberga and Armoflede. I was diſconſolate to 
think, that one was adored by the emperor, and the 


other, according to public report, the wife of Oliver. 


Irecolle&ed, that the fair nymph of the bath, when 
I queſtioned her upon the ſtate of her heart, had re- 


plied with incertitude, which was not ſuitable to one 


who had openly avowed her paſſion ; thus all my 
ſuſpicions fell upon Amalberga. I was ſatisfied her 
virtue.and modeſty were ſuch, that, were I not miſ- 

es taken 
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taken in my conjectures, ſhe muſt bluſh the firſt time 
we ſhould meet together. My curioſity did not allow 
me to defer this experiment. I went to court, and at 
the princeſs Bertha's apartments I ſaw Amalberga. I 
looked her full in the ach her eyes met mine. She 
was ſurpriſed at the attentive manner in which I ſur- 
veyed her, and ſmiled at it in ſo ingenuous a manner, 
that I was inſtantly undeceived. However I accoſted 
her, and inquired whether ſhe had not bathed that 
morning. She replied with ſuch ſimplicity and eaſe, 
as completely diſabuſed me. I then accoſted Armo- 
flede, who diſcovered the like ignorance; but, as 1 
had not ſo favourable an opinion of her ſincerity, I 
_ entertained my doubts for a longer time. At laſt ſhe 
herſelf ſucceeded in removing them, and in her turn 
embarraſſed me with her i inquiries into the reaſon of 
my. queſtions and myſterious air ; a curioſity which 
ſhe manifeſted for more than eight days in ſo natural 
a manner, that the ſlighteſt 7 ree of ſuſpicion no. 

longer remained in my mind. f then imagined the. 
charming perſon I ha ſeen did not go to court, or. 
perhaps was ſome ſtranger. Her remembrance long 
purſued me; and for more than two months I never 
met a young perſon in the ſtreets or walks, who ap- 
peared to have a graceful ſhape and fine black 5 
without ſome emotion. 

« Sentiments leſs romantic and violent perhaps, but. 
more ſolid and more genuine, now began to ſupplant 
this amorous folly. I attached myſelf to the princeſs 
Bertha; I was ſoon convinced that I was loved, yet I 
was unable to obtain an avowal of it. At this time, 
which was about the middle of winter, a grand 
maſked ball was given at court; the emperor and the 
princeſſes were the only perſons who did not wear 
maſks. At midnight the emperor retired ;.I ven- 
tured then to approach Bertha. I had diſguiſed my- 
ſelf with great care; I made myſelf known to her, 
a and, in order to get rid of the circle which ſur- 
rounded 
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rounded us, ſhe propoſed to walk abont the ball 
room. She laid hold of Armoflede, and another 


lady, and began to walk between them; I followed, 


and a moment after I ſoftly requeſted Armoflede, who 
had juſt unmaſked, to allow me to ſeparate her from 
the princeſs in giving each an arm. She conſented, 
on condition that I would tell her my name. This I 
did without any heſitation. She ſmiled, made no re- 
ply, and gave me the place I ſolicited. We ſtopped 
at the farther end of the room; the princeſs. ſat 
down, the two ladies placed themſelves on her right, 
and I remained on the other ſide, hard by a ſmall 
door, through which I could retreat if prudence re- 
quired it, and ſuddenly diſappear. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour Armoflede, upon I know not what 
pretext, aroſe and withdrew : a maſk came and fat by 
the other lady, and their converſation becoming very 
animated, gave me an opportunity of ſpeaking with- 
out conſtraint to the princeſs. I complained of the 
ſtate of incertitude in which ſhe left me; I entreated 
her at length to fix my deſtiny by a ſingle word, 
which would ſuffice for my happineſs. «* Well, ſaid 
the, © you will no longer reproach me for my filence, 
1_have anſwered the letter I received from you this 
morning; I have the note in my pocket, but if I 
gave it you, you would leave me in order to peruſe 


it. We may without any inconvenience remain here 


another hour, we muſt after that ſeparate, and then I 
will give you the anſwer.“ This promiſe could leave 
me under no uneaſineſs with regard to the contents 
of the letter, or rather it told me beforehand what I 


ſhould find in it. Thus, happy and fatisfied, I ſub- _ 


mitred without any difficulty to this decifion. Three 
quarters of an hour rapidly ſtole away in delightful 
converſe. But, notwithſtanding the defire I felt to 


read the letter, my ſpirits drooped at the idea of be- 


ing obliged to ſeparate in a few minutes. Bertha 
en my regret, and was * her feelings in 
| the 
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the moſt engaging manner, when the door near which 
I fat ſuddenly opened, and diſcovered a female of an 
enchanting form, with long black locks floating.upon 
her ſhoulders, and drefled in a robe of white muſlin, 
of ſo thin a texture, that it appeared nothing more 
than the ſlight drapery of a picture. Her face was 
concealed, but what was my ſurpriſe on recognizing 
/in the veil which covered it, the handkerchief em- 
broidered with roſes Bertha was turned towards the 
lady ſhe had with her, and neither had obſerved the 
opening of the door, nor the perſon who entered the 
room. Without loſing any time, the unknown 
lady accoſted me, and whiſpered, Do you know me? 
This queſtion, ſo natural at a maſquerade, produced 
an effect upon me which was truly magical. The lady 
held out a charming hand to me; I aroſe with tran- 
. ſport, I ſeized that hand.—She drew me along; we 
went out at the ſmall door, which was {till left open. 
We found ourſelves in a dark paſſage, at the end of 
which we came to the veſtibule which led to the va- 
rious apartments of the palace z walking forwards in 
great haſte, we traverſed the great gallery, and after- 
wards ſeveral other rooms. We then arrived at the 
foot of a ſtair-caſe; after aſcending the ſtairs, we 
ſtopped at a door whicl: quickly opened. Weentered, 

and I recogniſed the apartment of Armoflede ; it 
was in truth Armoflede herſelf ! I had loſt my head, 

J was infatuated with delight, and utterly incapable 
of the leaſt reflection. Armoflede ſeemed to partake 
my delirium i did not leave her chamber till half an 
hour before ſun-riſe.—But, when I found myſelf 
alone, and reſtored to my ſenſes, all this enchantment 
diſappeared. I ſhuddered on reflecting upon my un- 
accountable and injurious procedure with regard to 
the princeſs ; I had left her without any pretext, with- 
out ſaying a word, at the inſtant in which I was going 
to receive from her the moſt poſitive proofs of love 
and confidence. She had declared it, ſhe had e 

| miſe 
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miſed it, and in a few minutes we ſhould have ſepa- 
rated happy in each other—I felt all ſhe muſt un- 
dergo; the truth even, which honour did not allow 
me to declare, would not have rendered me more ex- 
cuſable in her eyes. I could not myſelf conceive I 
had been guilty of ſuch extravagant conduct. I had 
been unworthily abuſing a woman, who, condeſcend- 
ing to forget the diſtance which ſeparated us, pre- 
ferred me to the moſt illuſtrious and brilliant ſituation 
in Europe; a woman too, who was amiable, virtu- 
ous, tender, and with whom I was enamogred. And 
to what object had I been ſacrificing gratitude, and 
love, and every endearing obligation? to the moſt 
contemptible of her.ſex. For on reflecting upon all 
the conduct of Armoflede, it was impoſlible to de- 
ceive myſelf in that reſpect. The modeſty, the re- 
ſerve, the extreme confuſion, which ſhe had affected 

before ſhe made herſelf known, accorded ſo ill with 


her appearance at the ball, and with what had now 
paſſed between us, that the moſt paſſionate love would 


have been unable to blind me with regard to her cha- 
rafter. When reflected, that ſhe appeared in pub- 
lic to love Oliver, that ſhe profeſſed a tender attach- 
ment to the princeſs Bertha ; when I confidered, that, 
having diſcovered my growing paſſion for the princeſs, 
the had waited till it was returned, before ſhe at- 
tempted to ſupplant her, and that the had contrived 
her plan of ſeduction in a manner the moſt mortify- 
ing and offenfive to her rival; when I made all theſe 


reflections, I experienced movements of indignation 


which aroſe almoſt to hatred. However, Iendea- 
' voured to clear up my conduct to the princeſs ; I 
wrote her a long letter full of well- invented fable. 


hoods. The letter was returned unopened. Bertha 


conducted herſelf with ſuch dignity and firmneſs, and 
at the ſame time with ſuch reaſon and ſenſibility, that 
her empire over my heart was for ever eſtabliſhed. 


ons . neither to ſhow, nor to diſſemble, the 
| keenneſs 
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keenneſs of the pain ſhe felt. She appeared ſerious 
and melancholy, but had no recourſe to reproaches, 
or even to any indirect complaint; ſhe affected neither 
diſdain nor anger, did not forbid me to appear at her 
palace, and ſtill treated me with politeneſs and 
courteſy; but never allowed me a ſingle opportunity 
of ſpeaking a word to her alone, and conſtantly ſent 
back all my letters without having broken them open. 
This conduct deprived me of all hope, and gave me 
great affliction; and the artful Armoflede, in ſpite of 
all her charms, could neither conſole me nor make me 
any amends. Bertha had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
her, for ſhe had neither ſeen nor obſerved her when 
ſhe tore me away from my place. She had turned 
round at the haſty manner of my leaving her; but I 
was already upon the threſhold of the door, and Ar- 
moflede, who walked before me, was in the paſſage. 
Thus was our intrigue abſolutely unknown to her. I 
can aſſert with truth, that on the very morrow I 
- could have put an end to it without ſtruggle ; but the 
attention due to a woman even whom we moſt def piſe, 
did not allow me to think of ſo ſudden a rupture; 
beſides, I ſtood in need of diſſipation. I was curious 
too to ſee how far female depravation could go; and 
I imagined Armoflede capable of ſhowing me. I ſuſ- 
pected, that all the hiſtory of the bath was fabulous, 
and that ſhe had planned beforehand that extraordi- 
_ nary farce. I fancied it would be no ſmall gratifica- 
tion to hear ſuch an avowal from the moſt inſincere 
woman in the world; and, in order to attain it, I af- 


fected the greateſt perverſion of manners. I quickly 


perceived ſhe loved me the better for this, and when 
ſhe was fully convinced, that we both were of the 
fame way of thinking, ſhe became quite at her eaſe, 
and owned things which quite ſurpaſſed all I could 
have imagined. I praiſed every thing ſhe communi- 
cated, and at laſt I interrogated her upon the adven- 
ture of the oth. She born into a fit of 1 


/ 
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and confeſſed, . without the leaſt heſitation, that, 
having for ſome time paſt talen a fancy to me (ſuch 
was her expreſſion, for we had baniſhed from our 
converſe the words love and paſſion), ſhe had planned 
the means of ſeducing me; and that the pretended 
waiting-maid was a confidential domeſtic, the miniſter 
of her intrigues, whom ſhe had dreſſed in women's 


clothes, in order that a report ſhould be made to 


confirm me in my miſtake. This I had gueſſed, yet 
I was nevertheleſs quite confounded to hear her avow 
it ; but at the ſame time this avowal did not give me 
the complete conviction I was defirous of, for I 
thought, that, if by chance ſhe had not in fact taken 
this ſtratagem into her head, it was very poſſible ſhe 
would falſely attribute to herſelf the invention of it. 


In her impoſture is ſo natural, that even when ſhe is 


conſcious of making a diſplay of all her viciouſneſs, 
without any inconvenience, ſtill will ſhe have recourſe 
to untruths ; falſehood. and artifice never abandon 
her; and, in ſpite of the violence of her paſſions, 


which is extreme, ſhe is continually employed either 


in exaggerating their force, or diſſembling their em- 
pire over her. When a perſon of this character is 
well known, all the blandiſhment of wit and beauty 
cannot render an intercourſe either agreeable or 
piquant. 'This I experienced with regard to Armo- 
flede. Never believing, or only half believing what- 
ever ſhe ſaid to me, I heard her without curioſity or 
intereſt ; beſides, being entirely unmaſked before me, 
ſhe had no longer the attraction of vanity to recom- 
mend her. It was-no longer in her power to aſſume 
a modeſt, tender, or ingenuous part; it is delicacy 
which furniſhes love with an inexhauſtible ſource of 
delicious ſenſation, and with ſentiments ever new. 


Delicacy appears the peculiar province of that charm- 


ing ſex, nor can it be violated without the loſs of 
every thing that is graceful and engaging 3 in fine, 
Armoftede unveiled, having nothing to recommend 

Vol.. II. . 8 her 
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her but what ſhe poſſeſſed in common with the moſt 


licentious courteſan, ſhowed that the monotony of 
vice can become equally inſipid and diſguſting. I 


growing the more wild for me as ſhe ſaw my paſſion 
decreaſe, - ſhe ſo far forgot herſelf as to declare one 
day to me that ſhe was not married, and very ſe- 


riouſly offered me her hand. I made no other reply 


to this propoſal than a loud laugh, and availed my- 


ſelf of the occaſion to break off an intrigue of 


which I was moſt heartily tired. Let us be con- 
ſiſtent,” ſaid I, © for after the diſplay you have made 
of your character, what charms. can you ſee in à le- 


gitimate union, © You alone ſuit me, replied ſhe, 
© and not being able to gain your attachment, I would 


wiſh. to chain you.* * A pretty anſwer, truly,” re- 


did not produce the like effect upon her; for, 


turned I; © but, fair Armoflede, you labour under 


a great. errour, and I ought not to leave you any 
longer the dupe of it, Intoxicated with love, and 


in order to pleaſe you, I have aſſumed a character 


— 


of which indeed you approve, but which is not my 


real diſpoſition. We have a hundred times obſerv- 


ed, that all. kind of deception is allowable in love, 


all ſcruple in that regard is folly. The principles 
which I.imbibed from you have emboldened my ti- 
midity, and I have deceived you. How?“ — I 


have boaſted of a ſtrength of mind I do not poſleſs. 
I muſt avow to you, that I give encouragement to 


almoſt all the prejudices which you deſpiſe ; I may 


over me quickly returns ; in fine, I confeſs. that-in 


ſhake them off for a moment, but their influence - 


my eyes Virtue is not a chimera ;z ſhe appears to 


me as neceſſary to the happineſs of life, as the reſpi- 


ration of wholeſome air is to health; to abjure her 
is to diſorganize the ſoul ; admiration cannot be with- 
| held from her ; ſhe mult either be followed or re- 
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c This moral diſcourſe produced the effect I ex- 
pected; Armoflede conſidered the eulogium on virtue 
as an outrage; ſhe burſt into a violent paſſion, I took 
no pains to ſoothe her, and broke with her without 
any kind of, ceremony. Since this rupture ſhe 
has frequently offered me my pardon; for ſome 
months indeed ſhe even followed me, and played 
two or three farcical ſcenes of rage and jealoufy, but 
all theſe attempts have been without ſucceſs. After 
having ſhaken off theſe ſhameful fetters, my ſole 
object was the recovery of that tender heart I had 
ſo deeply wounded. I thought I remarked, that 
Bertha appeared gratified at the affiduity and timi- 


dity of my conduct towards her, for: I did not _ 


venture either to approach or-to addreſs her; but. 
my melancholy carriage was ſufficiently expreſſive of 

what I ſuffered. At the end of ſome months, I per- 
_ ceived that her reſentment was almoſt ſubſided. I 
then ventured to write again, and ſhe returned 
my letters as before; I ſought opportunities of 
ſpeaking to her in private, and ſhe now began 
to avoid me with the greateſt cage. I again became 
reſerved, and ſhe ceaſed to ſhun me; when I made 
. freſh attempts, ſhe invariably had recourſe to the 
ſame conduct, I had. almoſt given up alt hopes of 
ſucceſs, when the report of the enterpriſe of the prin- 
ces confederated againſt Beatrice became the topic of 
general converſation at court. The emperor de- 
clared, that as ſoon as count Thederic* ſhould re- 
turn from an expedition, which was now drawing 

near to a concluſion, he would ſend him at the 

head of ſome troops to the ſuccour of the ducheſs 
of Cleves; and in the mean while that generous 
prince diſpatched Archambaud to her, whom he had 
charged to offer aſſiſtance in money; which, how- 


* [ have already mentioned in a note, that Thederic was one of 
the generals and frigads of Charlemagne, 


„„ ever, 
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ever, the ducheſs did not accept. One evening 
wben I was at the princeſs Bertha's apartments, the 
converſation ran as uſual upon Beatrice and Gerold, 
and on the unaccountable procedure of the latter, 
wl, at the moment of obtaining the hand of her 
he adored, ſent her a letter to break off the match, 
e contents of which he in vain revoked a fortnight 
after. The whole circle, as they blamed the count 
of Bavaria, maintained, that ambition alone had in- 
cited him to -hoftile meaſures z and that, having 
broken with the ducheſs-in ſo formal a way, it was - 
impoſſible he .could have conceived any real paſſion 
for her. I was ſingly of a contrary opinion; I in- 
faſted that a ſtrong paſſion was no certain ſecurity 
for conſiſtency in a lover's conduct; and I addeg, 
that, ſince the ducheſs was inexorable, it was 2 
proge ſhe had never loved. As Bertha kept filence 
uring this diſcuſſion, 1 ventured to addreſs myſelf 
to her, and to requeſt her opinion. * I believe,” 
replied ſhe, bluſhing, that the more we love the 
greater value we ſet upon our lovers eſteem, and 
that, when he is guilty of the moſt offenſive con- 
duct, love itſelf has {till indulgence in ſtore, though 
the exerciſe of it may be degrading.” This reply, ſo 
Full of delicacy and ſentiment, reſtored my hopes, 
and inſpired me with gratitude and joy. I was fo af- 
fected, that I did not venture to add a word more; 
But Bertha read my heart, and on that very even- 
ing I received a billet from her which contained theſe 
words. | 
© Go and defend an | oppreſſed princeſs, go 95 
overcome a faithleſs lover.—Set off without either 
ſeeing me again or writing to me. When the du- 
cheſs of Cleves ſhall be delivered from her perſecu- 
tors, return, I ſhall receive you, and you ſhall be 
| heard—and, if you aſk me for an an", I hall 
then only confult my heart.” : 
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ee I obeyed, and departed the ſame night. I did 


not write to her, but Lancelot, who had determined 


to follow me, ſet out a day later, in order to give the 
princeſs an account. of my prompt ſubmiſſion to her 


orders.” When Angilbert had finiſhed his ſtory, 
they began to ſpeak again of Armoflede, and it was 
decided, that ſhe thould no longer be permitted to 


remain at the caſtle. “ I will take upon mytelt,” 
ſaid Angilbert, „to make her chooſe ſome other 


abode. I ſhall prevail upon her to declare her ſex 
to the princeſs, and requeſt to retire to the houſe of 


an old woman named Marcelina, who has been lately 
condemned to perpetual: exile. This houſe is far 
enough from the camp to be free from all danger 


beſides, we can inform the princes, through Giaffar, 


that it ſerves as an aſylum to a young perſon under 
the protection of the ducheſs, and they will certainly 
give orders to their troops to keep at a diſtance from 
it.” This project was approved, and on the follow- 
ing day put into execution. Armoflede, perceiving 
ſhe would be compelled to follow the counſel that 
was given her, complied with a good grace; ſhe in- 
vented a long ſtory, which ſhe related to the prin- 


ceſs, and having obtained the houſe of the old for- 


cereſs, the took up her y”"n there without delay. 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
THE WAR AND THE PEARL NECKLACE. 


o tems! 6] jours heureux on la EG 8 
/ Ne brulant que pour rendre une moſſon moins lente, 


. Enfantoit ſeulement des ſocs et des rateaux 
—— | ' REGNARD. 
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5 1. amour dans ſa prudence eſt toujours indiſeret. 
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The ent drew near its concluſion, and the du- 
cheſs of Cleves, having loſt all hopes of obtaining 
Peace, gave herſelf up a prey to ſorrow. She had 
given Delia a villa, ſituate in the midſt of the foreſt; 
thither Delia, accompanied. by Amalberga, often re- 
, | tired. in que, of ſolitude. Two, oggthree. days in 
L echeh week e paſſed here in abſolute fecluffen; and 
, Beatrice, oppreſſed with ailgvietude and ops ane. | 
1 2 herfelf up / with her; wo friends curing the laſt chres | 
XY ' days of the true. 

In the mean time the lied *princes, aſſemblecd in 
council for the laſt time-; and, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of Barmecide, war was decided upon. At 
the cloſe of this meeting Barmecide thus expreſſed 

7 himſelf. « As for myſelf, I ſwear by. all that. is ho- 

- . *, nourable, grateful, and friendly, never to quit the 
Rl count of Bavaria during the engagement, and to de- 
fend him at the riſk of my own life; but at the 
ſame time. I ſwear to confine myſelf :merely to the 

act of defence, and I engage myſelf in the moſt ſo- 
lemn vow never to make any attack during the 
courſe of this unjuſt war (23). This ſpeech only 
excited murmurs, and it was agreed upon to fend 
Beatrice, the day after the morrow, a formal de- 
claration- of hoſtilities. . The allies had no. üneaſi- 


neſs relative to the ſucceſs « of this war; their ſupe- 
riority 
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riority in number, the ability of their generals, the 
excellent diſcipline of their troops, all promiſed the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſs. The prince of Greece had 
arrived at their camp at the head of a body of men. 
He was accompanied by Adalgiſe, whom he had 
met in his way, and who had joined him, together 
with ſome other Knights, and among the reſt the fa- 
mous Bruhier, a warrior terrible for his valour, his 
bodily ſtrength, and his gigantic ſtature (24). It 
was known in the camp, that all the ſubjects of the 
ducheſs- had flown to arms, and that the defire of 
defending her inſpired ſuch an enthuſiaſm, that old 
men and children enliſted with all the ardour which 
1 the youthful part of the community; 
but the allies affected to defpiſe ſoldiers without ex- 
perience, and each chief ſecretly indulged all the 
flattering hopes which love and ambition could 
. : prompt. The ducheſs had juſt publiſhed a manifeſto, 
=. .. which crowned the admiration ſhe had already ac 
_ 1 In this proclamation Beatrice gave an ac- 
3 : count of every effort ſhe had tried to obtain peace. 
In entering into the detail of her conduct and that 
of the allies, ſhe demonſtrated, in the cleareſt man- 
ner, the injuſtice and the violence of their proceed- 
- ings. But ſhe contented herſelf with ſtating facts, 
' + and, far from making any reflections, or uſing any 
' injurious expreffions, :the ſpoke of her perſecutors 
in terms of eſteem; ſhe knew that the language of 
moderation. is always the - moſt perſuaſive, and the 
only language which. is conſiſtent with true dignity. 
She knew that it was glorious to conquer an enemy, 
and not to inſult him; and, in fine, that manifeſtos 7 
8 ought not to re{emble_libels.' | i 
On the diy which preceded: the expiration of the: 
truce, Beatrice returned to the caſtle. In the even- 
ing that princeſs, together with the ladies of her 
court, and the knights clad in armour, afſembled in 
"SIN gallery. There all the knights renewed 
the 
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the oath of combating for the ducheſs, and not to 
leave her before ſhe was delivered from her perſecu- 
tors. The ducheſs and the ladies then faſtened: to 
the ſhields and lances of the knights various orna- 
ments taken from their dreſs: one gave a knot of 
ribbands, or piece of a ſcarf; another a necklace, 
or a chain. Many preſented the golden claſps which 
faſtened their veftments, The ducheſs, who firſt 
began to make the preſents, conferred a magnifi- 
cent one upon each knight; but when ſhe came near 
Oliver, ſtopping ſhort, with the tendereſt looks, 
« "The black crape,” ſhe ſaid, „which covers your 
buckler, ſeems to announce your averſion to its be- 
ing ornamented, and we ought to reſpect your incli- 
nation; but I cannot give up my right, or the. ſa- 
tisfaction of offering you ſome pledge of my eſteem 
and pratitude, and J flatter myſelf you will do me 
the favour to accept a courſer, which will be preſent- 
ed you to-morrow *,” At theſe words Oliver bowed 
reſpectfully, and the princeſs, advancing towards 
Iſambard, who was near his friend, took from her 
wriſts two ſuperb bracelets, ſet with emeralds and 
opal, and preſented them to him. It was remarked, 
that this gift was the moſt valuable ſhe had con- 
ferred, and jealouſy. obſerved with no leſs chagrin, 
that the hands of Beatrice, as ſhe was endeavouring 
to tie on theſe bracelets, trembled to ſuch a degree, 
as to render her unable to faſten them to Iſambard's 
ſhield. Another ceremony of chivalry ſucceeded to 
this; Angilbert and Lancelot declared they would 
for ever unite themſelves together in the ſacred al- 
liance of brothers in arms. 'They held each other 
by the hand, and Angilbert firſt ſpeaking, made the 
following oath. „ In the name of all which reli- 
gion, honour, and virtue, hold moſt ſacred, I en- 
gage myſelf for ever, .to unite my fortune, ambition, 


* A horſe of parade was called a palfrey, and battle horſe a caurſer, 
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and glory with thine; always to partake thy toi's 
and dangers, to ſecond thee in all thy enterpriſes, to ' 
leave every thing to defend or deliver thee. - I pro- 
miſe never to flatter thy paſſions, to ſpeak always 
the truth to thee, at the riſk even of incurring thy 
diſpleaſure; and if thou ſhouldeſt go aſtray, to ex- 
cuſe thee, to lament thy errours, and to uſe every 
means of giving thee conſolation... Henceforward, 
thy friends and thy enemies ſhall be mine; and the 
benefit, or injuſtice, which thou ſhalt experience, 
ſhall inſpire either the higheſt degree of gratitude, 
or the moſt violent reſentment, which my heart can 
be capable of feeling.“ 

Lancelot repeated this- oath in the ſime words. 
The two friends then embraced, and made an ex- 
change of their arms, which cloſed the ceremony (25). 
The moment the company returned to the ſaloon, 
the venerable Theobald, attended by his fair daugh- 
ter Sylvia, appeared. The old man, having no far- 

ther hopes of ſerving the ducheſs by his -negotia- 
tions with the princes, came- to partake her danger, 
and to ſhut. himſelf. up in the caſtle with his ſo- 
vereign. - 

The next morning one of the ducheſs' $ ſquires 
waited upon Oliver, to requeſt him to go down into- 
the court, which was under his -windows, and there 
the knight of the Swan was preſented with the moſt 
beautiful ſteed he had ever beheld, together with a 
pair of golden ſpurs, and a houſing embroidered 
with pearls-and precious ftones. 'The extreme mag- 
nificence of this preſent was not what moſt ſtruck 
Oliver; he caſt his: eyes upon two rows of large 
pearls, which bordered the top--of the houſing, and 
which he remembered, in an inftant, to have ſeen 
round the ducheſs's neck; and he recollected he ks 
heard her one day mention to Delia, that the re- 
ceived this necklace from her father, and that it was 
the as trinket” For which * had any regard. 
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| While 1 was conſidering theſe pearls with inex- 
preſſible emotion, the ſquire addreſſing him ſaid, 
« You may boaſt, ſeignior, of poſſeſſing the fineſt 
horſe in the world. Having been commiſſioned by 
the princefs ſix months ago, to purchaſe the beſt 
horſe I could find, I fell upon this by chance, as he 
was being led to the camp for the count of Bavaria. 
The princeſs offered ſo large a ſum for the fteed, 
that the obtained the preference ; but, though we 
were aſſured that he was completely managed, ſhe 
was determined to have no doubts in that regard, 
and every morning at ſun-riſe ſhe cauſed him to 
be exercifed in her preſence.” This detail did not 
contribute to reſtore the tranquillity of Oliver's 
agitated mind; he ſtood motionleſs, with his eyes 
l fixed upon the necklace, and kept profound 
filence : hence the ſquire concluded, that this knight 
was fonder of pearls and diamonds, than of horſes. 
He retired much diſguſted, and told the ducheſs, in 
a peeviſh manner, that the knight of the Swan, 
diſdaining the moſt complete courſer in Europe, had 
only taken notice of the houſing ; but this account 


had an effect far different from what the ſquire 


imagined it would produce. It was now incumbent 
on Oliver to return thanks to Beatrice; and after 
much trouble and reflection, he had prepared a 
ſpeech, which he thought ſuitable to the occaſion, 
but unfortunately he could not proceed beyond the 
firſt two or three ſyllables. He ſtopped, for he had 
forgotten what he intended to ſay. Beatrice bluſh- 
_ed—both looked at each other without uttering a 
- word, Oliver ſtarted, lifted up his eyes to heaven, 

and haſtily withdrawing, went out of the ſaloon. 
He returned in half an hour; ſeveral perſons had 
come in and ſurrounded the ducheſs. Amalberga 
called Oliver to ſhew him a miniature portrait of 
Delia, which Beatrice had painted. Oliver equally 


admired the beauty of the execution, and the 
: neſs 
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neſs of the reſemblance.. « Ah how happy, ſaid - 
he; ſighing, © is it to poſſeſs the picture of a beloved 


object l“ He ſaid no mote, and theſe words he | 
uttered with a low voice, but they were heard and f 


noticed. The reſt of the evening paſſed away in a 


gloomy manner; all the ladies, eſpecially Beatrice, 
were oppreſſed with the deepeſt melancholy. It was: 2 
known, through a deſerter from the camp, that the h 


allies intended to make an aſſault the next morning. 
The aſſault was made, but without ſucceſs. The 
beſieged made a ſally, and engaged in a long and : 
bloody battle. The king of Pannonia received feve.. | 
ral wounds, and all the champions of Beatrice com- | 
bated with heroic ardour; but the knights of the A 
Swan even ſurpaſſed themſelves, and performed ſuch g 
prodigies of valour, .that this combat alone. would | 
have ſufficed to immortalize them. In the midft of 
the fray, Oger, who had long endeavoured to ap 
proach the count of Bavaria, at laſt found himſelf 
near him; then addrefling him, „Prince, ſaid he, 
« I challenge you to fingle combat, on a double nok 
tive; to defend the 'duchefs of Cleves, and avenge : 


the unfortunate Maria.“ — At the name of Maria the | 
count, being equally ſurpriſed and affected, loſt in an 
inſtant all the ardent courage he had been —— i 
in battle; but ſoo= recovering from his embärraff- | 
ment, «© I accept your. challenge,” replied he. At ; 
- tle ſame inſtant the battle was ſuſpended, the war- 4 


riors fell back into their ranks; à large ſpace was left 

open,.. and-the two heroes advancing with noble and 

ſtately looks, ſaluted both armies, and then fell with _ ! 

impetuoſity upon each other. After an obſtinate 
combat in which Oger was wounded, both Warriors, 

in a violent ſhock, broke their lances at the fame 

inſtant. They were then ſeparated, and the battle 

became general (26). The youthful-Zemni, animated 

by his maſter's example, diſtinguiſhed himſelf” in a 

fingular manner. Coming near the formidable Bru-- 
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; hier, the gigantic ſtature of that waarior did not 
damp his ardour. Bruhier ſmiled. at the youth and 


ſize of his adverſary, and out of, generoſity, not 


unuſual in thoſe times, he choſe to lay aſide the 
terrible weapon with which he commonly fought; 
he gave his battle lance to his ſquire, and took a 
ſmall and light one in its ſtead, which he only em- 
Ployed in warding off the ſtrokes of his antagoniſt (27). 
The latter, obſerving how he ſpared him, went in 
queſt of ſome'warrior whoſe ſtrength was more pro- 
portioned to his own. The vindictive Adalgiſe ſe- 
veral times paſſed the ranks, in hopes of meeting 
Iſambard, and, miſtaking Oliver for his friend, he 
began to attack him. The knight of the Swan over- 
turned him with a ſingle ſtroke of his lance, and he 
vas reſcued by his ſuite, on the point of being taken 
priſoner. Oliver however ſeized his courſer, which 
was magnificently ſet out with trappings, and gave 
him into the charge of one of his ſquires. Adalgiſe, 
mounting another horſe, met Grimaldo duke of 
Benevento, his brother-in-law. The attachment of 
the latter to Charlemagne inſpired the Lombard 
prince with implacable hatred, and he fell upon him 
with fury. Grimaldo, knowing him by his armour, 
and eſpecially by the violence of his deportment, 
combated him with regret; but the Greek ſoldiers 
under the command of. Adalgiſe, being repulſed. by 
Iſambard, began to fall back with great confuſion. 
Adalgiſe quitted his adverſary, in order to rally his 
broken troops; Iſambard purſued them; at this 
moment the prince of Greece came up with a corps 
de reſerve, the routed troops returned to their ranks, 
and the knight of the Swan, notwithſtanding his 
great valonr, was on the point of being hemmed in 
on all ſides, when Oliver, attended by. Zemni and 
two ſquires only, flew to his relief with ſuch. impe- 
tuoſity, that the enemy's ranks inſtantly gave way 


: and * ped: into their former confuſion. A 80 
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cond time was the imperial eagle of the ancient F 
Cæſars ſeen to fly before the French. The ſol- 
diers, ſeized with a panic, abandoned their leaders. 
Adalgiſe made his eſcape ; but Oliver, falling upon 
prince Conſtantine, made him his priſoner. While 
theſe tranſactions were going forwards in the centre 
of the army, the four ſons of duke Aimon, with 
Angilbert and Lancelot, obtained a fimilar ſucceſs 
in the left wing. Oger, Archambald, Aſtolpho, 
and young Roger, commanded the right with equal 
advantage and glory. Oger, having received but a 
| ſlight wound, had reſolved not to leave the battle. 
Although he had loſt much blood,. and was greatly 
weakened, yet, impelled by his ardour, he advanced 
into the front ranks of the enemy with too much 
temerity. Bruhier attacked him and and made him 
his priſoner. In the mean while, Gerold and the 
other chiefs, obſerving the day to be toſt, cauſed a 
retreat to be ſounded, and it was made with order 
and ability worthy of the courage which had been 
diſplayed in the battle. | 5" 
Night approaching, the conquerors collected their 
ſcattered troops, and entered the caſtle in triumph. 
The ducheſs, pale and trembling, and fupported by 
two of her attendants, came to meet them at the 
foot of the grand ſtair-caſe. Oliver preſented to her 
the prince of Greece, his priſoner ; Iſambard, Gui- 
_ chard; and many..others laid at her feet the ſtand- 
ards and colours taken from the enemy. Beatrice 
was too much agitated and too deeply affected to 
thank her defenders in any other manner than by 
the moving expreſſion of her countenance. All the 
court repaired to the grand gallery. All the ſol- 
diers that the room could contain were admitted, 
the reſt remained in the veſtibules, which commu- 
nicated with the gallery by large arcades ; there, ac- 
cording to the military cuſtoms of the ages of chi- 
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valry, the heralds at arms were to award the prize 
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of valour to the warrior who had moſt diftinguiſhed 
himſelf in battle (28), Already the heralds were 
advancing towards Oliver, and the whole aſſembly 
anticipated their judgment. The ſoldiers and knights 
all. cried out with one voice, that Oliver had deferved 
the prize. Then the ducheſs came up to him. Oli-- 
ver knelt one knee on the ground before her, Bea- 
trice preſented him with a branch of laurel, and a 
beautiful ruby which ſhe took from her finger; ſhe 
then held forth her hand, which the conqueror was 
entitled to kifs; and at the ſame inſtant a concert 
of. muſic celebrated the triumph of the knight of 
the Swan in warlike ſtrains. His generous rivals all 
preſſed to emhrace him; the ſoldiers applauded his 
glory with ſhouts of joy, and the name of Oliver 
reſounded through all the quarters of the palace. 
Oliver was deeply affected, he was aſtoniſhed to find 
himſelf again alive to glory, and, no longer re- 
cogniſing his own heart, he feared more than ever 
to commune with and interrogate it. The company 
ſat down to, table, and Beatrice placed Oliver and 
the prince of Greece on each ſide of her. The 
latter ſhe treated with a generoſity which was na- 
tural to her, and which the manners of the times 
preſcribed. To reſpect a vanquiſhed enemy, to mi- 
tigate the ſenſe of his misfortune by marks of eſ- 
teem, and the moſt delicate attentions z- to combat 
with intrepidity, and triumph with modeſty; fuch 
did theſe ancient warriors, although totally unverſed 
im philoſophy, conſider as Kersa, and indiſpenſable ob-- 
ligations (299. 
During the repaſt, Oliver fon the firſt time ſpoke 
to Beatrice, without being previouſly addreſſed by 
her: he aſked her whether the ſucceſs of the day 
had not entirely diſſipated her alarms. «Ab P*: 
replied-ſhe,: this day has proved the-moſt brilliant 
of my whole life. But had you felt what I fuffered 
| pa the 'battle Theſe few words - ſaid * 
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but the tone of her voice and her looks ſtill ex- 
preſſed ſomething more.—Oliver caſt down his eyes, 


which were wet with tears; the ducheſs ſoon chang- 
ed the converſation, and after having ſpoken of va- 
rious indifferent things, ſhe remarked to Oliver how 

reatly Delia was altered. «„ The condition in 
which I ſaw her, while the battle laſted,” added 
Beatrice, © has confirmed me in the opinion I had 
before entertained, that ſhe is in love with Lancelot ; 
for a vague and general concern, however ſtrong 


it may be, cannot produce ſuch an exceſs of ſenſi- 


bility.” Theſe words made Oliver ſtart ; impelled 
by an irreſiſtible movement he lifted up his eyes to 
look at the ducheſs; but ſhe had her face turned 
towards prince Conſtantine, and remained ſome time 
in this attitude. Oliver took no farther part in the 
converſation; a violent fluttering at the heart, and 
the confuſed ftate of his ideas, allowed him neither 
to anſwer, nor even to hear what was ſaid around 
him. Yet that ſtate of trouble and agitation of 
mind was not wholly devoid of delight, and, for the 
firſt time ſince his misfortune, he now felt an ar- 
dent emotion accompanied with. a ſecret joy. The 
converſation. became general, and then ſuddenly 
turned upon the challenge which Oger had given 
to Gerold. No one having heard the ſtory of the 
unfortunate Maria, the company were at a loſs to 
account for the warm intereſt which Oger took in 
behalf of that unknown lady ; after making many 
conjectures, they changed the topic, and when they 


were about to retire, . Delia, in endeavouring to riſe, 


fell down again upon her ſeat, and fainted away. 
The ducheſs flew to her aſſiſtance, and, ſeeing her 
fallen into a deep. ſwoon, was extremely frighted, 


and had her carried to her chamber, whither the 


herſelf accompanied her. This accident greatly 


alarmed Lancelot; but Oliver, who was this evening 


more obliging than common, experienced great de- 
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light in diſpelling the uneaſineſs of Lancelot, and 
communicating to him what the ducheſs had been 
-mentioning reſpecting Delia. Beatrice did not re- 
turn to the ſaloon. Theobald brought a meffage 
from her to the knights, informing them ſhe had 
commiſſioned him to go the next morning to the 
camp, to proffer the Prince of Greece in exchange 
tor Oger. Oliver, before he retired to his chamber, 
ordered his ſquires to lead the fine horſe he had 
taken from prince Adalgiſe to Roger's pavilion. 
Roger accepted the magnificent preſent with grati- 
. tude unmixed with embarraſſment; for in thoſe 
times the moſt wealthy knight beſtowed gifts without 
oſtentation upon the pooreſt, who received the fa- 
vour without any humiliation. That falſe delicacy 
ſo diſtrefling to friendſhip, ſo troubleſome to gene- 
rous minds, and which pride and avarice have fince 
made a virtue, was then utterly unknown . 
Let us for a moment leave the brilliant court of 
Beatrice to ſee what was paſling in the enemy's 
camp. Bruhier being the ſubject of the count of 
Bavaria, his firſt care after the retreat was to conduct 
his illuſtrious priſener into Gerold's tent. The 
prince appeared to be troubled at the ſight of Oger, 
but he expreſſed the moſt flattering efteem for him, 
«© We owe,” faid he, the honour of receiving the 
valiant Oger into our camp, ſolely to the- raſhnefs 
of his courage, and if we detain him, it may be 
thought that I am fearful of renewing the combat to 
which he challenged, and which our broken arms 
did not allow us to continue. I feel how inferiour 
my own talents are to thoſe of ſo renowned a knight, 
but I had rather incur a glorious defeat, than the 
imputation of cowardice.- You are therefore at li- 
berty, and to-morrow, at the firſt beams of day, 


* FS: 


In combats, ſays Mr. de St. Palaye, the wealthy knights be- 
ſtowed upon the pooreſt the horſes and other ſpoils of war. This 
generoſity became in general uſe, and it was obſerved in every cir- 
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the heralds at arms ſhall conduct you back to the 
caſtle of Cleves.” On finiſhing theſe words, the 
count made a fign to Bruhier and the other officers, to 
leave the tent; and when he was alone with Oger, he 


entreated him to declare how he had known Maria, 


and to inform him of the place of her retreat. Oger, 
touched at the generoſity of the prince, related to him 
without any evaſion, in what manner he had learnt 
the ſtory of that unfortunate fair one. During this 
relation Gerold, who was deeply affected, could not 


refrain from tears. Ah ſeignior,” ſaid Oger, “ is 


it poſſible your great mind can only indulge a mo- 


mentary compaſſion for the intereſting and unhappy 


Maria! You forſake that tender heart which you 
yourſelf wring with anguiſh ; and you forfake it for 
a chimera; for the Ducheſs of Cleves will never 
conſent to give you her hand.” «© Well,” replied 
Gerold, «read then my heart, it is certain I have 
never felt a violent paſſion but for the ducheſs; you 
know that incomparable woman, and ought to con- 
ceive how much time and der many ſtruggles it muſt 
coſt to ſhake off her chains. I no longer entertain 
any hope, yet I love her to diſtraction. I could 
wiſh, at leaſt, that her deſtiny depended on me; I 
would willingly be the arbiter of her fate; then 


would the do juſtice to wy ſentiments, I ſhould ob- 
tain her eſteem, and gratitude perhaps would pro- 


duce what Hove: has been unable to effect: but, in 
ſpite of this paſſion to which I am a ſlave, the re- 
membrance of Maria inceſſantly purſues me. Be- 


lieve me, were I to find her again, I ſhould make no 


heſitation to ſacrifice to her every other conſidera- 
tion; and be aſſured too, that ſhe alone in all the 
world would be able to conſole and cure me. Ah! 
had I known the elevation of her render and gene- 
rous ſoul, never thould I have had the ingratitude 


and cruelty to declare to her, that in promiſing to 


marry her, I laboured under an invincible paſſion _ 
| for 
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for 6 errour of a moment has for ever 
deſtroyed the felicity of Meinrad and Maria, but I 
myſelf am more to be lamented than theſe two vic- 
tims of my baſeneſs. I have betrayed my friend.: 1 
have ſeduced a child. Meinrad in the gloom of a 
cloifter is for ever before my eyes; and Maria too, 
wandering and diſconſolate | Maria fo young, ſo 
beautiful, ſo i ingenuous |—I have no other compa- 
nions but thefe diſtracting thoughts, embittered by a 
paſſion unencouraged by hope.—Ah, be aſſured, that 
Meinrad and Maria are ſufficiently avenged.” On 
faying- this, the count let fall his face upon his two 
hands, and remained in that attitude ſeveral minutes. 
Oger then declared he had made a point of eonceal- 
ing this melancholy ſtory, that he had related it to 
no one, and that the ducheſs had not the leaſt inti- 
mation of it. This aſſurance gave great ſatisfaction 
to Gerold, he ſpoke. again of Beatrice, and then of 
Delia. Oger told him, that this young lady ſived 
nuch retired from the court, and paſſed. the greater 
part of her time in a houſe the ducheſs had given 
Her. for a retreat. The converſation of the count and 
Oger laſted a quarter of an hour longer; when O 5 
much delighted at the courteous behaviour of 
Fold, retired to taſte the ſweets of repoſe, of which 
he ſtood- in ſuch great need. The next day at'ſun- 
riſe the knight aroſe, and waited upon the count, to 
take his leave; the latter made him ſeveral magni- 
ficent preſents, and put round his neck a beautiful 
row of topazes, ſaying to him, according to the ſpi- 
rit of gallantry which prevailed in theſe times, that 
he gave him this to preſent 0 the lady by whom e 
was beloved. At length, after laviſhing upon the 
Daniſh knight every mark. of diſtinftion and friend- 
thip, Gerold himſelf accompanied. him out of the 
camp, and commiſſioned him to demand of the du- 
cheſs. a ceſſation of arms for the purpoſe of paying. 
the laſt honours. to the warriors who had fallen in 
bode. At a little diane from the caſtle Oger met 
Theobald | 
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Theobald, who was going to the camp to propoſe 
the exchange of prince Conſtantine and Og er. Great- 
| ly aſtoniſhed to ſee the latter, Theobald afked-him 
how he had obtained his liberty, and he heard with 
great pleaſure of the generous procedure of Gerold. 
He returned to the caſtle with: the Danith knight, 
| whoſe arrival occaſioned equal joy and ſurpriſe. Bea- 
trice, after having heard the relation of Oger, was 
reſolved not to be outdone in generoſity, and ſhe; im- 
mediately cauſed the prince of Greece to be inform- "i 
ed, that he was no longer a priſoner... The prince  .* 
came to return her thanks; fhe announced to him 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, and preſſed him to remain a 
= few days at her court. Conſtantine, 2 full of 
to admiration of the ducheſs, accepted the invitation 
i- Wh with pleaſure, and in cultivating further acquaint- 
m ance with her, he became completely diſguſted with 
l the unjuſt cauſe in which. he had taken arms. 


* 
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THE count of Bavaria gave way to much melan- 
choly reflection after: the interview he had with Oger, 
and, recalling to mind all the detail of it, he was 
ſorry he had not made more particular inquiry con- 
cerning Delia; but not having ſpoken of her till to- 
wards the end of the converſation, he was unwilling - 
to detain Oger- any longer. Eyery thing he had 
heard of. Delia, and principally the account which 

HOPE? „„ Barmecide 
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Barmecide had given him of his interview with her, 
excited in his breaſt the moſt tender concern, and 
the moſt eager curioſity. He ſuddenly recollected 
that the ducheſs had aſked him to give orders to his 
ſoldiers to reſpect the aſylum of the young lady ſhe 
protected, and whoſe retreat was a country villa, 
The name of the lady had not been mentioned, but 
Oger had juſt informed Gerold, that Delia: frequently 
ſecluded herſelf from ſociety. On combining theſe 
two facts, the count had no longer any doubt but 
that Delia was the object of her care. Oger had 
not denoted the houſe; but the count imagined he 
himſelf knew where it was ſituate, Beatrice having 
given him all. neceſſary particulars relative to the ha. 
ditation of the perſon in whoſe behalf ſhe ſolicited 
his protection. The count, prompted by eager cu- 
rioſity, conceived the project of making a viſit to 
the lady whom he imagined to be the intereſting 
and beautiful Delia. The ceſſation of hoſtilities fa- 
voured his intentions; and the hopes of meeting the 
ducheſs alone and without any retinue, at this houſe, 
confirmed his reſolution. As ſoon as night came on, 
he mounted his horſe, left the camp without being 
obſerved, and repaired alone to the habitation to 
which Armoflede had been baniſhed. It was now 
the end of January; the ſnow, the. glazed-froſt, and 
the piercing coldneſs of the air, rendered this ſhort | 
Journey extremely painful. 
Ihe count at length arrived, and Fnbckeld at the 
door. He was made to wait a conſiderable time; 
and he heard great buſtle and confuſion in the houſe. 
Some one from within, however, came to the door, 
but the eount was required to give his name before 
it could be opened to him. Periſhing with cold, 
and out of all patience at this delay, he announced 
his name; a new buſtle was then heard in the houſe, 


And an inſtant after, a perſon returned to the door, 


and the count was let in. Gerold haſtily paſſed 
| throegh. | 
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through a veſtibule into a ſmall and dark anticham- 


ber, at the end of which fat a young female, who 


| arole and met him as he entered. — He had only an 


imperfect fight of her, but ſhe appeared very charm- 
ing to him. He approached, and ſaluting her in the 
moſt reſpectful manner, « I Alatter,myſelf,” ſaid he, 
« that the beautiful Delia will attribute the temerity, 
of this viſit to gratitude only, I was dying with impa- 
tience to thank her in perſon for the intereſt the 
deigns to take in my concerns.” This introductory 
ſpeech ſtrangely ſurpriſed Armoflede ; but, inſtantly 
imagining this would turn out an amuſing ſcene, ſhe 
determined, without any heſitation, to confirm Ge- 
rold in his miſtake. She made no reply, and aſſum- 
ed the attitude and deportment of a timid, baſhful, 
and affrighted maiden. She ſhewed him on before 
her, and ſaid ſomething in a whiſper to a ſervant 
who attended her, and 'at the ſame inſtant entered 
with Gerold into an apartment which was well 
lighted up. The count gazed with eagerneſs on the 
lady he took for Delia; the did not ſeem ſo young 
as he had been told, but he was enchanted with the 
graces of her perſon. Armoflede, after having in 
filence and with downcaſt eyes undergone this exa- 
mination, began to ſpeak, and in faltering accents 
begged the count to be ſeated on a ſopha after 
which ſhe ſat down by him. Her embarraſiment, 
ſurpriſed and intereſted Gerold : the more he looked 
at her, the handſomer ſhe ſeemed; his fancy had 
not repreſented Delia to him under ſo animated a 
form, he found her indeed leſs beautiful, but more 
agreeable than he had imagined. In the mean while, 
Armoflede, beginning to take courage, ventured to 
lift up her eyes, and even to fix them upon the count 
of Bavaria. He was handſome, and in the prime 
of youth; and the looks of Armoflede expreſſed in- 
genuoufly the effect he produced upon her. Gerold 
torgot to ſpeak of Beatrice; the deſire of making 

£ | 1 himſelf 
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| himſelf aprecable to Delia now engroſſed all his at. 
tention. He ſaid every thing which gallantry could 
inſpire, and then todk occaſion to aſk her in what 
part of his dominions ſhe. was born. „ Signior,” | 
replied Armoflede, „I am not a native of that part 
of your territories which lie upon the frontiers of the 
duchy of Cleves; I have the happineſs to call the 
place which bears your name my country; I was 
born in the county of Bavaria. My parents inſiſting 
upon my marrying a man I diſliked, I eſcaped their 
tyranny by flight, and under a borrowed name I have 
taken refuge at this court. I ſhun the world, I live 
in- ſolitude, and in this retreat I feel additional ſa- 
tisfaction in conſidering that I am here under your 
protection, ſince you have given orders that my aſy- 
lum ſhould be reſpected.“ This anſwer, which con- 
tained ſo many tender things for the count, increaſed 
his aſtoniſhment and his prepoſſeſſion in her favour. 
« How. greatly,” ſaid he, “ is the man to be lament- 
ed who has not been bleſt with your approbation, 
and from whom you are now flying !—But why, 
charming Delia, did you not make application to 
me? My authority might have been uſeful to you.” 
* To you ! great God!” cried Armoflede. The 
vehemence of this exclamation, and afterwards the 
exceſſive embarraſſment with which Armoflede was 
ſeized, ſeemed to Gerold a kind of explanation; he 
fancied that he himſelf was loved by this young lady, 
who, probably, upon his reputation, had given her- 
ſelf up to a romantic paſſion, which ſhe nouriſhed 
without hope, and which occafioned that apparent 
inſenſibility and the melancholy with which ſhe was 
taxed; Gerold recolle&ed that Barmecide, after his 
interview with Delia, had entertained that notion, 
and he himſelf had now no doubt of it. The fingu- 
larity of this paſſion, and the charms of her who 
felt it, the virtue, the innocence he aſcribed to her, 


5 ned to excite the attention and Hatter "ca 
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(1{-love of the gallant and fickle count of Bavaris: | 


| He affected not to have comprehended the meaning. 


of the imprudent exclamation ; he was anxious to 
extort a more formal avowal, and. imagining he was 
taking the advantage of unſuſpecting innocence, he 
had recourſe to much art, to fall himſelf into the 
ſnares of vice and impoſture. His ſole deſign was to 
ſecure his triumph over an ingenuous heart, and he 
forgot it was in this manner he fecuced the unfortu- 
nate Maria. He aſked Armoflede ſome queſtions, - 
and among others, how long he had been ſo happy 


as to intereſt her. From the day, ſaid ſhe, «in _ 


which I had firſt the happineſs of ſeeing you.“ 
« How,” eagerly returned the count, much aſtoniſh- . 
ed, you have ſeen me then, and I was unacquainted 
with that honour ?'—« You preſided at a public 
ceremony, and I was loſt in the crowd.”—« Ah, 
ſurely I ought to have diſtinguiſhed you there. But 
how long ago is this ?”—« Two tedious years!“ 
« Permit me to aſk one other queſtion; I feel ſo 
ſtrong a deſire of being of ſervice to you, that I may 
conſider myſelf as having ſome claim to your confi- 
dence. — On ſaying this, he ſeized her hand; that 
hand ſo remarkable for its beauty reminded him of 
Maria's. He fighed, but it was from emotion more 
than remorſe.—“ Charming Delia,” continued he, 
«you have left your home to avoid a marriage your | 
parents propoſed to you; but tell me, was your aver- 
ſion the only cauſe of the violent reſolution you 


have taken?“ Upon this Armoflede, caſting down 


her eyes, confeſſed ſhe loved another. And how 
long have you loved him?“ demanded Gerold. 
6 For two years,” replied Armoflede in the moſt” 
innocent manner. The anſwer was ſo plain and 
ſimple, that the count was perſuaded ſhe could not 
think it poſſible he ſhould imagine himſelf to be 
the happy man.—He ſtill pretended to have no ſuſ- 
Picion of this; and, after a moment's ſilence, e 
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ſioned by a confuſion which each moment increaſed, 
« J do not,“ replied he, < aſk you whether you be 
beloved ; to be aſſured of that, it is enough to hear 
and ſee you.“ Here Armoflede ſeemed unable to 
diſſemble what ſhe felt; ſhe began to be quite agi- 
tated, ſhe turned aſide ber head as if ſhe would avoid 
the looks of Gerold ; at laſt ſhe aroſe, and with a 


faint voice begged to be allowed to retire a moment. 


At the ſame time ſhe advanced a few paces, putting 
her handkerchief up to her eyes; the count ruſhed 
towards her, and ſeized both her hands; her face 
was uncovered, and he ſaw it was bathed in tears. 


 Armoflede, in great alarm, exclaimed, “ Ah, how 


cruel you are!” And Gerold, forgetting Beatrice 


and Maria, and all his love and remorſe, fell upon 
His knees to Armoflede, who, all in tears, and unable 


to ſupport herſelf, funk gently into his arms.—At 
this inſtant was diſtinctly heard the pace of a horſe 


on full gallop (for the room was on the ground floor, 


and lay towards the road), and in a moment the 
voice of Oger was recogniſed ; who, before he came 
to the door, thus gave notice of his arrival, that he 
might not wait to be let in. The found of that 
voice was a thunder-ſtroke for Armoflede ; ſhe knew 


that Oger had been taken priſoner, and ſhe ſuppoſed 


him to be {till in the enemy's camp. Full of diſquie- 


| tude and terrour, the broke from the arms of Ge- 


rold, haſtily informing him, that Oger ſometimes 
came to her from the ducheſs; that he was, without 


doubt, now charged with ſome commiſſion 3 that 


ſhe was obliged to receive him; that, ſhould he ſee 
the count with her, he would mention it to Beatrice; 
and ſhe then intreated him to go away through the 

back-door, or: elſe: conceal himſelf in her chamber, 
adding, that Oger would not ſtay long, that ſhe 
would ſopn: diſmiſs him. Gerold accepted the latter 
propoſal. At this moment a ſervant entered, and 


inquired. what anſwer. was to be Fen to the Daniſh 
knight, 


— 
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knight, who continued knocking violently at the 
door. Armoflede ordered him to be let in; at the 
ſame time ſhe led the count into a ſmall paſſage, and 
there ſhowed him her chamber; and immediately re- 


turned back, ſhutting all the doors after her. 'The 


count opened the door he had been ſhown, and he 


entered the room, which was Armoflede's bed-cham- 


ber. A ſingle taper placed on a table lighted the 
apartment, which was ſpacious. Gerold fat down, 
and beginning to reflect upon the whole of this ad- 
venture, the viſit of Oger at eight o'clock at night 
appeared extremely extraordinary. He was ac- 
quainted with the delicacy and the ſtrict principles of 
the ducheſs ; he could not conceive how ſhe could 
have had the imprudence to fend a knight upon theſe 
nocturnal errands, and thus expoſe the reputation of 
her young friend. Beſides, he was much aſtoniſhed, 
that the modeſt and timid Delia had propoſed to him 


to wait in her bed-chamber till Oger was gone. While 


he was thus reflecting, he caſt his eyes by chance 
upon the table near which he was fitting ; and per- 
ceiving ſomething brilliant lying in an open caſket, 
he looked, and inſtantly recogniſed the topaz chain 
which Oger had that ſame morning received from 
him. His aſtoniſhment was extreme; for this inci- 
dent left no doubt upon his mind of the intelligence 


between Oger and the pretended Delia.—Confounded, 


and equally piqued and ſurpriſed, the count aroſe 
from his ſeat in great agitation, and waiked with haſty 


ſteps about the chamber. After a few turns, coming 


up to a window, the curtains of which were let down, 
he heard ſomebody ſneeze and cough. He turned 
about, and perceived two feet under the curtain; 
which the count immediately drawing aſide, he diſ- 
covered Sylvan, Oger's little page, whom he in- 
ſtantly recollected, having ſeen him ſeveral times at 
Theobald's houſe during the late truce. This diſco- 
very appeared ſo ridiculous to Gerold, that it inſtantly 
Vol. II. =: diſpelled 
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diſpelled his ill humour; he burſt into a fit of laugh» 
ter, and beginning to queſtion Sylvan, the latter 
_ bluſhed and replied, that when the count came in, he 
ran and hid himſelf here inſtead of going away as he 
had been ordered. Gerold aſked no farther queſ- 
tions. „I give you notice,“ ſaid he, «that your 
maſter is now in the houſe.” — At this Sylvan trem- 
bled, and was deſirous of going away; but the count 
taking hold of him, « Stop a moment,” returned he; 
« in what manner can you think of getting out with- 
out being obſerved ?”—«< Through a back door of 
which TI have the key,” anſwered the page.“ Well,” 
aid Gerold, „“ you ſhall let me out too: you may 
rely on my diſcretion, but on condition that you 
yourſelf are difcreet, and it is never diſcovered that 
you and I met together here.” Sylvan promiſed ſe- 
crecy. Gerold then wrote the following ſhort billet : 
„I adviſe the innocent and baſhful Delia to provide 
herſelf with a larger houſe ; her preſent habitation is 
much too ſmall for the kind of miſanthropy which de- 
tains her in ſolitude.” | 2 
This billet he faſtened to the topaz chain, and then 
went out with the young page. They paſſed through 
- a veſtibule which led to the back yard; there Sylvan 
opened a door, and let the count and himſelf out. 
upon a heath. The night was exceedingly dark: Ge- 
rold wandered twice round the houſe before he could 
find his horſe, which he had tied to a tree. Sylvan 
aſſiſted him in this ſearch 3 and coming at laſt to the 
tree, he untied the horſe, and led him to the count. 
The latter, when Sylvan took leave of him, -aſked | 
him what he intended to do, at this late. hour, and 
without any horſe. Sylvan replied, that he ſhould 
wait till day-break at a cottage a little way off. The 
count, after having again urged him toe diſcreet, 
returned to the camp as much diflatisfieq with his ex- 
curſion, as ſurpriſed to have diſcovered in Delia, who 
had been repreſented to him in ſuch an” intereſting 
En e | point 
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point of view, nothing but hypocriſy and the moſt 
ſcandalous depravation of manners. He conſidered 
however, that the world might well be duped by her 
artifices, when he recollected how far he himſelf had 
admired her apparent candour and innocence, and 
that ſhe had even appeared to him more tender- 
hearted and ingenuous than Maria herſelf. But he . 
could not conceive how ſhe could perſiſt in diſdaining 
the ſuit of Lancelot, a knight ſo commendable for 
the amiableneſs, of his diſpoſition, the brilliancy of 
his wit, .and the graces of his perſon. Not being 
able to account for the motive of this odd averſion, 
be concluded, that women are inexplicable beings, 
and exclaimed, * O Beatrice, you alone are free from 
weakneſs and caprice; and Maria alone is capable of 
loving!“ - While diſcontent and ill- humour thus 


prompted the count of Bavaria to moraliſe, the Da- 


niſh knight was ſtill more unpleaſantly ſituate. He 
had anticipated with great delight the idea of agree- 
ably ſurpriſing Armoflede by an unexpected return. 
Sylvan had not quitted his maſter during the battle, 
and had been taken priſoner with him : the next day, 
Oger, concealing from him that he had regained his 


liberty, had only obſerved that he was permitted to 


ſend his page on a commiſſion ; and had diſpatched 
him with the row of topazes to Armoflede, and to 


inform her he hoped his captivity would not be of 


long duration. At the ſame time he forbad Sylvan 
to go to the caſtle ; and he gave him beſides a fecond 
meſſage, which would have taken up the remaining 
part of the day. The young page, equally ena- 


moured and giddy, made no ſcruple of diſobeying his 


maſter, or rather he forgot himſelf in Armoflede's 
company. Oger, having taken all theſe precautions, 


arrived indeed without being expected; but he could 


not have choſen a moment in which his viſit was more 
unwelcome and diſagreeable. Armoflede, reſolving 


at all events to get rid of him, had recourſe to an ex- 
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pedient, common now-a-days, but really ſublime for 
Moſe rude times; ſhe affected a violent attack of the 
nerves: ſhe fell into ſuch ſtrong and well- varied con- 
vulſions, that the greateſt adept in this way, of the 
preſent age, could not act a more natural or alarming 
ſcene. The good Daniſh knight, who had never ſeen 
any thing of the kind before, was overwhelmed with 
concern and diſquietude, and began to call the ſer- 
vants. The diſorder was new; phyſic had not yet 
diſcovered a remedy for it; and in thoſe unenlight- 
ened days the effence of orange flowers was nothing 
more than a perfume, and linden-tree water was un- 
known !—In the ſpace of half an hour, Armoflede 
Was ina condition to declare to Oger, that ſhe wiſhed 
to go to bed; that repoſe and ſleep only could recover 
her. He was deſirous to ſit up with her; but ſhe aſ- 
ſured him, that if he remained in the houſe, her 
emotion would be ſuch as would not allow her to 
lleep : to this ſhe added many paſſionate expreſſions; 
and as ſhe had ſtill zwritbings and ffartings at com- 
mand, Oger no longer inſiſted upon ſtaying; and full 
of attention, love, and regret, he returned to the 
caſtle, and determined never again to ſurpriſe and 
alarm a woman of ſuch extreme ſenſibility. He ar- 
rived at the caſtle at ten in the evening. - As he came 
into the court which led to his apartment, he called 
his ſquire, who inſtantly appeared with a light. 
Ilambard, who lodged by him, was this moment 


going acroſs the court; he came up to Oger in order 
to rally him upon this nocturnal expedition. Oger 
alighted from his ſteed; and his ſquire, looking at 
the Anithel, cried out, What, ſeignior, you have 
trucked your horſe.” Upon this Oger looked, and 
ſaw another horſe with trappings quite different from 
his own. He remained motionlefs with aſtoniſhment ; 
and the ſquire continued, The truck is good, the 
ſeed is the handſomer of the two, and the ſaddle in- 
finitely more valuable than yours; it bas the _ 
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and cypher of the count of Bavaria; and I know his 
horſe again, having ſeen the prince ſeveral times 
mounted upon him. Oger too recogniſed him, and 
continued bewildering himſelf in the refleCtions, to 
which this ſtrange metamorphoſis had given birth. 
Iſambard had a glimpſe of the real truth, and, being 
inclined to examine into this myſtery, took Oger by 
the arm, and led him into his own apartment. Oger, 
naturally of a communicative diſpoſition, replied 

without evaſion to all Iſambard's queſtions, and the 


| latter had no doubt, but that Armoflede had found 


means to form an intrigue with the count of Bayaria. 
He did not diſſemble his opinion to the Daniſh 
knight, who ſtill continued to take the lady's part, 
allowing, however, that ſhe was defective in princi- 
ple, but maintaining, at the ſame time, that ſhe was 
incapable of perfidy. „Believe me, my dear Oger,“ 
replied Iſambard, that a woman will deceive and 
betray without ſcruple, when ſhe goes aſtray without 


_ remorſe,” 


St 2 


CHAPTER Xv. 
A VAIN RESOLUTION. 


On brave un tens amour, mais enfin il ſe venge. 
8 85 8 | | Drsrovekks. 

| Serment d'aĩmer toujours, ou de n'aimer jamais, 
Me paroit un peu tèmeraire 


* 


LR. : 0 VoLTAIRE, 
IHE flight impreſſion, which the remonſtrances of 
Iſambard had made upon the mind of Oger, was 
quickly effaced by the converſation and falſehood of 
the artful Armoflede. On the departure of Oger ſhe 
had found the count of Bavaria's billet in her cham- 
IE | ber. 
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ber. At firſt her anger was equal to her confuſion ; 
but afterwards, when ſhe began to reflect, that Gerold 
Had taken her for Delia, her atrocious mind felt con- 
ſolation at the idea of an adventure, which diſhonour- 
ed a young and innocent perſon, whom ſhe invete- 

rately hated. | 2 5 
In the mean while Oliver, more agitated than 
ever, was unable to chaſe away the reflections, which 
the remembrance of all he felt, on receiving from 
the ducheſs the prize of valour, excited in his mind. 
He ſtill flattered himſelf, that in Beatrice he only 
adored the image of Celanira, and he continued to 
conſider this new paſſion as nothing elſe than a proof 
of eternal conſtancy, But he could not deceive him- 
ſelf reſpecting the ſentiments of Beatrice, and, being 
aſſured of her affection, he ſhuddered at thinking he 
was the rival of Iſambard. This diſtreſſing idea 
awoke new remorſe in his ſoul, and prompted him to 
make a reſolution to ſhun with more than uſual care, 
not only all private interviews with Beatrice, but 
every thing which might promote any intercourſe 
at all with her. But, on this very day, as he was 
going along a gallery of the palace, he met her 
alone; ſhe was returning from the apartment of 
Theudon, whom ſhe often went to ſee ſince he had 
been confined to his bed by a dangerous wound (30). 
Oliver, on perceiving the ducheſs, was going to re- 
tire; ſhe called to him, and, quickening her pace in 
order to overtake him, „I am happy to meet you,” 
ſaid ſhe, « as I want to obtain your conſent to ſome- 
thing which I have much at heart.” Oliver, ſur- 
priſed at this, requeſted to hear her commands. «TI 
have remarked,” replied ſhe, „how fond you are of 
Zemni, and how ſtrongly he is attached to you; I 
confeſs I have more than once aſked him ſome queſ- 
tions; he has related his ſtory to me, and from that 
moment I have felt great intereſt for a youth who 
owes his exiſtence to the valour and generoſity of Oh- 
FE VEL ,— _ 
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rer.— I am informed, that, in the late victory gainęd 
over our enemies, he diſplayed the moſt brilliant edu- 
rage; I with to confer upon him the honour of 
knighthood ; does this obtain your conſent ?”? Oliver, 
much affected, only ſighed and bowed. « Well,” 
ſaid the ducheſs, “ the ceſſation of arms will expire 
in five days; let Zemni know, that the day after to- 
morrow he ſhall be received into the order of chi- 
valry.” On ſaying this, Beatrice, without waiting 
for his anſwer, left the Knight of the Swan, and re-. 
turned to her apartment. Oliver went eagerly in 
queſt of Zemni, to inform him of the kindneſs of the 
princeſs. Zemni, being quite tranſported with de- 
light, in the effuſions of his gratitude entered into 


the moſt touching eulogium of the ducheſs's goodneſs. 


He mentioned many intereſting traits of it; it was 


the firſt time he had indulged the pleaſure of praiſing 


her to his maſter; for the ſtriking reſemblance of 


Beatrice to Celanira had always prevented him from 


ſpeaking of her. Oliver liſtened with ſo much ſatis- 
faction to his diſcourſe, that it engroſſed all his atten- 
tion till ſupper-time, and during the reſt of the 
evening, he appeared abundantly more thoughtful and 


abſent than uſual. 


4 


ſhunned him, and as he never could attain to ſpeak to 


After ſupper, Lancelot, leading Oliver into a cloſet 
near the ſaloon, requeſted him to take charge of a 


letter to Delia ; for, of all the knights aſſembled at 


the caſtle, Oliver appeared to poſſeſs the greateſt 
ſhare of Delia's friendſhip ; leſs baſhful with him than 
with the reſt, ſhe frequently fat next him at table, 
and ſhe admitted him often as a third perſon in the 
walks ſhe took every morning with Amalberga. Oli- 
ver being leſs inſociable to the friend of Beatrice, 
found a ſecret gratification in her ſociety ; moreover, 
the reſerve and deep melancholy of that young lady 


inſpired him with tenderneſs and concern. Lancelot 


believed himſelf loved by Delia; but, as ſhe always 
her 
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her alone, he entreated Oliver to deliver a letter from 
him, which he had been juſt writing to her. The 
two knights agreed, that Oliver on the morrow 
mould, inſtead of waiting for Delia in the garden, 
repair to her apartment an hour before the walk; that 
he ſhould then deliver Lancelot's letter, and ſpeak to 
her in his behalf. On the next day Oliver, at ten 
o clock, went to Delia's apartment for the firſt time; 
for, notwithſtanding the kind of intimacy which was 
eſtabliſhed between them, as ſhe did not receive viſits, 
he had never been at ber rooms. Coming to the 
door, and ſeeing no key in it, he was going to knock; 
but the door, which was not faſtened, opened the 
moment he put his hand to it : he then entered ſoftly. 
Not finding any body either in the antichamber or the 
drawing-room, he concluded, that Delia was already 
gone out: caſting his eyes, however, towards a clo- 
ſet, the door of which lay open, he entered it; but 


'_  fearcely had he put his foot within this cloſet, than 


he gave a loud cry, and ſtaggered againſt the wain- 
fcot, where he remained motionleſs, and almoſt en- 
tirely deprived of the uſe of his ſenſes. The ſur- 
priſing ſight he beheld was indeed ſufficient to pro- 
duce ſuch an effect upon him I—Of this the reader 
will judge in the next chapter, which contains the 
detail of this ſtrange viſion. : 


— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
al DANGEROUS ILLUSION. -- 
2 Manca il parlar ; di vivo altro non chiedi, 


Ne manca queſta ancor, fe agli occhi credi. ; 
; | Tass0, 


| LET the reader imagine, if it be poffible, what 
Oliver muſt have felt, when, inſtead of her he was 
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looking for, he thought he beheld, not indeed the 


ducheſs of Cleves, but Celanira herſelf, juſt in tbe 


manner ſhe appeared to him the firſt time he ſaw her. 
in the princeſs Emma's apartment, and dreſſed in the 


. faſhion of her own country. As he entered this clo- 


ſet he beheld the image of Celanira in the ſame atti- 


tude, ſtanding up, with her, back turned towards 
him; he N her ſhape, her head-dreſs, her 


long treſſes of light hair, — clothes of the ſame 


form and the ſame colour; in a word, he found her 
in every reſpect ſo reſembling, that, in the firſt mo- 
ment of inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, the idea of Beatrice 


never once entered into his imagination. At the cry 


he uttered ſhe turned about, grew pale, and, being 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment almoſt equal to his own, ſhe 
ſupported herſelf againſt a table, and looked ſted- 


faſtly at him without ſaying a word. Oliver ſeeing 


her face, and obſerving the paleneſs of it, and the 


colour of her hair, ſtill imagined Celanira was before 
him. He contemplated her with diſtrated looks; 


but at length the ducheſs breaking ſilence, Oliver,” 
ſaid ſhe, “ chance has diſcovered a myſtery to you, 


of which you yourſelf were the object. I know how 
much you have regretted not having the picture of 


her you loved; I wanted to furniſh you with it. I 


. was anxious, that the reſemblance, which renders my 


fight ſo painful to you, might at leaſt for once pro- 


cure you ſome conſolation. During the laſt fortnight _ 
I have come here every morning (having communi- 
cated my intentions to Delia only), to dreſs myſelf in 


theſe borrowed locks, and in this garb. My own 
perſon has ſerved me for a model ;-but, embelliſhed 
by art, this portrait, which I have juſt completed, 
will remind you of nothing more of Beatrice than 
her tender friendſhip, while it preſents to your eyes 
the loved features of Celanira.” Thus ſpeaking, the 


Aucheſs preſented. the picture to the Knight of the 
Frans. D, all a Fell AL Hep feet, crying 
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_ amends for my long 


out, „ Ah! let me proſtrate myſelf before her' true 


ver ſeized her two hands, and, prefling them againſt 
his heart, „Ves, continued he, „ it is ſhe, I ſee 


her again !-—That look is hers !—her ſoul appears in 


thoſe eyes !—O, thou dear object of all my adoration, 
tell me, if. by a new prodigy thou art come to make 

ſufferiags.—What, wilt thou fly 
me? art thou already going to difappear ? No! no, 


I will follow thee into the darkneſs of the grave; 
death, which has ſeparated us, ought at leaſt to re- 

unite us.” At theſe words the duchefs, in great ter- 
ror breaking from his arms, „My dear Oliver,” ſaid 


The, © recogniſe the ſad Beatrice, awake from this 
frightful error, put an end to a fatal and too dear il- 


: image.” Beatrice-could only anſwer with tears. Oli- 


Jufion.”—c Well then,” interrupted the unhappy 


Oliver, „ relieve me from the load of life.“ On fay- 


ing this, he threw himſelf upon a ſofa which was near 


him, and, covering his face with his hands, he gave 
free ſcope to his tears. Beatrice, pale and ſhivering 


with terror, remained ſtanding by him without ven- 
turing to open her lips. —«< Ah!] madam,” returned 
Oliver with a voice interrupted by fobs, . what have 


you been doing ?—lIt'is not a remembrance only 
which you have been reſtoring me—You have taken 


her from the tomb, you have given her back to me. 
I ſaw Celanira's eyes fix themſelves upon mine—I 
felt her warm tears fall upon my face !—It was her 
trembling hand which I preſſed to my boſom !—You 
have taken barbarous ſport in re-kindling in this fad 


heart all the tranſports of love O, cruel Beatrice, 


you have only reanimated my exiſtence in order, to re- 


ſtore all the anguiſh of my former regret !” „O hea- 


vens,” interrupted the duchefs, ſhedding a flood of 
tears, © what killing reproaches are theſe But muſt 
I endeavour to juſtify myſelf ?—Oliver ! can it be poſ- 


ble, Oliver, that you have not yet read my heart 
his queſtion made Oliver ſtart ; he 3 on 
? | e | hands. 
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hands together, and, turning towards the ducheſs in 
a ſupplicating attitude, and with the moſt ingenuous 
expreſſion of grief and tenderneſs, «© O deign,” ſaid 


he, „to bewail a lamentable error; it is at your feet 
that I muſt implore forgiveneſs. —But can J again find 


myſelf there, without relapſing into this guilty deli- 
rium ?”—« Is it Oliver,” replied Beatrice, c who 


calls upon me to bewail him? Can he be ignorant of 


the exceſs of the dangerous compaſſion with which he 
has been able to inſpire me? And when his pains and 


ſorrows have paſſed into my own ſoul, when I par- 
take of all he feels, can he ſtill feign to miſunderſtand 
my ſentiments ?” At theſe words, Oliver, quite be- 


fide himſelf raiſed his looks to Beatrice, on whom he 


had not yet dared to fix them ſince he had ſitten 
down. © Great God,” cried he, “ is this ſtill an il- 
lufion + —<« No,” replied the ducheſs; „ this heart, 
which has hitherto been ſo inſenſible, is wholly 
yours : may I hope, Oliver, that the tenderneſs and 
the hand of Beatrice might at laſt adminiſter conſola- 
tion to you?“ On uttering theſe words, ſhe held out 
her hand. Oliver trembled, and the ducheſs obſerved 
with terror his brow begin to darken, his countenance 
alter, and aſſume the looks of deſpair. He took hold 
of her hand, and cloſely preſſing it between his own, 
he kept ſilence a moment; then looking at the 
ducheſs with a gloomy and diſaſtrous countenance, 
„„ This hand,“ ſaid he, “ this pure and beneficent 

hand cannot be united to that of a murderer. Cela- 
nira was my wife, her virtue was equal to her charms ; 
I was her aſſaſſin, it was I who killed her.“ At this 
terrible declaration the unfortunate ducheſs, who was 
ſeated on the ſofa, let fall her head upon Oliver's 


ſhoulder ; a thick cloud ſpread over her eyes, which 


were all bathed in tears; and, no longer ſeeing or 
hearing the unhappy knight, a deep ſwoon ſuſpended 
for a while the ſorrow which had torn. her heart. 
Oliver, on ſeeing Beatrice lying on his boſom, felt a 

| ö . | ſenſation 
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-* Fenfation which is not to be deſcribed z «© Now,” ſaid 
he, “ ſhe knows my crime, ſhe will feel nothing but 
” Horror on finding herſelf in my arms.—I have 
deſtroyed: her Ph, neſs, and loſt her eſteem Ce- 
lanira I Iſambard ] O eternal and facred remem- 
brances, ſuſtain my reſolution.” — On uttering theſe 
ſorrowful complaints, Oliver had gently laid the 
ducheſs upon one of the cuſhions of the ſofa; ſhe 
quickly recovered her ſenſes; the firſt word ſhe pro- 
nounced was the name of Oliver, and her firſt loo 
fufficiently indicated that her heart ill remained un- 
changed. « Unfortunate Oliver,” cried ſhe, © the 
ſentiments of Beatrice ſhall juſtify your generous con- 
fidence.— Ah, never let us ſpeak of this heart-rend- 
ing and terrible ſecret. —I am certain ſome fatal error 
was both the cauſe and excuſe of that dreadful event, 
and the-exceſs of your grief tends but to increaſe my 
attachment.” "Theſe tender words excited the warmeſt 
. ſenſe of gratitude in the breaſt of Oliver. But, too 
deeply affected to make reply, he lifted his eyes to 
heaven in a manner ſo pathetic, that no words could 
better expreſs what he felt. The ducheſs made a 
ſign to him to fit down by her: It is late,” ſaid ſhe, 


ee we muſt quickly ſeparate; and before I leave you, 


Oliver, I will lay open my ſoul to you. My charac- 
ter has always been ill underſtood z delicacy, and not 
pride, has hitherto preſerved me from love. In re- 
jecting the vows of ſo many princes, I diſdained only 
the pretenſiotis of ambition and vanity ; I wanted a 
heart that was reſponſive to my own; I have thought, 
that ſuch a heart indeed exiſted, and the conſidera- 
tion, that in all probability I ſhould never meet with 
it, has often diſturbed the quiet of my mind. Per- 
haps, too, ſaid I to myſelf, this object, capable of 
feeling an attachment like that of which I have 

formed an idea, is likewiſe vainly ſeeking for a heart 
reſembling his own, or perchance is engaged by other 
ties; perhaps the difference of our conditions in _ | 
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the wide diſtinctions of rank, will for. ever keep us 
aſunder and unknown to each other. This idea com- 
pletely convinced me how abſurd the prejudices of 
birth are; and ſentiment now confirmed the opinion, 
which reaſon had before ſuggeſted. Such wis my 
ſituation when Oger the Dane arrived here; he ſpoke 
to me of you, and from that inſtant my heart, which 
had been long in queſt of ſuch an object, divined you 
to be the lover I ſought, and expected you. The 


powerful effect of compaſſion, the brilliancy of your 


reputation, the force of ſympathy, the conformity of 
taſtes and opinions, all have concurred to promote 
my attachment to you. I have thought you might 
have learned to love one, who recalled to your mind 
the dear object of your regret But I am now too 
well convinced, that you can no longer love, and that 


I muſt for ever give up all hopes of conſoling you. 1 


ſhall be able to triumph over a paſſion which you can- 


not ſhare; at leaſt, it will for ever ſecure me from 


being the ſlave to another. However, I am in want 
of a friend and protector. Oliver can you refuſe, 


upon ſuch conditions, to remain with me ?”—<« Ah PP. 


| replied Oliver, “could I be capable of forming a de- 
ſign of leaving you, as long as my ſervices and my 
ſword could be uſeful to you !!—« They will ever be 
ſo,” returned Beatrice. “ Confider my ſituation, 
conſider my youth; ſhould a glorious peace put an 
end to this unjuſt war, I ſhall find myſelf alone, and 


ſurrounded by ambitious. neighbours more irritated 


than ever againſt me; they will be deſirous of aven- 
ging themſelves of my triumph and refuſal, war will 
be kindled afreſh, and I ſhall be the victim of it. 


But, with the ſupport of Oliver alone, I ſhall have 


nothing to apprehend, and of that ſupport I can only 
aſſure myſelf by making him reign over the domi- 
nions which are ſubject to my ſway. Could I make 
him my ſovereign, or adopt him for a brother, I 


ſhould not perſiſt in offering him my hand; but con- 


fider, 
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ider, Oliver, that with regard to the united intereſts 


of my reputation, my glory, and my ſafety, I have 
no other means of living with you as your ſiſter. It 


is only at the foot of the altar that I can declare you 
the protector of this ſtate, and my own.” — At theſe 


words Oliver fell at the ſeat of Beatrice. Sub- 


lime and generous woman,” cried he; „ what are 


vou propoling ?—No—the unfortunate, the guilty 


Oliver can never be honoured with the auguſt name of 
your huſband !—Ah ! would you indeed become 
my ſiſter !—Ifambard, the moſt virtuous, the moſt 
amiable of men, dares to adore you in ſecret, and 
he is my brother.“ No more,” interrupted the 
ducheſs ariſing from her ſeat, “let us forget this ſad 
interview, be aſſured I ſhall never recall the remem- 
brance of it to you; but I likewiſe expect, that you 
will never mention to me the name of Iſambard.“ 


On finiſhing theſe words, the ducheſs, without look- 
ing at Oliver, moved to the other ſide of the cabinet, 
and opening the door, diſappeared in an inſtant. 


Oliver continued in the greateſt diſtreſs and conſter- 
nation imaginable ; he ſurveyed with a ſtupified air 


the place which Beatrice had juſt quitted, and he 


could not tear himſelf from the fatal cloſet.” At laſt, 
rouſing up all his reſolution, he advanced ſome ſteps 


towards the door; he ſuddenly ſtopped on the recol- 


lection of the picture which was left upon the table 


he then ſeized it with a fluttering heart, and haſtily 


went out of the chamber, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
122 DREAM. 


Think me not es; for thee 1 REM hk 0 
Thy guardian angel, though a wife no more. 


| SAVAGE. 
| Mira come ſon bella o come lieta | 8 
Fedel mio 1 e in me il tuo duolo acqueta. * 
{ TAsso. 


OLIVER, W to appear in public, paſſed the 
whole day in his chamber. Iſambard and — 1 were 
abſent on a commiſſion with which the ducheſs had 
charged them; they were gone to meet the beautiful 
Axiana, counteſs of Carcaflone, the celebrated widow 
of Balahac, who was expected on the following day. 
This princeſs, after the death of Balahac, had taken 
the command of his army, gained ſeveral battles, and _ 
made a glorious peace with the generals of Charle- 
magne (31). Having heard of the ſituation of the 
ducheſs of Cleves, ſhe flew to her ſuccour, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance between their dominions, and 
was coming to range herſelf in the liſt of her de- 
fenders. 

The abſence of Iſambard gave the unkappy Oliver 
full opportunity of indulging his grief, and giving 


way to melancholy reflections. A thouſand violent 


and contrary ſenſations took place in his mind, when 
he ventured to contemplate the picture he had re- 
ceived from Beatrice. It was indeed the moſt ſtriking 
likeneſs of Celanira. The ducheſs, in pourtraying 
her perſon, had been chiefly ſolicitous to catch the 
expreſſion of it. The queſtions, the had io fre- 
quently aſked reſpecting her unfortunate rival, had 
enabled her to make every alteration neceſl; ary to ren- 
der the Ukeneſs 3 exact. Oliver, in examin- 
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ing the portrait, equally retraced the perſon of Cela. 
nira and Beatrice; that raviſhing face recalled to his 
mind at the ſame moment the form and the ſenti. 
ments of the one and the other. If he thought on 
the virtues of Celanira, he could only compare them 
with thoſe of Beatrice: if he thought of the love of 
the former, and of the tender ſacrifices ſne had made 
for him, the thought naturally reminded him of Bea- 
trice. He ſaw, he heard that charming princeſs make 
avoyal of the pureſt and moſt tender paſſion for him, 
andy in ſpite of the prejudices of pride and birth, 
offer him, with equal delicacy and generoſity, that 
hand which ſo many princes ſolicited, and which ſhe 
Had refuſed to one of the greateſt: kings of Europe, 
In a word, he could not look at the portrait without 
_ conſidering it the work of the ingenious tenderneſs of 

the e. . thus from this inſtant, in 2 more parti- 
cular manner, were Celanira and Beatrice ſo united in 
his imagination, that it was no longer poſſible to ſe- 
parate them, and they both formed but one idea 
there. Notwithſtanding the violent conflicts which 
tore his heart, and the ſorrow that oppreſſed him on 


reflecting on the ſeverity of Beatrice's late farewell | 


Oliver felt great comfort in the conſideration of 
having done his duty, and that in this dangerous in- 
terview he had neither betrayed friendſhip, nor the 

fidelity he owed to the memory of his unhappy wife. 
In the evening he admitted Zemni into his chamber, 
and this was only to converſe with him about the 
ducheſs ; from him he learnt, that ſhe had complain- 
ed of a violent head-ach, and that ſhe was really 
much caſt down and changed. 'This account gave 
Oliver ſo much pain, that he diſmiſſed Zemni, under 
the apprehenſion of being unable to diflemble his 
n upon the occaſion. When he was alone his 
tears began to flow afreſh until the hour in which he 
was accuſtomed to retire to reſt. On lying down to 


repoſe, and going to paſs the night without Manar 
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he was aſtoniſhed not to find himſelf ſeized with thoſe 
dreadful terrors which were uſed to lay hold of him 
on the approach of the puniſhment to which he was 
condemned. He lamented his deſtiny more than 
ever, but the ſacrifice he had been making calmed the 
ſecret reproaches of his conſcience, and he experi- 
enced that remorſe alone inflicted inſupportable ter- 
ror. Scarcely was he in bed, but it ſeemed as if an 
inviſible and beneficent hand poured a ſalutary balm 
into the deep wounds of his heart; the calm of his 
mind called forth new ſenſations ; his ſoul, diſengaged 
for a ſhort interval from all human paſſions, ſoared 
to heaven; Religion brought her conſolations, and 
diſplayed her ſublime hopes to his mind; his ideas 
inſenſibly became more vague, he then fell into a 
pleaſing reverie, his heavy eye-lids cloſed, and he was 
ſoon in the arms of ſleep. For the firſt time ſince 
his misfortunes, his ſlumbers were now attended by 
happy dreams. He fancied himſelf tranſported into 
a beautiful garden at the moment in which Aurora 
ſhed her earlieſt beams of light. He was at the foot 
of a ſervice-tree, upon the branches of which were 
hung the treſſes and golden chain of Celanira, and 
the pearl necklace he had received from Beatrice. 
As he was contemplating with emotion theſe offer- 
ings of love, the ſounds of celeſtial muſic ſmote his 
ear and engaged his attention. He lifted his eyes to- 
wards heaven, and perceived a luminoys cloud, which 
| ſeemed to approach him, and which left a trace of 
light as it paſſed along ; this cloud hovering over the 
ſervice- tree ſtopped, and opening itſelf, diſcovered a 
divine form, which repreſented at the ſame moment 
to Oliver's imagination the adored image of Celanira 
and Beatrice. A melodious voice uttered theſe 
words: Eternal juſtice is ſatisfied, thy repentance and 
conſtancy have expiated our faults. Scarcely were theſe 
conſolatory words pronounced, than Oliver ſaw Iſam- 
bard and Beatrice near him, dreſſed in deep mourn- 
Ing; 
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ing, and proſtrating themſelves at the foot of the ſer- 


vice-tree. Oliver caſt his eyes upon the cloud; he 


perceived Celanira, who ſtretched out her arms to- 
wards him; he ftrove to raſh to her embrace, but at 


this inftant he awoke. How great was his ſurpriſe 
and his joy on not perceiving about him any of the 


veſtiges of the horrible apparition which had hitherto 
haunted him, and on diſcovering the firſt beams of 


day. She ſuffers no longer,” cried he with tranſ- 


port ; and on uttering theſe words he ſprung from his 


| bed,” and proſtrated himſelf on the floor. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
„ EROTINE 


— Voi che oſcurat voreſti 
Con maligne ragioni 5 
La gloria femminil, ditemi voi, | 
Se han virtu piu ſublime i noſtri eroi. 
| PEE, METASTAS10, 


ON this day, ſo memorable to Oliver, was Zemni 
inveſted with the honour of knighthood “. The ce- 
remony began at noon, and took place in the chapel 


of the caſtle. When all the company were aſſembled, 


and the duchefs had ſeated herſelf under a magnifi- 
cent canopy beſide the altar, Oliver appeared leading 
Zemni by the hand, who was clothed in white. The 
ſponſor and the novice equally affected, but from dif- 


ferent motives, approached the altar, and fet upon 


Alt was requiſite to be turned of twenty-one, to be received into 
the order of knighthood ; but the ſovereign had always a power of 
diſpenſing with the age of candidates, and often made uſe of that pre- 
rogative. F N N 
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their knees; the violent emotion of Oliver fill ! in- 
creaſed when he found himſelf beſide Beatrice at the 
foot of this altar—he thought that had he accepted 
her hand, in ſuch an attitude ſhould he have received 
her, on ſuch a ſpot, and in ſuch a place—Zemni, 
after having taken his oath, arofe ; the ladies and the 
ducheſs advanced forwards ; ; the youthful Sylvia, the 
amiable daughter of 'Theobald, approaching Zemni 


in a gentle and baſhful manner, faſtened on the gilt 


ſpurs : they both bluſhed, and Sylvia, without ven- 
turing to lift up her eyes, haſtened to withdraw and 
place herſelf behind the duchefs. The other ladies 


preſented Zemni with the hauberk, the breaſt-plate, 
and the gauntlets. Then Oliver led the novice under 
the princeſs's canopy. Zemni knelt down; the prin- 


ceſs took from the hand of one of her eſquires a 
magnificent ſword : In the name of God, ſaid the, I 
create you a knight; be brave, hardy, and loyal *, 
On pronouncing this ſacred injunction ſhe girt him 
with the ſword. The knights now formed a circle 
around Zemni, and preſented him with his helmet, 
his ſhield, and his lance. The new knight receiv ed 
the embrace of all the warriors, of whom he we 


now become the equal, and the aſſembly then left the 
. chapel. Zemni was conducted to a ſpacious court 


filled with ſoldiers. 'This multitude had been wait- 
ing with great impatience for the arrival of the new 
knight, who was now mounted upon his horfe, and 
who, according to ancient cuſtom, left the place of 
his reception attended by the people and a band of 
muſic, and ſhowed himſelf in public f. Barmecide, 
who was ſent from the camp to propoſe an exchange 
of priſoners, had been preſent at the ceremony; the 
ducheſs invited him to ſpend the reſt of the _ at the 


Thie was the vida) formulary. | 
I All theſe particulars of the ceremony are taken from the Mem. 


of Ancient Chivalry, by Mr. de St. * Vol. I. 
| caſtle, 
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caſtle, in order to meet the famous counteſs of Car- 
caſſone, who was expected there in the evening. Bar- 


mecide informed Oliver, that a ſtrange knight had ar- 


rived at the camp, that he had appeared in the dreſs 
and mantle: of a knight-errant “; and that his ſer» 
vices had been accepted. But judge of my ſur- 
priſe and indignation,” added Barmecide, * when 
coming hither this morning, and ſeeing this knight at. 
a diſtance, I quickly recogniſed the ferocious: Rot- 
bold, and Tryphon his worthleſs ſquire. But theſe 
two monſters ſhall not long remain among us; I ſhall 
inform Gerold of their hiſtory.” „ No,” returned 
Oliver, it will be better to vanquiſh- them than to 


have them diſmiſſed ; let them continue in the army, 


heaven, without doubt, has conducted them hither to 
receive the juſt puniſhment due to their crimes.” 
While Oliver was thus ſpeaking, Theobald came to 
inform him, that Beatrice had ſent him to meet the 
counteſs, as a courier had juſt arrived, bringing in- 
formation, that ſhe would arrive in two hours. The 
old man invited the Knight of the Swan to accom»: 
pany him. Oliver conſented; and ordering the fine 
courſer he had received from Beatrice to be brought, 


berſelf had wern. “ Is this poſtible ?” cried the old 


2410 


* The knight-errants wore green garments, becauſe (ſays Mr. de 
St. Pelage) green is the ſymbol of hope. Theſe knights travelled in 
order to form themſelves; and in queſt of adventures: there were 
mary knights of this kind during the early ages of chivalry. 
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man, c it is Beatrice's necklace ! O happy Oliver 1” 
[He ſtepped, and his eyes ran o'er with tears. Oli- 
ver, equally uneaſy and ſurpriſed, and eager to find 
out the myſtery which the aſtoniſhment and tender- 
neſs of Theobald announced, began to queſtion him 
with the more earneſtneſs, as the ſquires were pacing 
gently behind, and too far off to hear them. He re- 
mained ſome minutes without making any anſwer; at 
laſt, heaving a deep ſigh, « Ah, Seignior,” ſaid he, 
« T.am far from diſapproving the choice of Beatrice. 
Having known that princeſs from her infancy, I had 
even began to ſuſpect her ſentiments; but mine has 
been the glory of forming that noble and ſenfibte 
heart, and of developing thoſe virtues, and that ſu- 
perior reaſon, which diſtinguiſh her from all perſons 
of her rank *. Her confidence was due to me: it 
was the only valuable recompence ſhe could make me 
for all my cares. How ought I to be afflicted on diſ- 


covering, that ſhe has concealed from me the moſt 


important ſecret of her life!“ « O heavens !“ ſaid 
Oliver, „where are your thoughts leading you; and 
how can this pearl necklace create ſuch a miſtake ?” 
« What, Seignior,” replied Theobald, « did the 


ducheſs, when ſhe made the preſent, forget to relate 


its hiſtory 3 or rather do you imagine, that I am ig- 
norant of it, or that ſo ſtriking an incident ſhould 
have eſcaped my memory? No, Seignior, I know, 
that the late duke of Cleves received this necklace in 
his early days from the hands of a wife he adored ; 
that princeſs had preſented it, before her marriage, 
as a pledge of her love, and made him promiſe to keep 


The reader muſt recollect, that we are talking of a princeſs of 


the ninth century. It is well known, that the princes and princeſſes 
of our own day are free from prejudices, ſee every thing with their 
own eyes, allow themſelves to be governed by reafen only, and know 
and fulfil the duties of juſtice, gratitude, and friendſhip; but in the 
remote ages, of which I am ſketching the hiſtory, they were not ſo 


advanced. An enlightened, tender, and vigorous-minded princeſs, 


was then a kind of phenomenon. : 
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it as long as he lived. The duke on his death-bed re. 
figned it to his daughter, and required the moſt ſo. 
lemn vow, that ſhe would wear it to the end of her 
exiſtence, or give it only to him whom ſhe ſhould 


. Chooſe for a huſband. Beatrice fell upon her knees, 


and, all bathed in tears, vowed by all that was moſt 


facred, faithfully to execute the laſt with of a dying 


father. I alone was witneſs to this affecting ſcene, of 
which it is impoſſible I ſhould ever loſe the remem- 
brance.” The reader will eaſily imagine what impreſ- 


fion this explanation made upon the mind of Oliver. 


He vainly endeavoured to ſhow, that the ducheſs en- 
tertained no ſentiments reſpecting him, but what ſhe 
conſidered due to her defenders in general. The old 


man, though he believed that the marriage, which 
For political reaſons was only deferred for a while, had 


not yet taken place, yet remained fully convinced, 


that Beatrice had promiſed him her hand, and that 
Oliver would certainly be her huſband. While they 


were thus converſing, Oliver perceived a numerous 
and brilliant company advancing to them : he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed Iſambard and Roger, and that this was 
the counteſs of Carcaſſone and her eſcort. As they 
drew nearer, Oliver, obſerving two women of equal 
beauty at the head of the troop, was at firſt at ſome 


. loſs to diſtinguiſh which was Axiana ; remarking, 
however, that one of them was dreſſed as an Ama- 


zon, he imagined that war-like garb denoted the 
counteſs ; and he was not deceived in his conjecture. 


After the firſt ſalutations were over, Oliver begged 


Iſambard to loiter a little behind the retinue, in or- 


der to ſpeak with him in private. When the com- 


pany had advanced two hundred paces, Oliver, taking 
his friend by the hand, and looking at him with eyes 


running over with tears, O my brother,” ſaid he, 


cc thou faithful companion of thoſe terrible nights, 
the horror of which thy generous friendſhip has ſo 
often contributed to mitigate,” know, that I am at 
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length delivered from that frightful apparition.— At 


theſe words the grateful tears of joy bathed the 
cheeks of Iſambard. He preſſed Oliver's hand, and 
was unable to make reply. After a pauſe of a few 
minutes, he began to aſk a thouſand queſtions upon 
this happy event, and the two friends agreed to paſs 
the following night together; for Iſambard was 
anxious to enjoy the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his friend 
delivered from his terrors, and ſleeping in peace. 


They now puſhed forwards and rejoined the counteſs, 


who, during the reſt of the road, appeared to be 
wholly taken up with the Knights of the Swan. This 
celebrated Amazon, who had diſplayed in various 
combats all the ability and valour of a great general, 


poſſeſſed likewiſe all the virtues and qualities which 


do honour to both ſexes. The purity of her conduct, 


the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, and the modeſty of - 


her deportment, gave real value to her ſplendid ac- 
tions. The lady who accompanied her, who was 
dreſſed in black, and kept her eyes upon the ground, 
remained ſilent; but ſhe was remarkable for her ſoft 
and majeſtic beauty, and the deep melancholy with 
which ſhe was oppreſſed. The eſcort did not arrive 
at the caſtle before night. Axiana alighted from her 
horſe at the firſt draw- bridge; the took her compa- 
nion by the hand, and gave the other arm to Iſam- 
bard. In this manner ſhe paſſed through two courts, 
and met Beatrice in the third. Theſe two princeſſes, 
worthy of appreciating each other's merit, embraced 
with ſincereſt ſentiments of eſteem and admiration. 


Axiana preſented her companion to the ducheſs with- 


out naming her, but as a perſon of the higheſt rank: 


the company then haſtened to the palace. When the 


princeſſes were in the drawing- room, the ladies of the 


court of Beatrice, and the knights who attended 


them, entered likewiſe. Barmecide appeared among 
the laſt who came in. He advanced towards the 
princeſſes ; and at this moment the beautiful ſtranger 
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who accompanied Axiana caſt her eyes upon him, 
She immediately ſtarted. „ It is hel! it is Barme- 
cide!” exclaimed ſhe with tranſport. On ſaying this, 
the flew to his arms. The ſpectators were all mo. 
tionleſs with aſtoniſhment ; the famous name of Bar. 
mecide was known all over the world ; but every one, 
having deplored the tragical end of that illuſtrious 
victim of deſpotiſm, could not perſuade themſelves 
that Giaffar was that great man. The Knights of the 
Swan alone could comprehend the myſtery of this af. 
fecting ſcene, and recogniſe the intereſting Abaſſa. 


— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF AA 


L'amour pour le trouver me fournira des ailes. 
Od fait-il ſa retraite, en quels lieux dois-je aller? 
Fut- il au bout du monde, on m'y verra voler. | 
: L*Nllufron de PIxX Rx CORNELL 
La mer, les vents,” Vexil, ont-ils pu m'ẽtonner? 
J Ariane de THOMAS CoRNIIIII. 


*  BARMECIDE, tranſported with delight, forgot 
the whole world, and all his ſufferings, in the arms 
of his long-loſt wife. The evidence of Axiana and 
the Knights of the Swan removing all doubts reſpect- 
ing his exiſtence, every one took the greateſt intereſt 
in this event. They aſſembled about the hero, and 
looked at him with as much curioſity as if they had 


never ſeen him before. Few men are capable of diſ- 


cerning and acknowledging ſuperior merit, unleſs it 
be firſt pointed out to them ; but all, by an involun- 
tary and, natural impulſe, are forward to pay their 
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homage e as ſoon/as' merit is once confearated: by fame. 
The three princeſſes, Barmecide, and the Knights of 


the Swan; repaired to Beatrice's cloſet, and there the 


happy Barmecide received the affectionate congratula- 
tions of his friends. After a quarter of an hour's 
converſation, the company retired, leaving the happy 
pair tete àitẽte; and after ſupper they again met in 


the ducheſs's apartment, to hear the continuation of 


tlie hiſtory of Abaſſa, which the RUIN the. follow- 
ing terme. 

« While my wandering mend under the 558 
ance of the faithful Naſuf, was leaving the city ſtained 
with the blood of his unhappy brothers, I was groan- 


ing in the depth of a priſon. - On the third day, one 
of my ſlaves obtained permiſſion to viſit me. This 


young perſon was ſtrongly attached to me; and ſo 
greatly was ſhe affected on ſeeing my pallid looks, my 
diſhevelled hair, and the fetters with which I was 
loaded, that ſhe fainted in my arms. She was car- 
ried away; and I had the additional ſorrow to hear, 
that the unfortunate creature had fallen a victim to 
her tender attachment, and was no -more.—Naſuf re- 
turned from [Mecca ; the caliph gave him ſome or- 


ders relating to me; and at length I ſaw the deli- 
verer of Barmecide.—After having . anſwered all my 
queſtions reſpecting my huſband, he informed me, 


that the faithleſs ſlave, who had betrayed us, had 
been condemned to death by the caliph, and would 
be publicly executed on the following day. I de- 
manded why? Heaven by this death, replied Na- 
ſuf, « puniſhes! with equity her vile treachery ; 3 but 
the calif has paſſed an unjuſt judgment, ſince he has 


condemned her for huving ſtolen your diamonds, after 
which vain ſearch has been made in all your apart- 
- ments; but wllich I had ſecured and carried to my 
own houſe, with your Priritg. the day I was ordered 
to take you to priſon.” 
can we a this woman to loſe her life for a crime 
ſhe 


What, cried I, Naſuf, 
Vol. II. 
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ſhe did not commit, and for an act of which we our. 
ſelves are the authors? « Conſider,” replied Naſuf, 
that the truth cannot be diſcovered without bring. 
ing deſtruction upon my head, —and conſider too, that 
this woman is a monſter; that her treachery has 
cauſed the proſcription of your huſband, and ſhed the 
blood of the Barmecides ; that it has occaſioned your 

_ captivity, and all theevils we are deploring.” It is, 
however, returned 1, ©: dreadful to think, that this 
p woman ſhould periſh becauſe I conceal the truth, 
f which would clear her of the accuſation made againſt 
þ her.“ Full of this idea, I began to conſider of ſome 
expedient, which might ſave this wretch without ex- 

poſing Naſuf to harm, and at length ſuggeſted one 

which met with his approbation. In conſequence of 

this plan, he took upon himſelf to inform the caliph 

I had ſomething of the greateſt importance to diſcloſe 

to him, and that I demanded a moment's audience. 

After heſitating for ſeveral hours, Aaron at: laſt con- 

ſented to ſee me. At the cloſe of the day I was 

taken from my priſon, and conducted along by-ways 

1 to the palace. My hands being fettered with heavy 
* mackles, I was entirely deprived of the uſe of them. 
. Fatigued with this weight, and weakened by grief, I 
could ſcarcely walk. Two ſlaves ſupported my totter- 
ing ſteps 3; one of them carried a caſket which I had 
given him in charge. I was led into the caliph's clo- 
ſet, and I ordered the flave to lay the caſket on a 
table. The attendants withdrew, and I was left alone 
with my cruel oppreſſor. He was ſeated over-againſt 
me on the other ſide of the table. He commanded 
me in an imperious tone to lift up my veil. I made 
no other reply than ſhaking the chains which de- 
prived me of the uſe of my hands. This ſeemed to 
make ſome impreſſion upon him; he appeared diſ- 
turbed, and kept filence for a moment. Then, ob- 
ſerving that I ſtaggered, and could hardly keep myſelf 
upon my legs, he aroſe, placed a — 
"34 1 drew 
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drew up my veil, and returned to his ſeat. J fat 
down; he looked at me attentively, ang I perceived 
he grew pale. Is it Abaſſa, ſaid he; © is it the fif- 
ter of Aaron Raſchid, who thus appears before me 
in this humiliating condition? Yes,” replied I, © it 
is ſhe; her free and independent ſoul has not 
changed, nor can tyranny ſubdue it. 'The wretched 
Abafla ſtill lives, but ſhe has no longer a brother, or 
any legal ſovereign, the great Aaron exiſts no more l' 
At theſe words he could not avoid ſtarting ; ſolicitous 
however to conceal his emotion, he aſſumed a ſevere 
countenance, and raiſing his voice, In truth, ſaid 
he, I am now only thy judge.“ Aye, replied D 
© but God will be thine.'—< Let us finiſh this conver- 
ſation,” interrupted he; * what hopes have brought 
you hither, what have you to communicate ?—* T 
have loſt all, and have no longer any hope; but for- 
tune ſtill affords me an opportunity of doing a gene- 
rous act. I come here to fulfil that duty ; the perfi- 
dious woman, who betrayed me, has not ſtolen my 
jewels ; the faithful ſlave who viſited me in priſon | had 
concealed them, in order to reſtore them to me; I 
found means to hide them in my dungeon, I now 
bring them to you ;—they are in this caſket.” As I 
finiſhed theſe words, the caliph, in great ſurpriſe and 
_ agitation, opened the caſket, beheld all the diamonds, 
and appeared to fall into a mournful reverie. He 
aroſe from his ſeat, took a few turns in the chamber, 
and, approaching me, he undid the chains which 
ſhackled my hands. He performed this in great 
haſte, and appeared as if he were fearful of giving 
way to compaſſion, and of being ſo near me. He 
refrained from looking at me, his hands trembled, he 
ſeemed oppreſſed, and the exceſſive paleneſs Wy his 
countenance ſufficiently indicated the dreadful difor- 
der of his mind. As ſoon as he had diſengaged me 
from my fetters, he threw himſelf into his chair. 
* Thoſe jewels,” faid be, © are yours; take them 
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a =_ As for yourſelf, I ſhall have you conducted 
into a diſtant POT Iv, hundred leagues from 
Bagdat; there I command you, to remain, and never 
to think of removing: moreover, you ſhall there be 
ftee, and my beneficence ſhall follow you in your re- 
treat. Go into the next room, and wait there, till I 
Have given my laſt orders relative to your departure. 
At theſe words, I was preparing to leave the cloſet. 
_ © Stop,” cried he, with a ſmothered voice, the al- 
eration of which made me ſhudder ; © Stop, fit 
own there a moment.“ I obeyed'; he contemplated 
tie in fence,” for Thad not had time to reſume my 
veil. His ſullen air, and the wildneſs which was 
Tpread over his whole countenance, threw me into a 
| ind.of terror, which 1 was unable to withſtand. I - 
erceived, from the agitation of his mind, that he 
Vas medifating upon ſomething extraordinary; and, 
not being able to ſtand his Fedfat and ill-boding 
looks, I caſt my eyes upon the ground. In a few mi- 
Hutes, . laying hold of the table which ſeparated us, 
he puſhed it away, and, drawing his chair near, he 
Was ſo near me that his robe touched mine; I ſhud- 
dered,. but remained 'motionleſs in my place. At 
ength breaking ſilence, Thou hateſt me,” ſaid he, 
in a tone, that chilled my blood, and thou art right 
to, hate me To thee I have been a tyrant, a barba- 
rous perſecutor.—Deteſt me, be implacable, but know 
that Aaron, whatever may be his crime and thy miſ- 
fortune, can never become the object of contempt. 
Generoſity {till ſubſiſts at the bottom of this bewil- 
dered ſoul—T have had the madneſs of tyrants, but 
do not poſſeſs their vile terrors. Upon this he drew 
his dagger from his girdle, and preſenting it to me, 
© Lhave had my revenge, ſaid he, now take thine ! 
—here is my dagger, plunge it into the diſtracted 
breaſt of the murderer of the Barmecides.—Doſt 
thou ſee their threatening ,ghoſts ariſe about us ?— 
Poſt thou Tee thy pale and bloody huſband, calling 
| | upon 
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upon thy love and thy vengeance ? He demands at thy 
hands the death of his aſſaſſin; ſtrike, deliver = ; 
S 


from an exiſtence which I abhor. At theſe word 
laid hold of the dagger ; I then threw. it away from 


me without anſwering a word. I felt a tear ſtarting 


from my eye, and, being deſirous of hiding it from 
the cruel author of my ills, I covered my face witlx 


my veil. He aroſe, and remained, ſtanding by mæ 


for an inſtant, keeping a gloomy Glegoe:; ; afterwards: 


heaving a deep ſigh, Adieu, ſaid he, adieu for 
ever. Immediately he withdrew in a haſty: manner, 


leaving me alone in the cabinet. There I remained 
more than an hour; and I am able to give but an im- 


perfect idea of what I ſuffered during this interval. 


It was in this ſame ſpot that I, had; ſeen Barmecide for 
the firſt time; there it was I had received, his firſt lets 
ter by Realth behind the caliph's chair; it was there, 
that between a beloved brother, and a huſband. 1 
adored, I had paſſed the evening of each day for ten 

years together —1 * the chair on which Bar- 
mecide ſat; I was myſelf in the place I was uſed to 
fill by his ſide; but there was I now proſcribed, ſe- 
parated from him, perhaps for ever; and in this 
place I wept at once the loſs of my brother and my 
huſband, together. with the misfortune of my coun- 


try. At length I was taken away; I ſhed a torrent 


of tears, I left the cloſet, and fell into an agony of 
grief. On that very evening I ſet out ſor my exile z. 
my conductors were itrangers to me; I could not diſ- 


cover Naſuf among them. TI flattered- myſelf, how»: 


ever, that Aaron would inform him of the place at 


my retreat. He did not make any mention of it, and 


never uttered my name to him, ſo that Naſuf re- 
mained totally ignorant of my fate for more than a 
year; for the caliph had taken care to make me 
change my name, and enjoined ſecrecy to all my con- 
ductors. I was treated with reſpect in the province 


where I. was brought, but was ſtrictly, watched; my 


ves 
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ſlaves were devoted to the caliph, I dared not place 
np av in any one, and I was unable to inform 
Naſuf of my fituation. In the mean while he dif- 
covered, by dint of aſſiduous care, that I lived in a 
diſtant' province, of which he at length learnt the 
name. Then he began to cauſe the rumour of it to 
be ſpread abroad, adding at the fame time the falſe 
report, that I was ſecretly bringing up my ſon there. 
The caliph had no donbr of the death of this child, 
and beſides he knew I was ſhut-up in a ſeraglio, and 
arded by flaves entirely at his devotion ; but, as 
Nafuf had forefeen, he imagined theſe rumours 
might in time be productive of diſturbances, and give 
riſe to dangerous impoſtures; and he cauſed an ac- 
count to be publiſhed of the death of my child at 
Mecca. The people ſeemed incredulous; he ſpoke 
of their incredulity to Naſuf, who encouraged his 
fears, and adviſed him to have me brought back to the 
vicinity of Bagdat; adding, that upon ſeeing my re- 
turn, they, who believed my ſon to be living, would. 
imagine he had been diſcovered and put to death by 
order of the caliph, and that, henceforward living 
under his own obſervation, I ſhould no longer give 
riſe to the propagation of ſuch fabulous reports. 
Aaron approved of this advice, and commiſſioned 
Naſuf to go and fetch me. This generous friend, 
-who had been long making preparations for our Aight, 
had tranſmitted to Europe a great part of the trea- 
ſure he acquired from the confiſcation of the poſſeſ- 
fions of Barmecide, and the unbounded liberality of 
the caliph. He collected all the money he could carry 
with him, and being furniſhed with the orders of 
Aaron, he came in queſt of me. I nearly died with 
emotion and joy at the fight of him. He ſhowed his 
orders, and left all my ſlaves without exception; 1 
took the jewels which the caliph had reſtored me, and 
ſet off at midnight alone with Naſuf under the holy 


guard of faithful * Naſuf informed me, 
CIV SIR | ü that 


that the treacherous ſlave, whoſe life T imagined | 


had ſaved, had not eſcaped the chaſtiſement which 


providence kept in ſtore for her; the jewels ſhe had 
| ſtolen from Nouraha had been found in her poſſeſſion, 


and the caliph laid hold of that pretext to condemn 


her to death. As on this occaſion I was admiring 
the decrees of eternal juſtice, Naſuf, who for many 
years back had been touched with the virtues and 


diſcourſes of Barmecide, and had ſecretly embraced 


chriſtianity, was defirous of inſflring. me with his 
ſentiments, and inducing me to embrace his belief; 
but the prejudices of education, and the power of 
_ cuſtom, ſtill ſtrongly attached me to my religion, 
and I declared to him, that I was determined to pre- 
ſerve it to the end of my exiſtence. 


« Our journey was long, but fortunate. When t 


we arrived in Europe, EF bleft heaven at finding my- 
ſelf at laſt in that part of the world where 1 had 
hopes of meeting Barmecide. One' day, as we were 
purſuing our journey, we pailed through a town, at 
the extremity of which we found a great concourſe 
of people, which obliged us to ſtop. We ſoon heard 
religious pſalmody; the multitude divided itſelf, and 
left a paſſage in the middle of the ſtreet, along 
which marched in proceſſion a numerous train of 
prieſts. dreſſed in ſuperb garments, and bearing a 
magnificent canopy and ſeveral ſplendid banners. 
Young children crowned with flowers carried bat- 
kets filled with roſes, with which they ſtrewed the 
ground. Surpriſed at this novel ſpectacle, I willingly 
yielded to the deſire which Naſuf expreſſed to fol- 
low the proceiſion, which at length ſtopped before 
an immenſe edifice of a prodigious height, and of 
antique ſtructure. © Ah, ſaid Naſuf to me with 
emotion, at laft I find myfelf at the gates of a 
temple dedicated to the true God; O allow me to 
enter and return thankſgiving to the Eternal, for the 
fafety of Barmecide and Abafla !' On uttering theſe 
| | wo. es 
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words, he proceeded. towards the temple, and I ac- 
companied him. As I entered this ſacred place I 
experienced a ſenſation of aweful reſpect. In our 
own country J had only ſeen moſques of modern 
conſtruction, the newneſs of which ſeemed to indi- 
cate. that of our worſhip; but here every thing bore 
teſtimony of the venerable antiquity of the chriſtian 
religion. I advanced along the lofty aiſles with a 
kind of ſacred dread, and perceived at the farther 
end of the editieÞ an illuminated altar, decorated 
with garlands and feſtoons of flowers. I ſaw. Naſuf 
Fall upon his knees, and I was involuntarily; led: to 
imitate him. The chanting ceaſed, and deep ſilence 
prevailed in the church; but in a few minutes my 
ears were ſtruck with celeſtial muſic, which reached 
the inmoſt receſſes of my ſoul; for I recogniſed in 
an inſtant the melodious and ſwelling ſounds of the 
ingenious inſtrument my huſband had invented. —A_ 
dear and affecting remembrance produced an incon- 
ceivable revolution in my ideas: it was for the ho- 
nour of his God that Barmecide had invented this 
wonderful machine, which the Europeans had conſe- 
crated to the ſame purpoſe; its enchanting harmony, 
While it revived the recollection of the happieſt days 
of my life, excited in my mind a religious reſpect 
for the worſhip of the chriſtians. My heart ſought 
the God of Barmecide, I invoked his name, I pray» 
ed for the reſtoration of my huſband and my 
child, and I left the church in conſolation, peace, 
and hope. eee : 
& We were now in the dominions of the counteſs 
of Carcaſſone; I met that auguſt princeſs by chance; 
the generous concern ſhe ſhowed for me inſpired ſo 
much confidence, that I communicated my ſtory to 
her. I informed her it was my intention to repair 
to the court of the count of Bavaria, where I hoped 
to meet Barmecide. Axiana told me ſhe was inſtant- 
ly marching to the duchy of Cleves to join the mn 
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of che defenders of Beatrice, who was befieged by 
Gerold. Certain of being able to obtain informa- 


tion concerning Barmecide, I gratefully accepted the 
offers of Axiana, and n e Her out Her 
| journey.” vg ruff 


The concluſion of Abafſ's evetial afle: W 


figh ; he perceived. that Naſuf had ſtill ſuffered: Her 


to imagine her ſon was alive, and that he had been 


ſent into Europe; he was afflicted at the idea that 


it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould much longer indulge fo 
dear an expectation; and which: ſhe could not loſe 
without feeling the moſt poignant anguiſn 


CHAPTER **. 
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La prudence eſt Lurtout necefſaire a aux mechans. 8 1 ER 
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BARMECIDE da bis wife did not ley the court 


of Beatrice before the next day. Theobald offered 
them his. manſion, and it was agreed upon that Abaſſu 
ſhould reſide there till the end of the war. Barnie- 
cide at firſt was only delighted at the recovery” of 


Abaſſa; but ſoon began to reflect with ſecret 


delight, that he was going to enjoy his reputation 
and glory, and appear at the camp under the great 
name of Barmecide. He likewiſe > lr the moſt eager 
impatience to embrace the faithful Naſuf, who being 
on his way with the ſuite of the princeſſes, was not 
to arrive before the expiration. of two days. 


An hour after Barmecide's. departure, Iſambard, 
Oo and walking together in the portico 
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of the palace, Angilbert aſked the Daniſh knight, 


whether it were true that Armoflede was ill. Yes,” 
replied Oger, «© but not dangerouſly ſo.” «© Were 


-you not going to viſit her this evening?“ returned 


Angilbert, „and did not ſhe let you know ſhe could 
not; receive you, becauſe, being in great want of 
reſt,}ſheiwas' going to bed at fix o'clock ?” cc And 
how do you know all this?“ interrupted Oger. «I 
know many more things,” ſaid Angilbert, „thanks 
to the incorrigible imprudence of Armoflede ; and 
iß you, will give me your word not to be violent, 
and above all, not to avenge yourſelf, I will inform 
you of all; for it is time td open your eyes reſpect- 
ing a perſon ſo little worthy the attachment of a 
knight like you.” At theſe words, Oger, quite 
amazed and much affected, made the promiſe re- 
quired by Angilbert ; and the latter, reſuming his 
diſcourſe, << Know then,” ſaid he, that Felix, one 


of my pages, being intimately acquainted with your's, 
has frequently accompanied him as far as Armo- 
flede's houſe. . It was his cuſtom to wait at a neigh- 
bouring cottage for Sylvan, who entered the houſe, 


and afterwards returned to join Felix. At the be- 
ginning of theſe viſits Sylvan uſed to ſay he carried 
meſſages from you; but ſoon the indiſcretion natural 
to his age, and his extreme ſimplicity, allowing him 
no longer to conceal the truth, Felix, more dexte- 
rous and older than he, quickly diſcovered, that he 


was in love with Armoflede; and at laſt Sylvan him- 


ſelf confeſſed, that he believed himſelf loved again, 
but that Armoflede ſet a fantaſtical value upon her 
favours, andithat he could not determine upon doing 
what ſhe required of him. Felix queſtioned him ia 
vain on this ſubject. Sylvan till refuſed to give a 


better explanation. Some expreſſions, - however, 


which fell from him, gave Felix ſtrange ſuſpicions, 
and then it was that he communicated the affair to 
me. I ordered him to endeavour to introduce 2 27 
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ſelf into Armoflede's houſe, with a view of unra- 
velling this myſtery. He found means of gaining. 
over a young maid-ſervant belonging to the houſe ;- 
and one day, when Armoflede was gone out with: 
her two other domeſtics, the young girl let in Felix, 
who, in examining the manſion, obſerved a dark 
cloſet filled with wood, of which the maid: had the 
key. This cloſet was contiguous: to the chamber, 
the uſual ſcene of the eonferences which paſſed in 
the houſe; it was ſeparated: from it by a thin wain- 
ſcot, and two men might hide themſelves in it, and 
hear every thing that was ſaid. Beſide this cloſet 
is a garret, the window of which opens towards the 


country from the front of the houſe.- In conſe. 


quence of this, and more information, Felix, by my 
directions, prevailed on the young ſervant to let him 


in this night in the following manner. At ten'o'clock ' 


ſhe is to hang out a ladder of ropes which Felix has 
furniſhed her with, and to leave her chamber door 
open, that he may ſind her on his arrival, her room 
being at the end of a paſlage beſide this garret. I 
propoſe to you then,” 
yourſelf this evening to Armoflede's houfe, to get in 
through the garret, and to conceal yourſelf in the 
dark cloſet, the key of which Felix has procured. 

There you will hear ſome horrid things, you will 
know to what degree the ſimplicity of a credulous- 
and warm-hearted youth is impoſed upon, and to- 
morrow you will be reſtored to reaſon, and perfectly 
cured of a paſſion, the folly of which has been long 
lamented by your friends.” DTS a : 

Oger, quite confounded, made no reply; but Ifam- 
bard accepted: the propoſal of Angilbert for him, 
adding, that he himſelf would accompany: him in 
this nocturnal excurſion. At nine Hambard and the 
Daniſh knight ſet out in a private manner. The 


night was dark, and the unhappy Oger, wrapped up. 


in melancholy reflections, kept ſilence during all the 
| Way. 
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way. He could no: longer deceive himſelf as to Ar- 
moflede's profligate conduct, but he ſtill conſidered 
her to be utterly incapable” of the horrid things 
which had been ſuggeſted, and of which he had not 
thought fit to aſk any explanation; He was' irritated 
againſt Angilbert, and even 'againſt Iſambard, be- 
cauſe he had ſeen him queſtion the former, and 
ſhudder with indignation. Iſambard endeavoured 
in vain to prepare him for what he was going to 
hear. « For heaven's ſake l“ interrupted Oger, 
with a degree of peeviſhneſs, 4 ſpare yourſelf 2 
trouble of repeating the converſation of Angilbert.“ 
« It is neceſſary, however,” returned Iſambard, « that 
in order to be able to comprehend what you are going 
to hear, you ſhould firſt know, that the infamous 
Marcelina, to whom the houſe formerly belonged, 
Has frequent conferences with Armoflede, and that 
they are to be together this night.” Theſe few words 
made Oger ſtart ; not that he could indulge the 
horrible ſuſpicion that his friends wanted to give 
him reſpecting Armoflede; but he felt the wildeſt 
ſenſations of fury on perceiving, that Iſambard had 
not the leaſt doubt of the ſecret intelligence of that 
lady with a woman, who was univerſally conſidered 
as a vender of poiſonous drugs. He was on the point 
of falling into the moſt violent fit of rage, neverthe- 
leſs he was ſtill able to contain himſelf; but from 
this inſtant he totally ceaſed from making any reply. 
Being arrived near the houfe,' the knights faſtened 
kheir ſteeds to a tree five hundred paces from the 
manſion. They then repaired to the open window, 
found the ladder of ropes, and mounted without 
any obſtacle. | They had taken off their ſhoes, in 
order to make no noiſe; they gently opened the 
door of the cloſet, and entered together, for Felix 
had had the precaution to remove ſeveral pieces of 
S ο from it. Every _ INE Was in the 
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houſe; they remained more than half an hour with- 
out hearing the leaſt ſtir. r 

Oger now began to triumph, when the door of the 
chamber was heard to open, and a perſon to enter. 
The perſon ſat down without ſpeaking a word, and 
this ſilence laſted near an hour. At laſt the door 
opened a ſecond time; Oger- diſtinguiſhed Armo- 
flede's voice; he was affected, and much agitated. 


But let the reader imagine, if it be poſſible, the 
horrour with which he was ſelzed on liſtening to the 


deteſtable converſation which follows, of which Oger 
did not loſe a ſingle word. Armoflede, on entering 
the room, cautiouſly ſhut the door, and, addreſſing 
herſelf to the perſon who was waiting for her, 41 


am come very late,” ſaid ſhe, „but I could not get 


rid of that boy; I never found him ſo earneſt, ſo 


- enamoured, and ſo determined. He perſiſts in ſtay⸗ 


ing here to-night. I am going to encourage his love 
and his hopes, and I flatter myſelf, that. to-morrow 
he will diſtribute our potions !“ © What,” replied the 
voice of an old woman (for it was Marcelina herſelf), 
« you have promiſed the boy your laſt. favours, and 


you are not yet obeyed ?“ « I know not what inſtin&t  . 


warms him, in ſpite of his credulity, of the danger 
of the commiſſion; he ſhows a repugnance, if not 
invincible, at- leaſt extreme; but I ſhall triumph 
over it; I am {ure of ſucceſs. As I am reſolved he 
thall go to work to-morrow, let us for the laſt time 
enter into a little explanation relative to this affair. 


1 confeſs I till fear the effect of theſe potions will 


either be too prompt or too weak.” — “ Had you 


followed my advice, you would have been ſatisfied on 


that head two months ago. Why did not you make 
trial upon Sufan- or this little page? ““ Suſan is a 
good ſervant, and I ſtand in need of a girl of her 
ſimplicity z ſhe: has neither eyes nor ears: and as to 
Sylvan, his aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſſary to the 


„ thing itſelf. nd Well, but on the like condi- 
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tions you would have found another!“ t By ng 
means: I muſt have Oger's page. Beſides, he is ſo 


handſome ! and J owe him, and owe myſelf too, the 


recompence he is hoping for. My word is ſacred. 
Afterwards we ſhall ſee —<I underſtand you. But 
to return to the drugs, I never prepared better in 
my life. That which is compoſed for a woman is 
much leſs violent than that deſigned for Oger.“ 


e Have not you lowered it too much?“ “ No; it 


will, as I have already told you, cauſe an extreme 
lauguor from the very day on which it is ſwallowed ;. 


afterward the perſon will inſenſibly fall into a de- 


'cline, and in a ſhort time loſe all her beauty.“ —“ Are 
vou certain of all this ??—« A ſingle doſe would be 
Fufficient ; judge then of the effect of the whole 
phial.“—“4 Well—” After having ſuffered ſeven or 
eight months—” J have told you I do not want to 
kill them.” “ No, nor I neither. I prepare. phil- 
ters and not poiſons.” “ That is what I imagined; 
I am only defirous that this philter, as you have pro- 
miſed me, ſhould deprive them of thoſe paſſions. 
which counteract mine.” —“ Certainly, and this can- 
not be effected without a phyſical revolution; make 
yourſelf eaſy, and be aſſured, they ſhall be rid of all 


- human. paſſions in leſs than a year.“. If thou doſt 


not betray me, thou mayeſt depend upon the ſum 
which I have promiſed thee.” “ Betray you ! how 
could I ?-In making information againſt. you to the 


princeſs, I ſhould have no proofs to give her; be- 


Aides, if I had, I know her; I ſhould ruin you, and 


gain nothing myſelf. Beatrice never rewards in- 


formers; ſhe would hear me, and ſend me away 
without recompenſe. But, independent of all theſe 
reaſons, ſürely you onght to place due confidence 
in me. What, after the moſt ſingular hazard, which 


has brought us together in a country ſo far from 
our wretched native land, can you miſtruſt her who 


took care of your childhood? Thou oughteſt in- 
5 N deed: 
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deed to love me, for I have profited by the leſſons 
and examples thou haſt afforded me. Yet our firſt 
meeting during my journey into Lombardy did not 
turn out very fortunate for me. The manner in 
which you gave me up to prince Adalgife—” « Re- 
collect that he then flattered himſelf he ſhould reco- 
ver his throne.” —< I allow I am indebted to thee 
for having freed me from all thoſe prejudices to 
which fools are flaves; but am I the happier for 
this? Every moment ſeems to increaſe the empire 
of my paſſions ; the leſs I refiſt them, the more they 
agitate and conſume me; I defire with fury, and do 
not enjoy with tranſport.” “ What, already ! and 
ſo young !'—<« My heart has grown old, and. my 
| ſenſes are palled; canſt thou believe it? I have al- 

ready loſt the ſweeteſt of all illuſions ; love itſelf, in 
my eyes, is no more than a chimera.” —c How! * 
and that Iſambard, of whom you have ſpoken ſo 
much ?” « He—l hate him.—He governs my ima- 
gination, it is true; I ſee no one ſo amiable and be- 
witching as he; I would beſtow the half of my exiſt- 
_ ence to be adored by him for a few hours only.—A 
ſingle night, —I with to inflame him, to make him 
happy, to enjoy his raptures, to partake them, and 
then to avenge myſelf.” . Happineſs would make 
you forget vengeance.” —« Forget vengeance ! 1 
ſhould meditate it even in his arms! No, believe me, 
it is not anger which makes me fpeak. I am no 
longer deceived as to my own feelings, I no longer 
take emotions for ſentiments ; I hate him, F tell you.” 

—* But if he ſhould conceive a ſtrong paſſion for 
you !*—<« Would to heaven he did he would then 
ceaſe to pleaſe me; nothing is ſo inſipid as a ſtrong 
paſſion z tis the romantic love I know he has for 
another, which renders him ſo deſirable in my eyes. 
I with to lead him aſtray, to ſeduce, and not to fix 
him.“ What a head you have !“ It is heated, it 


is a volcano But my ſoul i is withered away=—ha- 
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tred and miſanthropy tarniſh and conſumeit—gloomy 
reflections often aſſail me What becomes of us, 
Marcelina, when we have loſt our youth and beauty? 
For inſtance, in your own caſe, how can you diſ- 
penſe with lovers?“ “ I do not diſpenſe with them, 
every thing is to be had for money.“ — “ How, what 
even voluptuouſneſs ? “0 Alas, when we have in- 
dulged ourſelves in exceſs we muſt take an early 
leave of our delights ! Love, at my time of life, is 
only a bitter remembrance, an impotent fury; plea- 
ſure is worn out; cuſtom alone ſtill preſerves a want 
without deſire, and which irritates itſelf without 
hope.” —<« What a frightful picture! But has virtue 
any advantage ?”'—« Yes, I have often thought, that 
after having given up ourſelves to the unbounded 
gratification of our paſſions, if it were poſſible to 
recover loſt reputation, and return to virtue, it would 

be making an excellent bargain.“—“ It is late, get 
away, and take care not to be ſeen by Sylvan.”— 
« You will paſs the night together.; mind and do 


not pay him before hand.” —# Never fear; I was: 


never under leſs temptation. I know not what is the 
matter with me this evening, I feel myſelf ill.“ 
« Indeed you are much altered.“ Come, delay 
no longer, but leave me.” At theſe words the exe- 
crable. Marcelina went away, and every thing again 
ſeemed. quiet. The knights, quite chilled with hor- 
rour, remained motionleſs, holding each other by the 
hand. In a few minutes Armoffede aroſe from her 
feat, called a ſervant, to whom the gave orders to 
tell Sylvan to come to her; and in a moment after, 


the little page, entering the room in a noiſy manner, 


exclaimed : © At length you call me, but why did 
you not return below ? You never before received me 


in this cloſet.” “ My dear Sylvan,” replied Armo- 


flede, I am ſo, weak and overcome this evening, 
that. I had not reſolution to go down ſtairs.” —« You 
are weak? ſo much the better, it is ſo 1 wenn: 
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have you be.“ “ 3 for: my part; 4 would bave 
thee be more tender and ſubmiſſivęe..— More ten- 
der! ah ! do you, imagin that to be poſlible ? No, 
no, you, are, well aware love you to, madneſs.” — 
« Better. than thou lovedſt Chloe? Pc Ah Chloe 
is handſome tis true, but you are a thouſand: times 
more charming, more tender; and then Chloe has 
not ſuch pretty hands, ſo ſoft, ſo white, ſo delicate 
I adore. thoſe; hands—ah,,. why de you withdraw 
them?“ -e Thou ſhalt kiſs them no more, till thou 
haſt executed my orders.“ 5 Is it Nane 2— Ves, | 
Lam determined upon it ci Theſe curſed philters l 
, But, Why haſt thou ſuch repugnance to admi- 
niſter them? Canſt thou doubt of their efficacy? 
« No, ſurely, ſince you have made trial upon my⸗ 
ſelf. I well know that I once loved Chloe, that now 
Ino longer love her, but that you I adore.” —« And 
yet, as I had told thee, the effect was not ſo power-- 
ful, as it would have been hadſt thou not been fore- 
warned of, it. But I conducted myſelf with all the 
frankneſs of love; I confefled my paſſion to thee ; I 
offered: to make thee forget Chloe ; 1 explained ta 
thee the effect of this beneficent drug.” —< Oh I ſhall 
never forget it. It was one night !—Scarce had 1 
ſwallowed the liquor, when I inſtantly felt what you 
had foretold; that emotion, that diſquietude, that 
devouring} lame—that fluttering at the heart |—I 
looked at you with other eyes —I immediately loſt all 
my baſhfulneſs - do you remember it?“ . Ah, but 
too well.“ Had you made me drink a few drops 
more, it is certain I ſhould entirely have loſt my 
ſenſes.” . When we know how to prepare a love» 
potion, we do not miſtake reſpecting the doſe (32). 
After, ſuch. poſitive and ſtriking experience, why 
then doſt heſitate to give theſe philters to thy maſs 
ter and to Beatrice ? Are you very ſure they vill 
reciprocally love each other ? I have explained 
that to thee ſo often .—6 I believe, but do not 
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rightly comprehend it. If thou believelt it, 
what more is neceſſary ? Conſider, Sylvan, that in 
obeying me, thou wilt make the' fortune. of thy maſ- 
ter, procure the bappineſs of Beatrice and our own. 
Thou wilt no longer have a rival, and I can give 


tayſelf up to thee without conſtraint! and without 


any dread of an incenſed lover.” “ But Mill, it is 
deceiving my maſter, it is abufing the employment 
J have under him— And poor Iſambard too, who, 
tis ſaid, adores the princeſs, and is beloved by her 
again; how this will afflict him! He will perhaps fight 
with my maſter. What will then become of me, 
who am the cauſe of all this diſorder ?“ Welt 
then, give up all thoughts of me, for I declare 1 
ſhall never have the reſolution to difmiſs Oger, and 
certainly thou ſhalt not be my lover as long as Oger 
remains conſtant to me. And yet you love me?“ 
* To diſtraction.“— “ J will not leave you before 
day-lighr. Oh how fortunate this night may prove!“ 
—& Ah! thou haſt had Oger's phial in thy pocket 
for two days paſt; if thou hadſt obeyed me, with 
what tranſport, with what delicious intoxication 
would I now preſs thee to my boſom.”—<« To thy 
boſom, to that alabaſter boſom l“. -Uugrateful 
boy, if thou lovedſt.me ! if the flame which con- 
ſumes me ran through thy veins—?'—« Hear me 
if, notwithſtanding all I have faid, I ſhould prove 
that your orders are executed | pc How 2. Yes, 
J have adminiſtered the beverage This very noon at 
dinner, Oger received it from my hand.” At theſe 
terrible words Iſambard ſhuddered ; but Oger, wil- 
ling to hear the end of this interview; put his hand 
upon his friend's mouth, and the infamous Armo- 
flede continued to ſpeak. « Is it really true,” ſaid 
the, « and why have you concealed it from me-?” 
* I was deſirous of owing my happineſs ſolely to 
the exceſs of thy love. Here, look at this phial.“ 
— Thou haſt not given a ſuffieient doſe, thou 
ſhouldeſt 
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fhouldeſt have adminiſtered the half of it; for I told 
thee it ought to be taken in two days.“ ——« I was. 
in haſte, I was confuſes ; but I thought I had given 
enough to inflame him.” ——< Did he grow pale? 
was he in a languiſhing condition the reſt of the day? 
Thou knoweſt theſe ſymptoms of deſire and love, 
ſhould manifeſt themſelves until the very moment of 
happineſs. This thou experienceſt thyſelf, thou haſt 
no longer thy ruddy looks.” ——« Yes, I burn, I 
languiſh, but thou art going to cure me; that thou 
muſt now do.” — “ Stop—I muſt ſtill have more ſa- 
tisfactory proof—Beſides, Sylvan, I vow I have a 
fever to-night, I am in pain, in violent pain, and 
particularly within this laſt hour.“ Come, come, 
tis only the fever of love.” —« Sylvan, I proteſt, 1 
am very ill.” —““ Well, I can no longer lie and de- 
ceive you. Know then the nature. of thy illneſs ; 
'tis what I myſelf endure. O adorable woman, par- 
don thy lover—That philter prepared by thoſe di- 
vine hands, and which communicates to the ſenſes 
an active and conſuming flame, Oger has not taken; 
love has made a happier uſe of it; this eyening, at 
ſupper-time, I had the dexterity to adminiſter it 
to thee.” At theſe words Armoflede ſunk back 
with terrour into her chair, and loſing all reflection, 
ſhe cried out with a languid voice, „O heavens |! I. 
am poiſoned !*—Sylvan, ſhuddered. What do I 
hear?“ cried he.“ What ! was this beverage poi- 
fon ??—The deteſtable Armoflede could make no 
reply, ſhe had fallen into a ſwoon. Sylvan, diſmay- 
ed, and ſeized with horrour and affright, called 
loudly to the ſervants. At this inſtant he heard ſome 
haſty foot-ſteps; the door opened, and what were 
his terrours on perceiving Ifambard and the Daniſh 
knight ! The unfortunate page, burſting into tears, 
ran ang threw himſelf at his maſter's feet. Oger 
lifted him up, took him in his arms, and preſſing 
him to his boſom, « My dear youth,” cried he, 
| | « when 
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« when I. reflect on the good diſpoſition you have 


juſt been ſhowing, I am confident, that my errour 
and ydur on will ſerve to convince us of the danger 
of the paſſions, and of the value of good morals and 
irtue. Ah, never forget this terrible leſſon!“ 
ger, as he thus ſpoke, could not refrain from tears; 
but they were ſoon. dried up on obſerving the infa- 


mous Armoflede recovering from her fit, and open- 


ing her eyes. On perceiving the knights, it was 
neither in her. power to ſhun their ee to 
ſhow any marks of ſurpriſe. Petrified with aſtoniſh- 
ment and, horrour, ſhe continued. in a frightful ſtate 
of ination, eyeing them with haggard and ſtupid 
| looks. Oger approaching her, For three, hours 
gall ſaid.he, «concealed behind that wainſcor, I 

eard every thing that has been ſaid. At length, 
acknowledge n providence, which ſooner or latter pu- 
niſhes the guilty.” Upon this, taking the aMlicted. 
Sylvan by the hand, and leaning upon Iſambard's 
arm, Oger haſtily left the chamber. At the door of 
the houſe Sylvan, accoſting Oger with a ſupplicating 
air, «O my dear maſter,” faid he, “ I deteſt. her, 
*tis true, bat ſhe is poiſoned, and by my hands — This 
is a dreadful circumſtance; muſt we leave her with- 
out aſſiſtance ?“ 'I am totally ignorant,” anſwered 
Oger, © what kind of antidote is neceſſary for her, 
and our: preſence will but aggravate the horroyrs of 
her condition. But we will ſend one of the prin- 
ceſs's phyſicians to her.“ This, indeed, was his firit 
care on his arrival at the palace; he likewiſe called 
up Theobald to give him an account of the crimes of 

Nareelina and Armoflede, ſoliciting the pardon of 
the latter. Marcelina was taken into cuſtody, and 
upon the depoſitions of the two knights, the little 
page, and Felix, that abominable woman was ſhut 
up for the reſt of her days. The phyſician pro- 
nounced Armoflede's. life to be oat of danger, but 
declared it was not in the power of art to reſtore her 
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to health, and that ſhe would be obliged to keep her 


bed for ſeveral weeks. Her houſe was ſearched, and 
four phials were found containing a poiſon Gmilar 
to that ſhe had put into the hands of the credulous 
Sylvan. Beatrice ſent her an aſſurance of pardon, 5 
adding, that ſhe permitted her to remain three 
months longer in the houſe ſhe lived in, but at the 
expiration of that time, ſhe ſhould be for ever ba- 
niſhed from the duchy of e 
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THE \ war, which had now been carried on for two 
months, ſtill continued inactive and unproductive of 
bloody combats ; diſcord created diviſions among the 
chiefs of the allied powers; ſome were deſirous of 
peace, others were anxious for the prolongation of 
hoſtilities, and ſeveral of them already expreſſed their 
intentions of withdrawing themſelves from this im- 
prudent and unjuſt coalition. The troops fought with 
regret, and the heroic courage of their adverſaries 
ſpread ſuch terrour through the whole army, that the 
generals, fearful of being ill ſupported, did not ven- 
ture upon any thing deciſive. Barmecide, in council, 
forcibly recalled to the memory of the princes every 
thing he had foretold. The events had Juſtified his 


former fpeech againſt the war; his genius and elo- 


quence met with ven I: ps but paſſion got 
| the 
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the better of reaſon and ſound policy. In the age 
in which we. now live, ſuch blindneſs will certainly 
appear inconceivable to thoſe wiſe heads which give 


.counſel to ſovereigns, and rule the flouriſhing em- 


pires of Europe; but it muſt be recollected we are 


_ Tpeaking of the ninth century. Without this conſi- 


deration, ſuch meaſures would ſurely appear egre. 

giouſly abſurd, and utterly incredible. 
The beſiegers made their attacks with timidity, 

and, being always repulſed with vigour, nothing me- 


morable took place during the reſt of the winter, 


- 


Except a few ſingle combats between the chiefs of 


the two parties, who reciprocally challenged each 


other. The youthful Roger, acquainted that Rot. 
bold was in the army of the princes, was eager to 
combat the perſecutor of Azoline. The conflict was 
long and terrible; he diſplayed all the heroic valour, 
and all the generoſity of chivalry. He wounded and 
overthrew his adverſary, and, being maſter both of 
his life and liberty, “ I leave thee,” ſaid he, “ thy 
execrable exiſtence, in order to furniſh me with an 
opportunity of vanquiſhing thee again; I diſdain to 
take ſo vile a priſoner ; by the laws of war thy ſpoils 
belong to me, but they cannot become a trophy of 
glory, and will ſully the hand that is pure.” On 
ſaying this, he left him on the field of battle, and 
returned to the caſtle. The courageous Axiana was 


' witneſs of this action, and, having learnt from Iſam- 


bard the ſtory of Roger, ſhe applauded his genero- 
fity. This ſuffrage was of ineſtimable value in the 
eſtimation of Roger ; for Axiana had made a deep 
impreſſion upon his heart, and this new paſſion ſerved 


to weaken daily the tender remembrance of Azoline. 
But Roger remarked with concern, that the Knights 


of the Swan alone ſeemed, to attract the notice and 
excite the attention of the counteſs. Roger was per- 


ſuaded, that one of theſe knights had the good for- 


tune to pleaſe the fair Axiana; he was moſt appre- 
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henſive of. Oliver, for his mind was at eaſe reſpect- 

ing Iſambard, imagining him to be in love with Bea- 
trice, and that, according to the general opinion, he 
was again beloved. In one of the moſt vigorous. aſ- 
ſaults, which the beſieged repulſed with their accuſ- 
tomed valour, the counteſs diſplayed all the intrepi- 
dity of the braveſt and moſt daring warrior. Rot- 
bold, who was now. cufed of his wounds, provoked 
this heroine to ſingle combat; ſhe determined to 
accept the challenge in ſpite of the intreaty of all 
the knights, and the painſul diſquietude of Roger. 
The combat laſted near an hour with equal advan- 
tage to both ſides, when a violent ſtorm accompanied 
with hail ſuddenly ariſing, afforded the ſpectators of 
either party a. pretext for ſeparating the warriors. 
The Knights of the Swan, followed by the , moſt 
zealous defenders of the ducheſs, made. ſeveral ſallies 
in hopes of provoking a general battle; but. the 
enemy ſtill continued in their entrenchments ; and 
in all theſe expeditions the party of Beatrice could 
only obtain the glory of diſplaying. a ſuperior. de- 
gree of courage, and that of making a few pri- 
ſoners. 

In the mean time, Oliver, who for the laſt two 
months had been delivered from. his dreadful obſeſ- 
ſion, and enjoyed the refreſhment of ſlecp, inſenſibly 
recovered. health, and reſumed all the glowing bloom 
of youth. This kind. of phyſical revolution pro- 
duced likewiſe a revolution in his ideas. His ardent 
imagination, relieved from a domineering and terri- 
ble train of reflection, now turned to objects of an 
engaging and faſcinating nature. Celanira ſtill exiſt- 


ed at the bottom of his heart; hut, knowing that 


ſhe had at length received the immortal palm of 


virtue, ſhe no longer preſented herſelf to his mind 


under the diſtreſſing form of an innocent victim, or 
the bewitching ſhape of one who paſſionately loved 
ns He could no longer view her but through the 

medium 
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medium of 2 a religious veil; and ünder : an angelic 
and myſterious form. A conteniplation ef ſo pure 
à nature left him a vague though Lubie remtem. 
brance, which Produced 5 his o an impreſſion 
more ſoft than profound, ahd which, far from miain- 
taining the conſtancy of unfortunate e e 
weakened ene. e 

Being acquainted with tlie rlepeſting finky « of. the 
duchelys © pearl necklace, Oliver from that wx ge 
ſet an ineſtimable value upon this tender pledge 


her ſentiments.” Having taken it from deln ing 


of his horſe,” he had converted it into a bracelet, 
which he wore upon his left arm, and which was 
concealed under his clothes. It was the cuſtom of 


the times to wear in this manner the moſt valued 
gift of a miſtreſs, and the cuſtom was then conſe- 
| crated only to love“. Theſe pearls, faſtened'round 


the arm of Oliver, had the effect of a taliſman upon 
Him, or rather they became a real one; for it was 
doubtleſs the magic power of love which gave the 
firſt idea of a ſupernatural enchantment. Oliver was 
very ſenſible of the violent paſſion he felt, and did 
not even endeavour to check it; but he was not the 
Jeſs faithful to honour: and friendſhip; He reflected 
maturely upon his ſituation, 'ſcrupulouſly examined 
the duties which were impoſed upon him, and vowed 
to fulfil them all. He was well aware, that, inde- 
pendently of his friendſhip for Iſambard, and of 
the gratitude which he owed him, a ſecond: mar- 
riage would ſtill be criminal. He conſidered, that 
all the felicity of a new union would be every mo- 
ment impoiſoned by this frightful thought: The hap- 
*pineſe. I nom enjoy, 1 owe to the death"of Celanira, whe 
a. ' afſaſſnated by. my ht hd 1-—= Without that horrible 


crime, Beatrite' would never have been my wwife,—This 
3 made him quake, and was ever prefent to 


wh 
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| bis mind. « No, no,” ſaid he to himſelf, „ were 1 


not to find a rival in the deareſt of friends and bro- 
thers, yet Beatrice could never be mine; it is my 


duty to hide from her for ever the ſentiments ſhe 


inſpires, or at leaſt to perſuade her that they ariſe 
only from the remembrance ſhe revives ; I ought to 
uſe all the aſcendancy I have over her in favour of 
Iſambard ; but I may be allowed to adore her in ſe- 
cret, and in this manner I may do fo without re- 
morſe. O Celanira, it is thou alone whom I love in 
her What other form but thine could have been 
able ſtill to fix my attention I What other ſoul, 
than thy angelic one, could have aſſumed ſuch em- 
pire over mine I adore her, becauſe I adore thee ! 
—Had thy remembrance been loſt, would ſhe have 
been able to make this deep, this indelible impreſſion 
upon my. heart? Had my dreadful ſufferings, had 
my dark deſpair deſtroyed the ardent paſſion I che- 
rithed for thee, I ſhould have beheld Beatrice with 
indifference. But can I again find thee, without 
tranſport 7” Thus did Oliver juſtiſy a paſſion which 
in fact was ſo blended with the remembrance of Cela- 
nira that he could not conſider it as a new affection. 
The felicity of being ſtill under the empire of love; 

feeling his ſoul again alive to the delicious imprefſions 
of tenderneſs ; this new and powerful intereſt which 
revived his attachment to life, enabled him to conſi- 
der the painſul ſacrifices he had impoſed upon him- 
ſelf, if not without ſome bitterneſs, at leaſt without 


| deſpair; ſacrifices to which his mind had been ac- 


cuſtomed ſince the death of Celanira, by conſidering 
ſo often, that there was but one real evil in life, that 
of leaving the obj-&t of his affections. In fine, he 
repeatedly, concluded, that the happineſs of Beatrice 
and Iſambard ſufficed to render him happy; he re- 
marked, however, the growing inclination of Axiana 
for his friend with ſecret ſatisfaction, which he was 
unwilling to avow to himſelf; but at the bottom of 
3 K his 
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his heart he conceived the hope that Hanibard f in 
time might return the counteſs's paſſion, and on this 
conſideration he allowed himſelf to wiſh that Bea- 
trice might ſtill preſerve her liberty. Thus did he 
let no opportunity of praiſing Axiana eſcape him; 
and eſpecially when Iſambard was within his hearing. 

He teſtified ſuch admiration of that princeſs, that 
many thought he' was himſelf in love with her ; but 
the heart of Beatrice did not miſunderſtand all this; ; 
and the had likewiſe diſcovered the ſentiments of 
Axiana, She determined to have an interview with 
Iſambard on this ſubject; and one evening ſhe in- 
vited him to an interview in her cloſet. This unex- 
pected rendezvous gave more uneaſineſs than joy to 
the Knight of the Swan. For ſome time paſt he had 
obſerved the ducheſs was much changed with regard 
to him; and, although he ſhowed no preference to 
another, he abel an abſence of mind and me- 
lancholy about her, which ſtruck him exceedingly. 
Often had he refuſed to give admittance to the dil- 
treſſing ſuſpicions, which afforded him a glimpſe of 
the truth; and he approached the ducheſs with a 
dolorous preſentiment, which but too well prepared 
his mind for the confidence the was going to re- 

ole in him. He found her alone; at firſt ſhe ſeem- 
ed much embarraſſed ; after a ſhort time, appearing 
20 take courage, ſhe informed him ſhe was going to 
open her heart to him without any diſguiſe. She 
added, that ſhe was ſenſible how extraordinary this 
ſtep muſt appear; that ſhe had with great difficulty 
prevailed upon herſelf to take it, but that ſhe hoped 
the moſt perfect eſteem and the ſincereſt friendſhip 
would plead in her excuſe. After this introduction, 
ſhe declared her love for Oliver, and related every 
thing that had paſſed between them. She dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the refuſal which Oliver had made of 
her hand; and, above all, upon his endeavours to 
recommend his friend to her. « He did every 

ching, 
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thing,” continued ſhe, « to make me decide in your 
favour ; every thing, even to the acknowledgment 
of his misfortune and his crime.— And knowing his 
deplorable deſtiny, I was ſenſible, with him, that 
fidelity to the memory of Celanira was, in fact, the 
moſt ſacred of duties. I do not pretend to his love 
I ſhall never be any thing more than a fiſter to him; 
but I cannot fix him-near me but by giving him the. 
title of huſband. When in the courſe of time he 
ſhall know that this virtuous union ſecures the hap- 
pineſs of my life; when he ſhall be well convinced, 
that his preſence and his friendſhip fuffice for my 
felicity z when in Beatrice he ſhall ceaſe to ſee the 
rival of Celanira, his vows, I am perſuaded, will ac- 
cord with mine, if the ſentiments he knows you 
entertain for me do not afford an invincible obſtacle.” 
O heavens !” cried Iſambard mournfully, “ ſhall 
I be an obſtacle to the happineſs of Beatrice- and 
Oliver !“ Ah, generous Iſambard, returned the 
ducheſs, “ it depends but on you to make us all 


happy.“ —““ I have myſelf now renounced happineſs 


for ever But what can I do to contribute to yours? 
Speak, madam, and at leaſt do not doubt of my obe- 
dience.” “ Axiana paſſionately loves you; I am 
well convinced of it; the beauty, the virtue, the 
heroic qualities, -of this illuſtrious princeſs, the gl 

with which ſhe is furrounded, render her worthy of 
captivating a hero like yourſelf. Beſides, ſhe is 
daughter to one of the moſt illuſtrious ſucceſſors of 


the great Pelagius, and widow to a prince who bore 
the title of king.”—« Yes, madam,” interrupted 


Iſambard, I am aware how great a diſtance her 
birth and rank place between herſelf and me; I can 
coolly ſurvey the interval which ſeparates us, and 1 
know the whole extent of it. But allow me to tell 
you, that being ready to immolate myſelf for your 
ſake, IJ am defirous at leaſt that my ſacrifice ſhould 
not be attributed to ambition. I would refuſe a 
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throne were it offered me ; and yet you may diſpoſe 
of my liberty: but there is a ſurer and an eaſier ex- 
pedient at hand. You wiſh to give me a wife; I 
conſent to take one; but chooſe her from among the 
ladies who are about your perſon. Point her out, 
madam ;z and, if ſhe will accept my hand, I will in- 
ſtantly lead her to the altar; and I ſwear to make 
her happy, and to conceal for ever from her the ſitua- 
tion of my heart.” At theſe words, Beatrice, much 
affected, lifted her eyes, bathed in tears, to Iſam- 
| bard. © What are you propofirg to me?“ ſaid ſhe, 
0 Can you imagine me capable of ſuch an abuſe of 
that matchleſs generoſity ?“ ' How, madam,” re- 
turned Iſambard, « ſhall I not be certain, that the 
wife I ſhould receive from your hands will be worthy 
of my eſteem; and can I henceforth indulge hap- 
pier hopes ?—TI would ſpare you the embarraſſment 
of directing my choice, were I myſelf capable of 
making a reaſonable one; but. I have no intimacy 
here but with three perſons whoſe hearts are engaged; 
with Delia, Amalberga, and Sylvia. With the others 
I am ſcarcely acquainted; you muſt therefore guide 
my choice.” The ſimplicity with which Iſambard 
explained himſelf added fo great a value to his un- 
| bounded devotedneſs, that the ducheſs was unable to 
expreſs the ſenſe of her admiration and gratitude. 
She contemplated him in filence, and her tears gently 
trickled down. her cheek. © Ceaſe,” cried he, © to 
diſtreſs yourſelf at my condition. It is true, the 
paſſion you reject will end only with my life; but 
Oliver is as dear to me as my love itſelf ; that friend- 
ſhip, which has ſo long been the only paſſion of my 
heart, can never be weakened by any other attach- 
ment. Oliver, though my rival, is ſtill the moſt 
affectionate, the moſt generous, and the nobleſt of 
men. Accuſtomed ſo many years to pride myſelf in 
bearing the name of his brother in arms, in admiring 
his exploits and his glory, intereſting myſelf in his 
„„ . N ſucceſſes 
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fucceſſes or his pains, his happineſs may be at va- 
riance with my inclinations and hopes, but he can- 
not deſtroy mine, fince in him I ſhall ever find con- 
ſolation. The exceſs of his ſorrows has fo cloſely 
cemented our union, that had he never known Bea- 
trice, and ſhe had offered me her hand on condition 
of my ſeparating myſelf from him, I ſhould have 
made the moſt heroic facrifice to friendſhip, and the 


. moſt trying that friendſhip could ever experience. 


Unfortunate Oliver! whoſe bitter tears I have fo 
often wiped away. Ah, may he at length loſe the 
remembrance of "his dreadful ſufferings ! You alone, 
madam, can make him adequate compenſation.— O 
how little will it coſt me to forget myſelf, if I ſee 
you happy in each other,”—« Ah,” cried Beatrice, 
Oliver ſurely ought to prefer ſuck a friend to all 
other conſiderations z and it will be out of my power 
to conſole him for the facrifices which you would 
make for his fake.” —Iſambard was going to reply; 
but at this inſtant a page entered the cloſet to in- 
form the ducheſs, that a courier had juſt announced 
the arrival of count Thederic, and the troops ſent 
by Charlemagne. Beatrice requeſted Iſambard to go 
immediately in queſt of Oliver and the other French 
knights, in order to accompany them to meet the 
imperial general. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CONFLAGRATION. 


Le moment du peril eſt celui de Famour. 
Dy Brrror. 


AT the inſtant in which the French knights aſ- 
ſembled by Ifambard were ſetting off to meet count 
SHOOT, 
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Thederic, the ſound of the horn. announced his 
arrival. They haſtened to the grand court of the 
palace, and there they met Thederic, who teſtified 
the greateſt delight on ſeeing his brave country- 
men. , As they were entering the drawing-room, 
one of the pages of Thederic, breaking through the 
crowd with great eagerneſs, threw himſelf into the 
arms of Oliver, who, with pleaſure and ſurpriſe, re- 
cogniſed Mirva, the adoptive child of Diaulas and 
Ordalia, whom he had delivered: from the tyranny 
of the ferocious Rotbold.. Thederic informed Oliver, 
that Ordalia and Diaulas, having ſafely arrived at 
the court of Charlemagne, had been received with 
tranſport by Witikind; that, after having embraced 
chriſtianity, they conceived it their duty to renew, 
in a public manner, the ſacred vows of marriage and 
the adoption of Mirva ; that the latter, on ſeeing 
Thederic preparing to march to the ſuccour of the 
ducheſs of Cleves, had ſhewn ſo ſtrong a deſire to 
accompany him in the expedition, and there to 
make his ſirſt eſlay in arms, that his adoptive parents, 
yielding to his inſtances, had prevailed. upon them- 
ſelves to part with him, and truſt him to the care of 
Thederic *. After this explanation, Thederic deli- 
vered to Oliver a letter from Witikind. Oliver re- 

tired to his chamber to * it; and in this letter 


— 


* it was a common practice in theſe times to ſend children of 
that age into the army, or to the beſieging of a place. This exam- 
le has ſince often been renewed ; and even in our own times. 
The youngeſt of my unfortunate pupils (Mr. de Beaujolois) has 
made his firſt campaign in the preſent war. He has been in ſeveral 
bloody. campaigns; and diſplayed all the tranquillity and noble 
| 2 which, among ſo many other virtues, ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh his brothers; ; and he was then but in his eleventh year. What 
children, what young A of their age, have ſhown more courage, 
activity, and zeal (and, I may venture to ſay, talents) ; more diſin- 
tereſtedneſs arid love of their country ?—And what has been their 
recompenſe ?—The reader will pardon a reflection, which is cer- 
tainly out of its place here; but alas! how many things revive the 
— which ariſes from ſo natural and keen a ſorrow! - 

— 
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he found the moſt powerful conſolations. Witikind 
expreſſed all the gratitude which he felt towards the 
deliverer of his ſon; and he added, that this event 
alone could ſoften his misfortunes, and ſtill attach 
him to life. After having read the letter, which he 
wet with his tears, Oliver returned to the drawing- 
room. He there found every one taken up with 
young Mirva. The ducheſs, being informed of his 
ſtory, had requeſted Thederic to give up this charm- 
ing child to her care; and it had been juſt arranged, 
that he ſhould act as one of the ducheſs's pages during 
the reſt of the ſiege. Mirva, at the knee of Beatrice, 
amuſed her by a ſprightlineſs and engaging ſimplicity 
of manners, which ſhe had never obſerved in any 
other child. Educated far from courts, and totally 
unacquainted with etiquette, he had no idea of the 
inequality of rank ; he was capable, however, of re- 
fer ve, for he reſpected age; but he knew not what 
timidity was. Among all about him, Theobald was 
the only perſon with whom he was not familiar. The 
good old man wanted to embrace him; and Mirva 
kiſſed his hand with the expreſſion of the deepeſt 
veneration. The youth and beauty of Beatrice had 
not inſpired the ſame ſentiment; feelingly touched 
at her careſſes, he gave way, without conſtraint, 
to his ſenſibility. Oliver could not obſerve without 
ſecret gratitude the attentions which Beatrice ſhowed 
to Mirva; he was conſcious of the part he himſelf 
ſhared in that tc::der concern. Often did Beatrice, 
as ſhe heard or looked at the child, endeavour to 
diſguiſe by a ſmile, the emotion he had inſpired. She 
would appear to be playing and jeſting with him, yet 
would her eyes overflow with tears. Oliver read 
her heart; he perceived ſhe was fond of dwelling 
upon an object which reminded her of the generous 
action of the deliverer of Diaulas. 
When ſupper was ended, Oliver, inſtead of retiring 
to reſt, walked into the garden. It was now the 
z | early 
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early part of the month of May; the beauty of the 
night and the clearneſs of the moonſhine awoke a 
thouſand tender and painful ideas in his mind. He 

wandered a long time among the terraces which ſur. 
round the caſtle, and at length fat himſelf down on a 
bench facing the palace, and juſt oppoſite the apart- 
ment of the ducheſs. There looking at Beatrice's 
chamber windows, O rranfient and brilliant days 
of happineſs,” cried he, “ for me you will be renew- 
ed no more! Never fhall I again taſte the dear de- 
light of thoſe. interviews, which mutual confidence 
and love rendered inexhauſtible and ever new. Hence- 
forward ſhall my life waſte away without the engag- 
ing incident of the hour of affignation ! Bereaved of 
hope, and condemned to filence, my imagination 
ſhall no more indulge the pleaſing dreams of delicious 
expectation, or my lips again pronounce the ſoft vow 
of loving for ever. Such is my deſtiny, and nothing 
can alter it. Yet I have not loſt all; I admire with 
 enthufiafm, I love to idolatry, there ſtil! exifts a ſoul 
whoſe fentiments are reſponſive to mine. Alas! that 
tender heart may juſtly accuſe me of ingratitude ! 
But, can Beatrice be unacquainted with my ſenti- 
ments ? Her own, together with ſo many proofs of 
pure aud delicate affection, muſt ſurely convince her 
of the empire ſhe has acquired over me !—No, ra- 
ther let her for ever remain ignorant of my unhappy 
attachment. Such is my wiſh, and ſuch my reſolu- 
tion !“ As Oliver thus ſpoke, bis face was bathed in 
tears :—He fell into a reverie, and with his eyes fted- 

faſtly fixed upon the walls which ſurrounded the du- 
cheſs, he remained more than two hours in uninter- 
rupted contemplation. At length he thought of re- 
tiring to his room, when caſting his eyes towards the 
top of the gallery which communicated with the 
apartment of the ducheſs, he perceived a thick vo- 
lume of ſmoke, which, proceeding from the roof, 


appeared of the blackeſt bue, contraſted as it was 
| | | with 
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with the azure of a clear and ſerene ſky. At the 
ſame inſtant the flames broke through the tiling, 
which began to ſeparate and tumble from the roof. 
Oliver ruſhed into the palace; he was unacquainted 
with the private paſſage to the ducheſs's room; he 
knew of no other entrance than through the gallery, 
and without any heſitation he determined to pals it. 
It was now two in the morning; the apartments of the 
princeſs formed a wing of the caſtle, which was only 
occupied by the ladies of the court, the domeſtics, 
and the guards. The knights and the other inha- 
bitants of the caſtle lodged in pavilions ſeparated from 
the palace by large courts and long terraces; all was 
ſunk in profound ſleep. The centinels, however, 
who were upon the watch, perceiving the flames, ſent 
out the ſoldiers of the guard, and gave the fignal of 
alarm. Oliver heard the ſignal, but he had now 
traverſed half of the gallery. The conflagration 
increaſed with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and had already 
reached the door of the princeſs's chamber. The 
' thickneſs: of the ſmoke, the violence of the flames, 
the falling in of the walls, rendered the paſling of 
the gallery equally perilous and difficult. Oliver, as 
he went along it,: cried out with'a loud voice to the 
ducheſs, to make her eſcape through a back ſtair- 
caſe. At the voice of Oliver, Beatrice awoke ; the 
ſprung from her bed in terrour, and had juft time 
to throw a muſlin undreſs: over her ſhoulders.” At 
this inſtant; her door opened, ſnhe ſaw the gallery alt 

on fire, and the Knight of the Swan in the midſt of 
the flames! He darted towards her; ſeized her hand, 
and drew her towards the other door of the cham- 
ber. Beatrice, all aſtoniſhed, led him to the head 
of the ſmall ſtair-caſe; and there, being no longer 
able to ſupport herſelf upon her trembling legs, ſhe 
ſtaggered, and appeared ready to ſink on the floor. 
Oliver ſnatched her in his arms, ran down the ſtairs, 
went through a paſſage, _ opened' a door which 
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led to a terrace. Apprehending the deſtruction of 
the: whole palace, he was anxious to remove the du- 
chefs to ſome diſtance, and determined upon carrying 
her to Axiana's pavilion; and for this purpoſe it 

was neceſſary to croſs a conſiderable part of the gar- 
den. Beatrice had not fainted away, but the emo- 
tion ſhe felt, and the terrour with which ſhe was 
ſeized, deprived her of all power of motion and 
ſpeech. Oliver, for the firſt time now forgetting all 
his ſorrows, and tranſported with the pureſt delight, 
nevertheleſs experienced a painful embarraſſment on 
perceiving Beatrice half naked in his arms. Ah! 
who can define true love, and ſay what contrary ſen- 
timents it is able to produce Oliver preſſed to his 
heart the woman he adored, and the moſt beautiful 
woman in the univerſe, and yet he would rather 
have ſeen her walk by his ſide. The negligent and 
diſordered condition, in which he beheld her, wound- 
ed the idolatrous veneration he had for her; he bore 
her with ſuperſtitious reſpect, venturing neither to 
preſs her in his arms, nor to look at her; it ſeemed 
as if he were fearful of profaning the object of his 
ſecret worſhip. He gently laid down his lovely bur- 
den at the foot of a tree, thirty paces diſtant from 
Axiana's pavilion; and then fell upon his knees, 
and joining his hands together, lifted them to hea- 
ven. He remained filent, but the rays of the moon 
fell upon his face, and Beatrice obſerved every fea- 
ture brighten with the moſt paſſionate expreſſion of 
ſatisfaction and love. She ſaw joy for the firit time 
beam from his eye, and never did the intereſting 
countenance of her lover appear before to ſuch an 
advantage. O my deliverer,” cried the, “I may 
| henceforth be proud of my exiſtence, I owe it to you. 
I may now ſurely be allowed to declare the tendereſt 
of ſentiments, the ſentiments' of unbounded grati- 
tude.” —On uttering theſe words in broken accents, 
Beatrice held forth her hand. Oliver, who was ſtill 
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on his knees, ſeized and prefled it with tranſport. 1 
At this inſtant the door of Axiana's pavilion opened. 4 
« Return to the palace,” ſaid Beatrice, I am in- i . 
deed under no apprehenſion for my friends there, = 
becauſe my apartments only are contiguous to the © ._ | 
gallery; but ſee whether neceſſary meaſures have | 1 I 


been taken to quench the fire, and return to me to 
Axiana's pavilion. At theſe words Oliver aroſe, 
and withdrew in haſte, for he perceived the counteſs 
. herſelf advancing towards Beatrice. Upon the ſignal „ 
of alarm, every one in the caſtle had ariſen, and al- 1 
moſt all the knights were already under arms, in- A 
tending to haſten to the ramparts, ſuppoſing the ſig- 1 
nal announced an attack of the enemy. Axiana had 1 
conceived the ſame idea; but ſhe was ſoon unde- 
ceived by the appearance of the-flames, and by meet- f 
ing the ducheſs. The two princeſſes retired to the 1 
pavilion; a great number of people quickly repaired 4 
ſucceſſively thither to make inquiries after Beatricg 
and from them ſhe learned that the fire had been J 
ſtopped, but that it had communicated itſelf to her 1 
chamber, and the wall againſt which her bed was 1 
placed had fallen in. This circumſtance gave Bea- 
trice ſecret delight; ſne conſidered, that, had not 
ſhe been awakened by the cries of Oliver, nothing 
could have preſerved her life; and Love found in- 


expreſſible pleaſure in the recital of every particular, 1 
which could aggravate the idea of the danger ſhe 1 
had eſcaped. | | ; 1 

In the mean while, the day began to appear, ang 
Oliver did not return; and now a new fignal _ 1 


alarm was heard, and the cry of To arms ! inſt: 
followed. The enemy taking advantage of tb 
order ariſing from the conflagration, had mae a 
ſudden attack upon the ramparts. Axiana, and 
the knights who were preſent in the pavilion, ſallied 
forth in haſte, - Mirva ruſhed forwards to accompany 
them, faying he was going to join Oliver, and that 


he 
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he would ſeparate from him no more; but the trem- 


bling ducheſs ſtopped him a moment to make him 
promiſe he would return every quarter of an hour, to 


bring her an account of the affault. Mirva promiſed 
to obey her, and then ran to join the combatants, 
Beatrice ſhut herſelf up in a cloſet with Amalberga, 
Delia, and Sylvia. In her preſent ſtate the ducheſs 
found her ſole conſolation in the ſociety of thoſe three 
ladies, and chiefly of the two laſt, who betrayed a 


concern equal to her own. Bathed with tears, and in 


the arms'of her friends, fhe counted every moment, 


and ſtartled at the leaſt noiſe. Axiana's pavilion, 


however, was fitnate in ſuch a manner, that nothing 
which paſſed on the ramparts could be heard from it ; 
but the expectation of news made the ducheſs ſhudder 


every time a door was opened, or the found of foot- 


ſteps were heard in the adjacent chambers. Often 
would ſhe ariſe and liſten on the ſtair-caſe; and when 


ſhe imagined ſhe diſtinguiſhed the haſty footſteps of 


Mirva, or the arrival of a courier, her ſpirits failed 
her; ſhe was ready to fink ; and when ſhe had liſ- 
tened for a while with anxious, but unavailing atten- 
tion, the grew terrified at the long filence, and her 
tears flowed with new bitterneſs. At other moments 


ſhe invoked the ſupreme Being with all that ſublime 


and conſolatory fervour which ſentiment gives to 
piety 3 her pure and angelic ſoul was then alive to 


hope. After making a long prayer, the felt her cou- 


rage revive; but ſoon ſhe began to relapſe by degrees 


Into all the agony of grief. At the end of a tedious 


Hour, ſhe diſpatched a page to the ramparts ; he re- 
turned to inform her, that Thederic, having aſſem- 
bled the French troops he had brought, had repaired 
to the ſpot where the Knights of the Swan were com- 
bating ; that theſe troops, on recogniſing Oliver, had 
expreſſed their joy by redoubled acclamations, and 
that the Knights of the Swan, having requeſted 


count Thederic to entruſt two hundred of * ſol- 
lers 
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diers under their command, had juſt made a ſally at 
the head of that little troop. This intelligence ſerved 
only to increaſe the diſtreſs of Beatrice; each mo- 


ment brought new alarms ; ſhe returned to the pa- 


lace z the fire was entirely gotten under, but the 
ducheſs ſurveyed the gallery in order to have an idea 
of the dreadful peril from which Oliver had delivered 
her. She remained more than an hour among the 
ruins of her apartment; ſhe was unable to quit the 
ſpot 3 ſhe ſtill fancied ſhe beheld Oliver there ſur- 
rounded with the flames, walking over the burning 


rafters, and braving the moſt terrible dangers to haften 


to her relief. 25 | 
From the palace were heard the ſhouts of the com- 


batants; but this frightful noiſe did not produce upon 


Beatrice its accuſtomed effect. She knew that Oliver 
was not upon the ramparts. At length, at noon, a 
great tumult was heard, and the defeat of the enemy, 
who, being driven from the fortifications, had given 
way on all ſides, was announced. She demanded in 
reat trepidation an account of the Knights of the 


wan, and was informed, that their little troop had 


made an unexpected attack upon a large corps of re- 


ſerve, commanded by Hartrad, count of Thuringia; 


that the Knights of the Swan had been ſeen purſuing 
the vanquiſhed over the plain, and that Thederic and 
the other French knights, together with Grimaldo, 
the four ſons of duke Aimon, and a great number of 
ſoldiers, had juſt gone down thither to prevent the 
Knights of the Swan from being enveloped by the 
troops repulſed from the ramparts. A quarter of an 
dour after it was announced to the princeſs; that their 
victorious party was entering the caſtle with a great 
multitude of priſoners. At this inſtant the door. ſud- 
denly opened, and young Mirva came running into 
the room quite out of breath, crying out as he en- 
tered, „We have beaten your enemies; the Knights 
of the Swan have attacked the troops of Hartrad. 
| | Iſambard 
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Iſambard has ſlain the count of Thuringia; all the 


men are made 1 the conquerors are bringing 
them to the caſtle.” Upon this the happy Beatrice 
ſnatched Mirva to her arms, and embraced him with 
tears of joy. Come,“ ſaid Mirva, “come and fee 


our warriors return; O] what a fine fight it is!“ 


Thus ſpeaking, he drew the princeſs along. Being 


arrived on the grand ſtaircaſe of the court, the 


ducheſs ſtartled as ſhe diſtinguiſhed the cries: of the 


1 conquerors, and on hearing ſongs of joy. She aſked 


Mirva, who the troops were who were thus ſinging. 


« They are the French ſoldiers,” replied Mirva; 


« and they are ſinging the ſong of Oliver, which is 
always their cuſtom before and after a victory.“ —Bea- 
trice heard the ſkies reſound with the dear name of 
Oliver, and the triumph, which theſe ſongs cele- 
brated, now appeared a thouſand times more glorious 


and ſplendid. At length the viQtorious warriors ar- 
' rived ; Oliver, covered with duſt and blood, pre- 


ceded all the reſt. This was to announce to the 
ducheſs, that Iſambard had killed the count of Thu- 
ringia.  & Without the death of Hartrad,“ continued 
he, “ his troops would not have laid down their 
arms; thus, madam, it is my brother who has deli - 
vered you from ſo formidable an enemy, and it is to 
him you owe the moſt important ſucceſs of this me- 
morable day. „ Ah, ſeignior,“ interrupted Bea- 


trice, turning pale, „your armour is bloody, you are 
wounded !“ Oliver in fact had received a flight 


wound ; but, obſerving the diſtreſs of the ducheſs, 
he aſſured her that his clothes were ſtained only with 
the blood of the enemy. As ſoon” as the other 


knights arrived, Oliver withdres, "retired to his 
chamber to Dae his wounds dreſſed, and after a few 


hours repoſe he returned to the ſaloon. The court 
was not yet aſſembled: one of the pages of Beatrice 


came to inform Oliver, that the princeſs wiſhed to 


ſee him, and was waiting for him in her cloſet. Oli- 
ver 


- 
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ver had juſt paſſed three hours alone, and in the in- 


dulgence of his own reflections; he had ruminated 


upon the events of the day; he dwelt particularly 


upon that moment in which, after the eſcape from the 


palace, Beatrice, at the foot of the tree, had ex- 
preſſed her gratitude in ſo tender and impaſſioned 
a manner. Oliver was perſuaded that, had it not been 
for the ſudden arrival of Axiana, he would not have 
been able to diſſemble the fentiments of his heart. 
Knowing his own weakneſs, and the danger of ſuch 
tender interviews, he renewed the vows which honour 
and friendſhip -demanded, and he made the virtuous 
reſolution to put an end to all Beatrice's hopes, by 
perſuading her, that he was no longer ſuſceptible of 
a new paſſion 3 that he had for her an exalted admi- 
ration only; and that the reſemblance ſhe bore to Ce- 
lanira was the ſole cauſe of the diſorder ſhe had ſo 
often noticed in his demeanor. : 
Beatrice, on his entering the cloſet, viewed him 
for ſome minutes with the moſt tender looks of con- 
cern; the fatigues of the day, the wound he had re- 
ceived, and above all, the conſlict of paſſions which 
had juſt been tearing his breaſt, had ſtrongly im- 
printed upon his face the traces of ſorrow and pain. 
Tears of gratitude trickled down Beatrice's cheek as 
ſhe obſerved that his hair was ſinged.—She remained 
a long while unable to ſpeak ; at laſt ſhe broke ſilence. 


She recapitulated, with enthuſiaſtic warmth, all he 


had done for her; and ſhe expreſſed what ſhe felt 
without any degree of conſtraint. Oliver replied in 
a reſpectful manner, but his reſerved deportment 


chilled the ſoul of Beatrice. After a moment's re- 


flection, „Hear me,” ſaid ſhe, “I can no louger 
exiſt without knowing the ſtate of your heart. I can 


yield to all your inclinations, I can ſacrifice my deareſt 
projects to your ſcruples; but it is impoſſible for me 


to ſupport any longer the ſuſpenſe which tortures my 


foul. Ah! if you love me, whatever may be your 
. reſolutions, 
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reſolutions, I am not to be lamented, —Speak, Oliver, 
is it ſolely to your generoſity, that I am indebted for 
the important ſervices you have rendered me; for ſo 


many affecting proofs of unbounded attachment and 


devotedneſs ?” At this painful and terrible queſtion, 
the unhappy Oliver felt his heart ready to burſt; but 

calling forth all his virtue, he had the courage to re- 
ply, in a firm manner, that ſince the death of. Cela- 
nira his ſoul was for ever inacceſſible to love. Heen- 
deavoured to ſoften this poſitive declaration, by the 
aſſurances of the deepeſt ſenſe of admiration. Bea- 
trice, quickly. interrupting him, “ Ah, cruel Oliver,” 
exclaimed ſhe, © why have you ſnatched me from 
death?“ - At theſe affecting words, Oliver, all diſ- 
tracted, fell at the feet of Beatrice; the ducheſs 
aroſe, and withdrawing herſelf from him, « At leaſt, 
ſaid ſhe, « ſpare me the fatal repetition of feelings 
which have ſo often led me aſtray.—Go, Oliver, be 
not afraid of having humbled my pride: I deplore my 
weakneſs, but I need not bluſh at it; it is ennobled 
and juſtified by your ſervices and favours. I have 


neither the inclination nor the right to complain of 


you; it is true, and I muſt confeſs it, that I thought 
you loved me, and I upbraid myſelf with that error; 
for I ought to have imagined, that in a ſoul like 
yours, compaſſion and generoſity. could produce what 
was never before ' inſpired but by love.” On ſaying 


this, the ducheſs advanced towards one of the doors 


of her cloſet, and after taking a few ſteps ſhe re- 
turned, and finding Oliver in the ſame place, ab- 
ſorbed in grief and ſtill upon his knees, ſhe made 
him ariſe, and told him, in a haſty manner, that 


having taken a concern in the happineſs of Zemni, 
and knowing that he was enamoured with Sylvia, who 


loved him again, ſhe would charge herſelf with his 
fortune, and ſolicit the conſent of Theobald to their 
nuptials ; but that ſhe would not take ſuch a ſtep till 


ſhe had firſt mentioned her intentions to * 
| After 


A 


wi 
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After this explanation Beatrice abruptly left the room, 
without aſking or waiting for any reply. = Sp 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
n TA 40 


— O doux momens d horreur empoiſonnés! 
Cher et fatal objet de douleur et de joief 


Alaire de Vol TAI. 


OLIVER quitted the apartment in a ſtate of deſ- 
peration, and retired to his own chamber, where he 
ſhut himſelf up to give free courſe to his lamenta- 
tions and tears. An hour before ſupper-time Iſam- 
bard knocked at his door. Oliver recogniſed the 
voice of his friend, and that voice made a ſoft im- 
preſſion upon his heart. Oliver had juſt been making 
a ſacrifice to the memory of Celanira, whick was 
truly heroic, and above all to friendſhip, and he felt 
that the preſence of Ifambard would prove a great 


_ conſolation to him; and, in fact, during the reſt of 


the evening, he did not experience that fecret em- 
barraſſment, with regard to his friend, which, in 
ſpite of his endeavours, had oppreſſed him for ſome 
time paſt : far from fhunning his looks he delighted 
in meeting them, and peace and calmneſs ſeemed to 


revive in his ſoul every time he caſt his eyes upon 


him, OO 
The next morning Oliver walked out early with 
Mirva upon the ramparts ; the intrepidity which that 


boy had diſplayed the preceding day, had rendered 


him as intereſting as he was before amiable. Mirva, 
beſide being the object of the princeſs's tendereſt 


careſſes, appeared particularly engaging in the eyes of 


Oliver. 
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Oliver. The knight was deſirous of giving him lef- 
ſons in the art of war, and it was with this view that 
he took him to inſpect the fortifications. Mirva was 
a ſenfible, courageous, and affectionate child: he 


| was very fond of Oliver, ancf ftanding by him upon 


a baſtion, he was liſtening with great attention to his 
inſtructions, when the knight was ſuddenly wounded 
by two ſtones which were hurled from the plain. The 
one falling upon his breaſt, laid open the wound he 
had received the foregoing day; the other ſtruck him 
upon the left ſhoulder. Mirva could not refrain from 
tears on ſeeing Oliver's blood trickle down; he ap- 
plied his handkerchief to the wound, and 'the Knight 
of the Swan, leaning upon the boy, returned back to 
the caſtle. | Fearful of meeting Beatrice upon the ter- 
race, he took a circuitous and ſolitary road. He 
walked ſlowly, for he was in great pain, and ſuffered 
particularly from the contuſion he had juſt received 


in his ſhoulder; his arm was already prodigiouſly 


ſwelled, and tortured him. exceedingly. He- pro- 
ceeded in a ſorrowful manner, when, at the turning 
of a walk, he perceived the ducheſs and Sylvia thirty 
paces off coming to meet him. It was impoſſible now 
to ſhun them. Beatrice had caſt her eyes upon him; 
ſhe had obſerved how pale he was, had ſeen the blood 
which ſtained his garments, and ſeized with grief and 
terror, ſhe. haſtily approached him. Oliver was ſo 
diſtreffed, that, being no longer able to ſupport him - 
felf upon his tottering legs, he ſat down upon a bank. 
Beatrice, out of breath with fear, queſtioned Mirva. 
& The wound,” replied the child, “ he received yeſ - 
terday has opened afreſh.” . How,” returned Bea- 


_ trice, © was he wounded yeſterday ?” c Alas, he 


was, but he forbade me to mention it to you.“ Ah, 
Mirva! run, fly to the palace, and bring us ſuccour.” 
— Upon this, Oliver aſſured her he was able to walk 
to the caſtle. He then endeavoured to ariſe, but 
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in an inſtant. _- Oliver proteſted to Beatrice, that his 
wound was trifling, and that his pain was only occa- 
foned by the blow he had received on the ſhoulder 


and the ſwelling of his arm. If that be true,” ſaid 


211 


Beatrice, „you will obtain immediate eaſe, by laying 


open the ſleeve of your coat.“ On ſaying this, the 
ducheſs took a pair of ſciflors out of her pocket. Oli- 
ver turned pale. © In the name of heaven, madam,” 


% 


eried he, „ deign to leave me.—No, I cannot al- 


low—” He could ſay no more; but obferving that 
the ducheſs did not liſten to him, and that the was 
going to cut open his ſleeve, his embarraſſment and 
emotion, together with the extreme pain he felt, 
were ſuch, that his ſtrength entirely failed him, and 
he fainted away in the arms of the terrified princeſs. 
Love inſpired the ducheſs with reſolution z Sylvia aſ- 
ſiſted her in ſupporting the knight: ſhe then knelt 
down, and taking hold of his left arm, ſhe cut open 
the ſleeve of his coat, and uncovered part of the 


limb. On examining his arm, ſhe inſtantly perceived, 


by the colour, and tenſion of the ſkin, that it was 
ſtrongly compreſſed by a bracelet ; ſhe ſighed, on 
concluding ſhe was going to diſcover fome former 
pledge of the tenderneſs of Celanira. Being deſi- 
rous of untying the bracelet in order to give Oliver 
relief, ſhe cut the ſleeve entirely open; but what was 
her ſurpriſe at finding her own pearl necklace — This 
diſcovery, which left no doubt reſpecting the ſenti- 
ments of Oliver, tranſported Beatrice with admira- 
tion, gratitude, and delight, and at the ſame time ag- 
gravated the alarming diſquietude ſhe was under at the 
ſituation of her lover. O, thou moſt virtuous and 
moſt affectionate of men,” exclaimed the, thedding 
a torrent of tears, ſhall I believe my own eyes? 
What! thy heart then was in uniſon with mine 


Am I loved then by Oliver ?—Alas, and in what a 


moment do I make the diſcovery | - When he has re- 
ceived perhaps a mortal wound ; when, overwhelmed 
| Et ” he with 
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with love and terror, I am ſpeaking to him, am call- 
| Ing to him, in vain When preſſing him in my arms 
and moaning over him, I am beholding the frightful 
ſtillneſs of death ſpread over his pale and disfigured 


countenance ! - On uttering theſe exclamations, ſhe 
untied the two rows of pearls ; and at the fame in- 
ſtant Oliver opened his eyes, and ſeeing the bracelet 


in the hands of the ducheſs, «© What,” cried he 


mournfully, « are you taking it back ??—<« Yes,” re. 


© plied ſhe, but only to reſtore it again, and to renew 


the inviolable vows which I made when I firſt gave it 
you by ſtealth, without daring to make a tender of 
it PP Beatrice was ſtill ſpeaking, when Sylvia obſerved, 


that feveral perſons were coming from the caſtle and 


advancing toward them. The ducheſs wiped away 


the tears which bathed her lovely cheeks, and the 


Knight of the Swan, as diſturbed and affected as her- 
ſelf, received the precious necklace ; and, in order 


to hide it, haſtened to put it in his boſom. - 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
4 LOVER CURED. 


| Monfſtre ! qui fur mon cœur uſurpas tant d'empire, 
Qui dans Part de tromper mis tant de profondeur ! 
225541 % „%%% % „„ „„ %„ „„ „% „ „„ „ 0 © + 0 
Je ne demande point i ce ciel irritẽ, 
Qu'il hate ton trẽpas fi long-tems meritẽ, 
Ni qu'il te livre encore a Phorreur du ſupplice. 
Un plus long chatiment teſt du par a juſtice. 
Ah! pgur te mieux punir de tant d'atrocites, 
Qu'il te laiſſe des jours flẽtris et dẽteſtẽs, 
Qu'il grave ſur ton front ton caractere infame 
Avec des traits affreux et digne de ton ame; 
Ou plutòt pour offrir plus d'horreur à la fois, 
Qu'il te montre aux humains telle que je te voĩs. 
$ Barnevelt de Mr. Dz La HAAR r. 


WHILST love and faithful friendſhip gave birth to 
ſuch affecting ſcenes of tenderneſs and heroiſm in the 
court of Beatrice, the camp of the allied princes was 


more than ever the prey top the evils which diſcord 


and hatred neceſſarily produce. The prince of Greece 
had already announced his intentions of — 
from the alliance of the confederates. The allies ha 

recourſe to reproaches, they accuſed Conſtantine of 
perfidy and bafeneſs. The prince of Greece ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution; he conſidered with great rea- 


| lon, that when a prince has had the misfortune to 


undertake an unjuſt war, both honour and humanity 


require him to ſacrifice every thing in order to break 


ſo fatal an engagement; for theſe murderous leagues, 
theſe belligerent alliances,- are nothing more than 
horrible aſſociations, whenever they are not made for 
the mere purpoſe of defence. It is the intereſt of a 
nation which juſtifies them, and equity alone renders 


them inviolable. In the mean while Adalgiſe, who 
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1 was ſtill tormented with his paſſion for Armoflede, I m 
eaſily gueſſed the inhabited the court of Beatrice, be- g 
cauſe the Knights of the Swan were there; for he h: 

had no doubt but that Iſambard was her lover. Being WW of 
engaged to depart with the prince of Greece, who he 
was now preparing for his return to Conſtantinople, M m 
Adalgiſe formed the project of carrying off Armo. de 
flede. By dint of attention and inquiry, he at length MW 5: 
diſcovered, that ſhe lived in a lonely habitation MW ar 
Htuate a few miles from the caſtle. He diſguiſed him. m 
ſelf in the habit of a ruſtic, and ſecretly repaired to a 
the vicinity of. the place. He concealed his at. WW th 
tendants in a neighbouring wood, and getired to a W 
cottage inhabited by an old man and his ſon. The 

latter frequently went to Armoflede's houſe with ve. WW o 

getables and flowers. Adalgiſe communicated to hin WM u 

| his defire of introducing himſelf into the houſe, de- A 
claring, that he was in love with the miſtreſs of it; A 
and he accompanied this information with a ſum of MI tr 

money, which inſpired the peaſant with the ſtrongeſt A] 

deſire to ſerve him. This young man confeſſed in | 
turn, that he had an intrigue with Armoflede's ſer- w 
vant; „ but it is not for love,” added he, *« for this ar 
ſervant, who ſucceeded to the little pretty maid, was cc 


— _—_ — Axa £4 IJ 
* 3 - * — 
* ä £ * 0 ** * K 


neither young nor handſome, but the has made me « 
fo many advances, and the liberality of her miſtreis W ir 
enables her to give me ſo much money, that I could tl 


Not withſtand it. She gives me frequent aſſignations, h 
and always in the night. I repair at the appointed a1 
hour to the little door of the kitchen garden. The te 


ſervant comes to open it, afterwards ſhe leaves me h 
alone in the garden, and tells me to remain there till A 
a certain ſignal made at her window informs me 1 b 


may go to her chamber, without riſk of being met by t1 
any other domeſtics. In this manner we fee one ano- it 
ther, and I have promiſed to go thither this very c 
night.“ Adalgiſe, upon this, entreated the young £ 
man to allow him to take his place. The * {1 
„„ | | made 
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made bags difficulties z but a curſe filled with gold 
quickly removed every ſcruple. At midnight, after 


having ſettled his plan, Adalgiſe attended at the door 
of the garden. In the courſe of a few minutes he 


heard ſome footſteps; a gentle knocking was then 
made againſt the wall. He replied to the ſignal; the 
door half opened, and he entered abruptly into the 
garden. Immediately ſeizing the ſervant by the- arm 


and ſhowing Sa ne , he threatened to kill her if ſne 


made the lèaſt noiſe. The terrified girl took him for 
a robber, but promifed implicit obedience. Adalgiſe 
then ordered her to lead him to'Armoflede's chamber, 
with all the neceſſary precautions and privacy. 

« Fear nothing, ſaid the maid in a low voice, * the 
other ſervants'are aſleep, and my miſtreſs cannot hear 
us.“ Thus ſaying the led him into the apartment of 


Armoflede. Adalgiſe Wann light in the room, but 


Armoflede was not there. here then is thy miſ- 
treſs?ꝰ ſaid Adalgiſe. At this queſtion the ſervant 
appeared confounded. «© Hear me, returned he, 
giving her a few pieces of gold, «T am mo thief, I 


want only to ſee Armoflede ; if thou do what thou 


art deſired, I will reward thee liberally ; if not—” 

« Well, Scignior,” faid the maid interrupting him, 
« T am going to tell you the truth. My miſtreſs is 
in my chamber.“ How?“ She expects my lover 
there, for it is ſhe who pays him, and who receives 


him every night.” At theſe words Adalgiſe ſhuddered 


and turned pale, but almoſt in the ſame inſtant began 
to upbraid himſelf for his credulity, thinking it was 
highly improbable, that Armoflede, who was ” 
amiable, ſo young, and ſo handſome, could be ca 
ble of ſuch baſeneſs. What an abſurd ſtory,” 


turned he; and how can the peaſant i imagine, a |: 


9 


it is thou who giveſt him this rendezvous? 


« Seignior, there is no light in the chamber where 
Armoflede receives him.“ Upon this reply Adalgiſe 
{rugged his ſhoulders, 3 from head to foot 

the 
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the ſhrivelled and faded figure of forty years old, who be 
was ſpeaking to him. “ Let us loſe no time,” ſaid iſ | 
he, if it be true that Armoflede is in thy chamber, f 

I can only believe it by ſeeing her there; come, lead þ 
me to her.” On ſaying this, he took a flambeau, and WW 41 
obliged the ſervant to conduct him. She led him up WW | 
to the garret, and there ſhowed, him a ſmall door, 5 
making a ſign: that that was her room. Adalgiſe © 
locked the maid in the garret; afterwards, with the A 
flambeau in one hand and the dagger in the other, he A 
ſuddenly opened the door he had been ſhown, and 1 
found 'himſelf in a little chamber. At the ſame in- 
ſtant a voice, which proceeded from a ſmall couch Ml © 
_ oppolite the door, cried out, O heavens! a 
igt! Immediately a hideous figure ſtarted from the 
bed. In this movement ſhe ran againſt a chair, and 
ſtumbling fell upon the floor with her face towards 
the ground. Her night-cap had fallen off, and her 
ſhift having caught hold of the chair diſcovered her 
naked legs. The exclamation ſhe had made cauſed 
Adalgiſe to ſtart, for the ſound of the voice had 
much affected him; but on approaching this ſtrange 
creature, it was not poſſible to ſuſpect it to be Armo- 
flede. Her withered hand and arm ſeemed to belong 
to a woman of ſixty, and her head, which was totally 
bald, ſeemed to confirm ſuch : conjecture ; her legs 
were prodigiouſly ſwelled, and upon one of them ap- 
peared an ulcer.—Adalgiſe, however, deſirous of 
queſtioning the horrible creature, ſeized her by the 
ſhoulders, and, in ſpite of the reſiſtance ſhe made, 
obliged her to get up; then looking at her lank and 
pimpled face, what was his ſurpriſe in recogniſing, in 
ſpite of this ſtrange metamorphoſis, the disfigured 
features of the infamous Armoflede ? It was, in fact, 
herſelf, who had been reduced to this horrid ſtate by 
the poiſon ſhe had prepared with her own hands. 
She remained ſilent, hoping. that Adalgiſe would not 


recollect her, but ſhe made the moſt violent ſtruggles 
* MET | 5 
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to eſcape. Adalgiſe, detaining her by force, 0 
divine Providence,“ cried he, “ what, is this dread- 
ful ſpectacle the young and brilliant Armoflede 
Ah, why cannot I aſſemble here all my former rivals, 
all the lovers who have been ſeduced and betrayed by 
thee ! Thy preſence would quickly reconcile us: I 
wiſh them to profit like myſelf by that terrible leſſon 


which is imprinted upon thy face.” —At theſe words 


Armoflede redoubled her efforts to' get away from 
Adalgiſe. “ O let me,” faid he, * contemplate thy 
deformity z no, never dM I before behold thy dan- 


gerous charms with ſo much delight This frigbtful 


'metamorphoſis is not the work of Time, whoſe vene- 
rable hand acts but ſlowly, and leaves behind ſome 
veſtiges and ruins; but Vice, a thouſand times more 
active and more deſtructive to beauty, conſumes and 
deſtroys it with the rapidity of a raging ſire. What 
now remains to thee ? An abject ſoul, ſhameful paſ- 


ſions, unbridled deſires, a hideous and languiſhing 
body which verges towards the grave — Ves, Death, 


under a frightful aſpect, with the horrid features of a 


gorgon, is already waiting to ſeize thee ; doſt not thou 


ſee him approach, accompanied by the horrible train 
of excruciating and eee impotent Rage, 
Opprobrium, and remorſeleſs Deſpair? On ſay- 
ing this, Adalgiſe, who ſpoke with great vehemence, 
and who ſtill held his poniard in his hand, made 2 
geſticulation which appeared to frighten Armoflede. 


« Fear nothing, continued he, « I confeſs I came 


here intending to carry thee off or to ſtab thee z but 
Heaven has taken upon itſelf my vengeance. - Now, 
far from deſiring thy death, I could wiſh it might be 
deferred for a ſeaſon. Live the terror of the per- 
verſe ; live to drain out the bitter dregs of the cup of 
infamy; to envy the ſucceſs of beauty; to tremble at 
the fight of innocence and happineſs — In the very 
boſom of ignominy, mayeſt. thou continually behold 
the pictures of happy love and triumphant virtue; 
vob te. e 
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aye, ſuch is the fate eternal juſtice has in reſerve for 
thee. Thou ſhalt not cloſe thy execrable career 
before thou haſt: ſuffered all the torments of conſu- 
ming” envy, of implacable and unavailing hatred ; be- 
fore thou haſt experienced every kind of infult and 
outrage 3 and when arrived at the brink of the grave, 
_ thine eyes, then ſtruck with a dazzling and terrible 
light, ſhall furvey with conſternation the depth of the 


i deſtructiomthy paſſions and thy impiety have prepared 
4 for thee. In the convulſion of hopeleſs agony thou 
1 ſhalt perceive all the horror of Vice without being 
1 able to hate her, and thou -ſhalt know that there 
4 exiſts a God, and be unable to invoke him.” At this 


diſcourſe Armoflede no longer could contain herſelf; 
at length ſhe began to ſpeak, and in the ſhape and 
tone of an abominable fury, ſhe vented her rage in a 
torrent of injurious expreſſions. Adalgiſe liſtened 
calmly without interrupting her; he ſeemed to enjoy 
her unavailing frenzy, and when ſhe had left. off 
ſpeaking, he called the ſervant, and ordered her to 
take the, torch; then turning to Armoflede, „I be- 
lieve,” ſaid he coldly, “ it is time to put an end to 
tkis interview; allow me, madam, to conduct you to 
your on apartment, for to-night you will expect in 
vain the happy: lover, on whom you laviſh your fa- 
vours with ſuch ingenious privacy.” On ſaying this 
he drew-Armoflede along in ſpite of her reſiſtance, 
repeating every- thing which-the moſt cutting irony 
could expreſs. At laſt, having exhauſted his contempt. 
and hatred, he left the houſe with an averſion and 
difguſt- equal to the love he had felt on entering it. 
Such is the nature of human paſſions; and they would 
— be leſs dangerous were the fragility. of them better 
known, We'imagine them to be durable, and root- 
ed, becauſe they are violent, and we combat them 
with deſpondency. Yet a ſimple incident, a violent 
deſpite, a phyſical revolution, and Frequently a ſingle 5 
reflection, - ſuffice to deſtroy them. F 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE STORY OF AXIANA. 


On ny rarement grand, au fait des grandeurs, 
SAURIN.. 


OLIVER'S wounds, having been examined by the 
Pens were declared not to be dangerous z/ but, as 


he had a flight fever upon him, he was adviſed to 


keep his bed for a few days. The following day, the 


two princeſſes, with Iſambard and Roger, being in : 


his chamber, the converſation fell upon the exploits 
and adventures of the counteſs. They aſked her 
many queſtions ; Beatrice, among other things, in- 
quired of her why ſhe did not take the title of queen, 
as Balahac, her 1 had been crowned king of 
Carcaſſone. Axiana replied, that ſhe could not gra- 
tify the curioſity of the ducheſs without entering into 
along detail; the company preſſed her to relate her 
ſtory z - the conſented to their requeſt, and thus 
began. 

« Among the rocks of Aſturia ſubſiſt ſome ruins 
of an ancient manſion; the remains of a fortreſs, 
which was formerly the reſpectable aſylum of the great 
Pelagius, and the fugitive Goths, who under his 
guidance eſcaped, like him, from the tyranny of the 
Arabs, are there ſtill to be ſeen *. In this ſavage and 
deſert country was I born. My father, under a bor= 
rowed name, had retired to this deep ſolitude, at- 
tended by one faithful domeſtic only; he had with 
his aſſiſtance, erected a ſimple cottage in the midſt of 
the decayed fortreſs, and this humble habitation 
joined one of theſe ruins which was called the tower 


111 inlfrred the hiſtory of this eedutiend in The _—_ of 
Vi irtre, Vol. II. 
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of Pelagius. My father concealed with equal care 


both my ſex and my birth. As long as he lived 1 


ore a coarſe and ruſtic dreſs fimilar to his own. He 


Called me Favilla, and I always believed myſelf his 


ſon; I likewiſe thought I had a brother. Balahac, 


ho in his infancy was put into the hands of my fa- 

ther, was the- companion of my childhood, and, 
being kept under this double miſtake, conſidered me 
only as a beloved brother. He was fix years older than 
| myſelf, and hetook delight to initiate me in the exer- 


ciſes in which he himſelf excelled. He taught me to 
draw the bow, to handle the ſling, to climb. the mo 
rugged rocks, to leap hedges and ditches in the chace, 
and to ſwim over torrents in my way. The care of 
inſtructing me and inuring me to my toils was the moſt 
engaging occupation of his life. My father obſerved, 
with great delight, his tender attentions towards me, 
and he neglected. nothing that would give encourage- 
ment to them. He required me to ſhow my brother 
every mark of reſpect, and all the ſubmiſſion of de- 


pendence; but Balahac did not make improper uſe of 
the power be had acquired over me. I remember, 


however, he was uſed. to afflict himſelf during my in- 
fancy at the ſmallneſs of my perſon, and my femi- 
nine features; but when 1 had attained my thirteenth 
year this external delicacy ſerved to increaſe the ten- 
der intereſt he felt for me; he became every day more 
fearful of expoſing me. Far from calling forth my 
courage, he employed all his authority over me to. 
moderate it; and at the race or hunt I have ſeen him 
turn pale and tremble if he apprehended the leaſt 
danger attended me. He now began to extend his 
kindeſt ſolicitude even to the moſt trivial concerns; 


he would often take delight in braiding my hair. If 


I entangled my locks in the branches as I ran through 
the copſe, he would dart to my relief, and feelingly 
lament my giddineſs ; on my account he dreaded even 


the heat of the ſun, and would never allow — to 
| RF ſtray 
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ſtray among the rocks, or frequent the plain, during 
the midle of the day; he would lead me to the wood, 
or to ſome thick ſhelter, and whenever my father 
gently rebuked him for ſpoiling. by theſe cares the 
early education I had received, I confeſs,' replied 
Balahac,. that I find ſomething ſo delicate and in- 
tereſting in- his perſon that ſoftens me, and inſpires 
me with a weakneſs I am at a loſs to account for. I 
cannot, without pain, obſerve his feeble hand hurl a 
weighty ſtone or draw a bow longer than himſelf ;. I 
ſuffer at the fight of. his ſhoulders bending under the 
weight of an enormous quiver. Do not we look with 
pain at a tender flower, when, ſhaken by the wind, it 
wavers upon its tender ftalk, and appears ready to 
break ? I experience the like diſagreeable impreſſion 
whenever I ſee Favilla expoſed to the inclemency of 
the ſky, when the ſun darts his burning ray upon his 
face, or when the ſnow and hail fall upon his head. 
His conſtitution appears ſo tender, that a fall, the 
leaſt ſhock, the ſlighteſt accident, are ſufficient to 
deprive him of life. My father liſtened to his diſ- 
courſe with a ſmile; he fancied he diſcovered in it a 
ſecret inſtinct, and ſentiments which correſponded 
with the deareſt wiſhes of his heart. We loved this 
good father with the warmeſt affection, and in his 
conduct and converſation we found every thing that 
could induce us to perform our duty and be ena- 
moured with virtue. He had made ſeats of moſs and 
turf in the tower of Pelagius, and hither it was his 
cuſtom to bring us every evening; and, ſeating him- 
ſelf between Balahac and myſelf, he would at one 
time relate to us the hiſtory/ of the great Pelagius, and 
that of his ſucceſſors; at another he would praiſe the 
charms of ſolitude, and the happineſs of living in 
grateful obſcurity unknown to mankind. Frequently 
he diſcourſed upon the love and felicity which an 


union formed by ſympathy was able to produce ; and 


he always concluded by aſſuring us he had already 
2 employed 
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employed himſelf in queſt of an amiable companion 
for each of us, and that, when J had attained my ſe- 
venteenth year, he would marry us both on the ſame 
day.  Balahac could not conceive how my father 
could find us wives in the deſert we inhabited; we 
were far diſtant from the haunts of men, and had only 
occaſionally met a few ſhepherdefles on our excur. 
ſions at ſome leagues from our cottage ; but they ap- 
peared fo inelegant, and had ſuch little pretenſions to 


beauty, that we could not entertain any very engaging 


222 


7 


idea of love and marriage. x 
In the mean time my days glided on in the happ 
calm of the paſſions and in innocence ; the tender. 
neſs of my father and Balahac were ſufficient for my 
Yelicity. I was equally a ſtranger. to factitious plea- 
ſures, to real vexations which ariſe from opinion, to 
frivolous gratifications, and the waſting diſquietude 
cauſed by ambition and pride. I reflected but little, I 
had no concerns for the future, becauſe my ignorance 
and the uniformity of my life did not allow me to 
have the leaſt idea of the revolutions and events 
which could ſtrike and inflame the imagination; 
without miſtruſt or fear, without foreſight or deſires, 
my ſoul, (tranquil, inexperienced, and tender, loved 
without exceſs, enjoyed with ſerenity, and never felt 
the tranſport or bitterneſs of an impetuous ſentiment, 
or the violent emotions of joy or grief. But in this 
ſtate I was not long deſtined to remain. T had no 
' ſooner entered into my fixteenth year, when my fa- 
ther was atfacked with a diſorder which he himſelf 
judged to be mortal, and in which, unhappily, he 
was not deceived. After languiſhing a few days, 
feeling his end approach, he called us to his bed-ſide, 
and gave us notice he was going to impart to us ſome. 
important truths. I fell upon my knees, a:.d bathed 
in tears the hand. he held out to me. © I muſt now, 
ſaid he, declare your birth and your real name. 
You are not Favilla, and that male drefs conceals the 
* EX ſe Oba. 4 - 86d is 324 e 5 ; daughter 


f 
* 


daughter of Bermudus : your name is Axiana, ang4 
am your father.” What, replied I, you are one 
of the ſucceſſbrs of the great Pelagius; you are the 


virtuogs Bermudus, who has been ſuppoſed to be 
dead for fifteen years paſt ? My father was going to 


reply, when Balahac, whom ſurpriſe had rendered 
motionleſs, began to ſpeak, and, looking at me with 
tender confuſion, O heavens | p cried he, Favilla 
then is a woman !—Axjana, O my dear ſiſter YP— 
No, interrupted Bermudus, Balahac is not the 
brother of Axiana, for he is not my ſon. . Ah,” re- 
turned Balahac with tranſport, you are {till my fa- 


ther l' On ſaying this, he fell on his knees beſide 


me; he ſeized my hand and that of Bermudus, and 
preſſed them to his heart, and wept abundantly. I 


had a brother,” ſaid Bermudus, and you are his ſon; 
he committed you to my care upon his death-bed; 


you were then in your cradle; from that moment 1 
adopted you, and they to whom you owe your exiſt- 


ence could not have loved you better.—“ Now, con 
tinued my father, J muſt explain the motives of my 


conduct. I was thirty years old when I mounted the 


throne of *Aſturia *. - I ſucceeded the moſt cruel of 
tyrants, and had juſt ploriouſly terminated a long and 


bloody war. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a happy 


and peaceable reign ; but the irregularities and vices 


of my predeceſſor had corrupted the public morals; 
for ſuch is the fatal influence of ſanguinary deſpotiſm. 


I was deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing order and the laws: 


hatred and vengeance, and not the love of public 
good, had overthrown the tyrant.  'The people, ir- 
ritated by oppreſſion, and proud at having thaken off 


their yoke, were aware of their own power, and at 
the ſame time utterly ignorant of their true intereſts. 
Thep? were 3 ferocious, fufpicians; and turbu- g 


* Bermudus the Firſt ſuceeeded Mauregat; the throne was * ; 


Slings. . Nn the throne in 791 „ 
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lent. I found it impoſſible to enlighten. um; 3 and 
being unable either to ſerve them or check their diſ- 
orderly conduct, I took the reſolution of abdicating 
the crown. I retired to the province in which I was 
born; but did not enjoy the tranquillity I expected to 
find there. Mankind always aſcribe ambitious mo- 
tives to thoſe who have acted a grand part; they com- 
monly conſider the ſacrifice of rank and authority as 
nothing elſe than a tranſient movement of fear or in- 
dignation, or as a deep political mancuvre. With a 
celebrated name, a man ſeeks in vain for repoſe ; he 
is ever ſuſpicious in the eyes of ambition and in- 
trigue. Of this I was myſelf a ſad example. I was 
* calumniated, perſecuted, forced to abandon my ſoli- 
tude, and to wander over my country, without bein 

able to ſecure a peaceable retreat. In a few e 
loſt my wife, who died in child-bed of my daughter. 
Then it was that I formed the reſolution of entirely 
renouncing the world. I canſed the report of my 
death to be ſpread abroad; and came and took re- 
fuge in this defert. Long experience had taught me, 
that happineſs is incompatible with violent paſſions 


and thus nature does not furniſh them. They are 


merely the effects of education, which, while it tends 
to perfect the ſoul and the underſtanding, refines our 
ſentiments by inflaming the imagination; if left to 
our own inclination, unmoved by the influence of ex- 
ample, and unimpelled by ſelf-love, we thould poſſeſs 
Jenſibility of a gentle but durable kind; for the con- 
. Nancy of the affections is founded in nature, and le- 
vity is the uſual production of pride. It was my with, 
my children, to render you happy ; it was my wiſh to 
unite you. one day together ; and, perſuaded that 
ſympathy and tender and faithful friendſhip are the 
only ſolid baſes of real love, I was willing you ſhould 
be enamoured with each other before you knew who 
you were. It was, in fine, my wiſh, that the imagi- 


nation ſhould have no influence 1 ſentiments; 


when it does not make a precipitate choice, never de- 
ceives us. It was my deſign not to reveal this myſ- 
tery till two years hence; but death, the approaches 
of which I now feel, at length forces me to unboſom 
myſelf. —Balahac—I recommend to you your adoptive 
filter z henceforward your tender friend One who, 
I hope, will become your wife and your inſeparable 
companion.—In the mean while, as ſhe is too young 
to be able to know her own heart, or to diſpoſe of it, 
I require that you do not propoſe to her, before the 
expiration of two years, an indiffoluble and facred 
union. FT wiſh this marriage to happen; and do not 
take, upon me to preſcribe it. Upon this, Balahac 
vowed to conſecrate his life to me, whatever, in fu- 
ture, my ſentiments and determination might be. — 
After having heard this generous and affecting vow, 
my father conſigned two caſkets to our care, which 
contained the proofs of our birth, a conſiderable ſum 
in gold, and all my mother's jewels. The reſt of the 
day was taken up in attending to the ſage inſtructions, 
which my father had committed to writing, and was 
now reading to us. He adviſed us to remain in our 


ſolitude z bat in caſe we ſhould reſolve to quit it, he 


preſcribed the manner in which we were to conduct 
vurſelves. We paſſed the whole night by the bed-ſide 


of my virtuous father; at the firſt dawn of day we 
received his laſt benediction, and a few moments af- 


terwards he expired in our arms [|—It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe what I felt at this terrible inſtant. My at- 
tachment to my father had always been the ruling 
ſentiment of my heart; and my inexperience, and 
the education I had received, ſerved to heighten my 


diſtreſs at this irreparable Joſs. I was ſenſible, that 
death was the inevitable termination of the career of 
life; but till the preſent moment, having never ſeen 
any one of the perſons, who compoſed what was to 


us the univerſe, die, or even diſappear, this heart- 
I . 3 rending 
| a. 
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. rending ſpectacle preſented ſomething incomprehen- 
W fible : I was as much ſtruck at it, as if I had never had 
9 any idea of diſſolution. It was not poſſible to tear 
me away from my father's chamber. He had been 
already breathleſs ſome hours; and I ſtill called to 
him, and made our cottage re-echo with the piercing 
_ cries of deſpair.—At laſt my ſtrength was entirely ex- 
hauſted; Balahac took me in his arms, and carried 
me to the neighbouring foreſt. Aſſiſted by the faith. 
ful ſervant of whom I have already made mention, 
Balahac dug my father's grave, and buried him in the 
tower of Pelagius; afterwards he led me to this ſor. 
rowful ſpot, which to us was now become a temple. 
I trembled as I beheld the grafly ſeat on which my 
father was accuſtomed to repoſe. I proſtrated myſelf 
as I perceived the funeral monument which the piety 
of Balahac had erected, and as I kiffed the ſacred 
ground I fell into a ſwoon. The terrible and ſorrow- 
ful impreſſion IJ had received did not prevent my re- 
turning to the ſpot the very next day. Balahac, in 
order to divert my attention, propoſed to me to orna- 
ment the road which led from the foreſt to this re- 
vered ruin. We planted two hedges of laurels inter- 
woven with ſweetbriars and vines, and we filled up 
the breach which opened to the court with wild 
orange and lemon trees. Each morn at ſun-riſe we * 
repaired to the grave to invoke the Supreme Being ir 
and the manes of my father, thus in this double TM 
homage confounding two ſublime ſentiments, which ſi 
being both drawn from nature, have in fact the ſame tr 
ſource ; namely, religious and filial piety. I paſſed ſt 
the firſt three months which ſucceeded the death of ſe 
my father, under an oppreſſion of ſpirits which ren- I 
dered me incapable . reflecting upon my ſitua- pi 
tion, or forming plans for futurity; but at length 1 to 
gradually recovered from this kind of annihilation ev 
my ideas now became clear, and I began to feel the 
neceſſity of looking forwards, and of maturely weigh- W tu 
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ing the counſels of my father. The idea which moſt 
ſtruck me, was the high rank he had filled. I fancied. 
that the daughter of Bermudus, the daughter of a 
king, ought neither to act nor think like the obſcure” 
Favilla. I had the choice of two plans, that of re- 
maining in the deſert, or of living in the world. I 
felt myſelf much inclined to chooſe the latter, not- 
withſtanding the friglitful picture my father had ſo 


often drawn of the dangers to which we are expoſed 


in a numerous ſociety. Curioſity alone would have 
determined my choice, independently of the growing 
vanity which gave me ſuch a diſtaſte for obſcurity. 


But L had a fincere friendſhip for Balahac, and I Was 


ſenſible that all his inclinations and defires led him to 
prefer the ſolitude we inhabited. The certainty of 
giving him pain was a ſtrong motive in favour of the 
choice he approved; yet in ſpite of my affection for 
him, and although his tenderneſs for me increaſed, I 
ceaſed, upon the death of my father, to have my for- 

mer confidence in him. He was now become my 
only ſupport in the deſert; yet I felt, in a confuſed 

manner, that equality no longer ſubſiſted between us: 
this idea rendered him leſs agreeable, and at the ſame 
time inſpired me with a kind of fear which doubled 
the embarraſſment I felt on entering upon a poſitive / 
reſolution. Balahac, reſpecting my youth and the 

injunctions of my father, ſpoke neither of love nor 
marriage; but ever at hand, he ſcarcely quitted my 

ſight, and his extreme importunity often became 
troubleſome to me. His preſence overawed me to 
ſuch a degree that it clogged: my very thoughts; it 
ſeemed to me that he was able to penetrate them, and 
did not venture to give way to the indulgence 'of * 
projects contrary to his inclination. Little accuſ- 


tomed to act a feigned part, this conſtraint became 


every day more painful. Jt 


4 


« My father, as I have already ſaid, had given us 


two caſbets; Balahac had undertaken the charge of 


that 


= 
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that which contained the gold and papers, and I had 
kept the other, which I knew was filled with my mo- 
ther's jewels. Long abſorbed in grief, I had loſt all 
thoughts of the caſket ; at laſt I recollected it on a 
ſudden, and felt the moſt eager curioſity to open it; 
but wiſhing to examine its contents at my eaſe, I ima- 
| ou that Balahac would conſider- the ſcrupulous 
earch I intended to make as childiſh, and: I deter- 
mined upon opening it in his abſence, and unknown 
to him. After having made this reſolution, I en- 
deavoured to find means of ridding myſelf of Balahac 
for a few hours, and before I could ſucceed I made 
many unavailing attempts. At laſt, one mornin 
when he ſet out on the chace, I invented fo plauſible 
a pretext for not accompanying him, that he conſented 
to leave me behind in the cottage. ' As ſoon as he was 
gone I ſhut myſelf up in my room, took my caſket, 
of which I had the key at hand, and opened it in 
haſte. ' The firſt thing that caught my attention was 
a miniature portrait of my mother; her name was 
engraved round the border. I was unable to judge of 
the reſemblance ; but having never ſeen a picture, I 
was ſeized with admiration on conſidering this work, 
which appeared in my eyes a maſter-piece of art. At 
the ſame time my eyes overflowed with tears, as I 
contemplated the features of her to whom I owed my 
exiſtence. When this natural emotion was a little 
calmed, I examined with attention the ſumptuous 
clothing of this charming portrait; I was quite daz- 
zled at it, and ſighed on comparing my ruſtic garb 
with the elegant dreſs of my mother. More eager 
than ever to eontinue my reſearch, I laid the portrait 
upon a table, and took out, one after the other, all 
the jewels which the caſket contained. There we 
many among them of which I had no. idea of the 
uſe, but the portrait indicated that of the necklaces, 
the hair-pins, the bracelets, and the rings. In my 
eyes each ornament had the merit of novelty. ' I was 
. 1 x equally 
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equally ſurpriſed and charmed ; I could not tire my= 
ſelf with admiring the brilliancy and marvellous work- 


| manthip of theſe ſplendid baubles; and I ſoon expe- 


rienced the moſt ardent defire to ornament my own 
rſon with them, at leaſt for ſome moments; and 
looking at the portrait in order to adjuſt them pro- 


perly, I began by faſtening in my hair a pin of ſap- 
phire and rubies; but as my coat entirely concealed 


my neck and boſom, I tore it open in order to diſplay 
them to view: I then pat on a diamond and pearl 
necklace. I tucked up my long fleeves, and orna- 
mented my arms and hands with bracelets and rings 
of precious ſtones. I had no looking-glaſs, and even 
was unacquainted with the uſe of one; but, deſirous 
of ſeeing myſelf thus ſet off, I ran into the garden, 


and approaching a baſin of clear water which lay un-. 


der the ſhade of a grove of poplars, I fat down upon 
the graſs, beſide the fountain, and looked at myſelf in 
the water, which perfectly reflected my perſon. The 
manner in which I was dreſſed afforded a double con- 
traſt which was extremely ridiculous; in the garb of 


a man, I had my breaſt open and my arms uncovered 


like a woman; and upon garments made of the 
coarſeſt ſtuff, ſparkled the moſt magnificent orna- 
ments. On admiring myſelf, I had only made the 
latter remark, and I regretted not having a purple 
and azure dreſs like that repreſented in my mother's 
picture. The novelty of the ſpectacle, beſides, con- 
tributed greatly to the pleaſure I felt in thus con- 
templating my perſon ; for the firſt time, I now 


examined my features, and compared myſelf to the 


other objects I had ſeen ; to the peaſant girls I had 


met on my excurſions. I was conſcious I was hand- 
ſome; this diſcovery made me ſet a value upon beauty, 
and at the ſame time I conſidered it hard to hide and 


bury it in a deſert. 'Theſe reflections, and many 
others, which had never before obtruded themſelves 
upon my mind, for à long while engaged my atten- 


tion. 
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tion. At length, ſtarting from my reverie, I was. 
going to tear myſelf away from this dangerous foun- 
tain, when lifting up my eyes, and turning my head, 
I perceived Balahac, who had been ſtanding near me 
for inore than a quarter of an hour looking at me in 
fence. be © gave a loud ſhriek, and, for the firſt time 
in my life, I experienced 7 painful ſenſation of 
| ſhame and confufion. My natural modeſty, and the 
e I felt at being guilty of this frivolous vanity, 
cauſed me an eee ble embarraſſment. My firſt 
movement was to cover my neck and draw down my 
ſleeves ; I then endeavoured to run away, but Balahac 
laying hold of me, 4 Ah ! of what art thou afraid ! 
cried. he, with a tremulous voice. O, let me ſtill 
ſurvey, thee Theſe words, the tear which wet his 
eyelids, the emotion which his countenance betrayed, 
| increaſed my embarraſſment, but diſpelled the appre- 
henſions I had conceived of his ſeverity. I made no 
reply; I was ſtanding up, and as the dread I had juſt 
felt deprived me of the power of remaining upon my 
legs, I ſat myſelf down again upon the grafly bank of 
the fountain, with my hand cloſely prefled againſt my 
boſom, in order to keep my torn garment from falling 
open. Balahac now threw himſelf at my feet, and 
at this I ſtarted with ſurpriſe z - he then aroſe and ſat 
down by me. He kept profound filence, and I did 
not venture to look at him; I heard him figh ſeveral 
times: and in this poſture we remained for more than 
half an hour; when Balahac, breaking ſilence, ad- 
dreſſed me in a calmer and bolder tone of voice. O0, 
my ſiſter,” ſaid he, be far from thinking that theſe 
vain ornaments can embelliſh you. lt is true, I con- 
templated you with ſurpriſe and rapture.— But it was 
yourſelf I was admiring, and not your finery, which 
in my eyes is both uſeleſs and abſurd. Why did our 
father think it neceſſary to leave us theſe fatal ſuper- 
fluities ? And why, my deareſt. Axjana, cannot you 
Ae as 7 25 8 as 1 deſpiſe.ther „On 2 
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Pala could not refrain from weeping. I was deep- 

y affected at what he had been ſaying, but this 
| aut ent emotion had no effect upon my ſeeret reſo- 
lutions. 

« This interview 7 taught me that I had a kind of 
aſcendancy oyer Balahac, though I was ignorant of 
the cauſe ; but every moment ſince that period ſerved 
to demonſtrate its ſupreme power. The diſcovery 
gave me new embarraſſment, and created a kind of 
reſerve” in my conduct, for which I was unable to 
account; and at the fame time it determined me in 
my projects; for I was certain that Balahac would 
not thwart my inclinations. Impatient to ſhow my- 
ſelf, eager to admire the works of nature and art, 
and to behold new objects, I ventured at laſt to en- 
treat Balahac to leave our ſolitude. He felt much 
concern, but ſince the adventure of the fountain he 
had been prepared for the requeſt, and, as I had 
foreſcen, he complied, after having vainly endea- 
voured to diſſuade me from it. He only required 
that, on entering into the world, I ſhould continue 
to conceal my ſex, and let it ill be ſuppoſed we 
were brothers. I did not leave our deſert without 
ſhedding many a tear on the tomb of Bermudus, 
and without feeling a kind of remorſe at the thought 
of leaving the revered aſhes of my virtuous father 
in this ſolitude. Our domeſtic, or rather friend, 
accompanied us, and ſerved us as a guide. He 
conducted us to one of the towns which my father 
had marked out, in caſe we ſhould abandon our 
peaceable aſylum. Our journey was long, but for- 
tunate. We arrived at the town about the middle 
of the day. On entering, we obſerved a great tus 
mult, and I ſaw, for the firſt time in my life, a 
multitude of armed men. The dreſs of the G1 
diers appeared extremely ſplendid to me. I ad- 
mired eſpecially their carriage, and bold and ſpi- 
ited countenances. We were informed, that theſe' 
| troops 
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troops belonged. to the celebrated Abderahma, that 
valiant general who had come from the depth of Aſia 


to dethrone the tyrant who oppreſſed the Saracens. 


A large party of this people had rebelled againſt 
their king, and repaired to the ſtandard of Abder- 


ahma, and on this very day the gates of the * : 


had been opened to this famous warrior (33). 

we entered the principal ſquare Abderahma er 
his appearance. He was mounted upon a white 
horſe, and was diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by his 
beauty, his majeſtic ſtature, and the magnificence of 
his armour. A thouſand ſhouts of joy broke forth 
at the fight of him; and theſe acclamations, theſe 
ſplendid homages which I had never before ſeen 
rendered, inſpired me with reſpect and admiration 
bordering upon enthuſiaſm. * My cheeks were co- 
vered with tears, my beart beat with violence, I 
breathed with difficulty, when all on a ſadden the 
troops filed off before Abderahma to. the found of 
martial muſic. I had never heard but ruſtic voices, 
and the flutes of the ſhepherds. of our deſerts; the 
loud noiſe of cymbals, of trumpets, and of drums, 
inſpired me with the warmeſt tranſports I had ever 
felt. Seized with an univerſal agitation, I ſhivered 
and burnt at the ſame inſtant; a thouſand tumul- 
tuous and novel ſenfations diſturbed my reaſon, and 
inflamed my imagination ; for the firſt time I beheld 
. the dazzing image of glory, and I beheld it with 


tranſport. When the troops had filed off, Abder- 


ahma made an harangue to the people, in which he 
invited the citizens to take arms, and repair to his 
ſtandard. Searce bad he ſpoken, when I Pierced 
through the crowd. I darted towards him, crying 
out, that I was determined to fight, and would fol- 
low him. Equally ſurpriſed at the ſmallneſs of my 
ſtature, my youth, and my action, he called me to 
him, took me by the hand, and conſidered me for a 


moment with aſtoniſhment and benevolence ; after- 
| wards, 
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wards, turning towards the multitude, © Friends, 
ſaid he, what an example is this for you? Mark 
the ardour of this charming youth ? At theſe words 
the whole multitude cried out that they were ready 
to enliſt. Abderahma, perſuaded that my a& had 
greatly contributed to execute this enthuſiaſm, from 
this inſtant conceived the greateſt affection for me. 
At the moment in which I had plunged myſelf into 
the croud, Balahac, having been unable to detain 
me, had followed me; I preſented him as my bro- 
ther, and we enliſted together. Abderahma ſent us 
clothes, the form and richneſs of which ſtruck me 
with admiration, and. it was with expreflive delight 
that I put on a ſuit 'of armour which, reſembled his 
own, and decorated with his colours. We left the 
town in queſt of the army of the king of the Sara- 
cens. When we arrived in preſeuce of the enemy, 
I ſurveyed without dread the armed multitude mar- 
ſhalled in order of battle. The education I had re- 
ceived preſerved me from the timidity ſo natural to 
my ſex. Beſides, I was under the eye of Abderahma, 
and was deſirous of juſtifying the opinion he had 
formed of my courage ; I confidered him as the de- 
liverer of an oppreſfed country, and I believed that 
the troops under his command would be invincible. 
I could not, however, repreſs a ſenſation of horrour 
and pity, at the idea of the prodigious number of 
hoſtile ſoldiers, and at the thought that we were only 
aſſembled to endeavour to deſtroy them all. But a 
look from Abderahma inſtantly rouſed me from my 
ſorrowful meditation. I thought his enemies could 
be nothing better than ferocious monſters, and that 
humanity even ſhould lead us to defire their deſtruc- 
tion. During the combat, I conducted myſelf with 
an intrepidity which often caught the attention of 
Abderahma. Balahac, who was ever at my fide, was 
only ſolicitous to ward off the blows which were 
amed at me. Braving death without ſeeking for 


glory, 
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glory, unmindful of his own ſafety in the midſt of | 
the dangers of battle, he thought- only of me, and | 
making a rampart of his body, he fought not to con- 
quer, but ſolely in my defence. We gained the vic. 
tory, and the half of the enemy's army was. cut in 
pieces, and the reſt ran away. Never ſhall I forget 
the horrour with which I was ſeized, on ſurveying the 
field of battle ſtrewed with the dead and dying. I 
was contemplating the frightful ſpectacle, and ſhed. 
ding the tears of compaſſion and remorſe, when 2 
meſſenger arrived to invite me to repair to Abder. 
ahma. The reception I met with ſoon diſſipated the 
terrible impreſſion I had been, geceiving. I found 
him ſurrounded by his victorians troops. The mo- 
ment I was ſeen by him, he advanced towards me, 
took me in his arms, and embraced me, beſtowing 
on me at the ſame time the moſt flattering commen- 
dations; my heart leaped for joy, yet his careſſes 
embarraſſed me; and, impelled by a mechanical 
movement, I caſt my eyes upon Balahac. His ſor- 
rowful and ſevere looks intimidated me, J was con- 
founded and bluſhed, but I was not the leſs ſenſible 
of the glory and ſen6bility of obtaining the flatter» 
ing teſtimony. of the general's: approbation. A ſe- 
cond battle decided the fate of Spain. Abderahma 
killed the king of the Saracens with his own hand, 
and all the troops of that unhappy prince laid 
down their. arms, and gave themſelves up to the con- 
queror. 
BS Notwithſtanding all the care Sy, Balahac, 1 re- 
ceived a ſlight wound in my right ſide in this battle. 
Abderahma, ſeeing my clothes ſtained with blood, 
led: me to his tent; there being deſirous of having 
my wound dreſfed, he ordered a ſurgeon to lay open 
my garments; at the ſame inſtant Balahac ruſhing 
between the man and myſelf, declared he would not 
allow him to do this. Abderahma was much ſur- 
iF+ . priſed at this action. a He remained d motionleſs, Jook- 
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ing nedfaitly at me; at length addreſſing Balahac, 


in an imperious manner, he demanded the explana- 


tion of this odd behaviour; but I inſtantly took 


upon myſelf to make reply. I was not ſorry to have 


ſo natural a pretext for declaring my fituation to the 
hero who had gained ſuch an empire over my imagi- 


nation, and beginning to ſpeak without any heſita- 


tion, * Seignior,' ſaid I © a ſingle word will juſtify 


Balahac, I am a woman. In me you ſee the daugh- 


ter of the virtuous Bermudus, king of Aſturias? I 

ronounced theſe words with a kind of emphaſis ; I 
Der that Abderahma was the grandſon of a ſove- 
reign “, and I felt great pleaſure in informing him 
that I myſelf was of illuſtrious birth. At this con- 
feſſion Abderahma made an exclamation expreſſive at 
once of aſtoniſhment, joy, and admiration. He 
threw himſelf at my feet, he ſaid every thing which 
the moſt paſſionate love could inſpire. This ſeduc- 
tive language, which I now only 3 for the firſt 
time, made but too deep an impreſſion upon my ſoul. 


I thought myſelf the ſport of the ſweeteſt illuſion 


when I beheld the great Abderahma at my feet, 
and heard myſelf-declared the arbitreſs of his fate. 
However, in the midſt of theſe tranſports, the 


importunate idea of Balahac was ever uppermoſt in 
my mind. I liſted up my head to look at him, 


but he was gone. He returned no more, and at 
night I received a paper from him which contained 


theſe words. If you have any compaſſion left for 


the unfortunate Balahac, I conjure you, Axiana, 


by the ſacred name of our father, not to marry Ab- 


derahma before the expiration of two years.“ 


« This billet gave me great pain. I perceived 
that Balahac had taken the reſolution to leave me, 
and to remove out of the way. I was conſcious I 


could not accuſtom wu to his abſence, and that 


5 » The caliph. Hachew, | 
| | his 
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his happineſs. was neceſſary to my own ; but I inter- 
rogated my heart leſs than my vanity, and the ſplen- 
dour which ſurrounded Abderahma ſtamped ſuch a 
value upon his love, that no other idea could make a 
deep impreſſion on my mind. However, I made the 
moſt reſolute determination not to receive the hand 
of Abderahma before the time preſcribed by Balahac. 
I declared this to Abderahma, and ingenuoully related 
to him my whole hiſtory. Abderahma ſubmitted to 
all I required, but made me promiſe to remain with 
him till the time fixed for our nuptials. After hav- 
ing ſubdued his enemies, Abderahma diſplayed in his 
| 13 a generoſity and juſtice equal to the va- 

our he had ſhown in battle. The vows of the people 
already named him ſovereign of the country he had 
conquered. We marched towards Cordova, and upon 
the way Abderahma converſed with me upon his 
projects, and with rapture I heard him declare, that 
he only deſired ſupreme power in order to place me 
upon the throne, and to render his ſubjects happy. 
The very day of our arrival at Cordova, he was 
proclaimed king; I beheld with tranſport. the coro- 
nation of my lover, and the hero I conſidered the 
moſt worthy of uniting the ſuffrages of a great na- 
tion. He publicly declared his engagements with 
me, placed me in his palace, and cauſed me to be 
treated as a queen. He preſented me with magni- 
ficent female garments, and I now appeared in the 
dreſs of my ſex. When I was dreſſed, Abderahma, 
entering my room, led me into an apartment covered 
with glaſſes; he wiſhed to enjoy my ſurpriſe, know- 
ing that that magical invention was unknown. to me, 
ſince I had only inhabited deſerts and camps. My 
aſtoniſhment was. inexprefſible on. ſeeing my perſon 
ſo often repeated around me; but I contemplated 
myſelf with calmneſs, notwithſtanding the ſplendour 
of my ornaments ;, I no longer felt. the ſanguine ſen- 
fafions J had experienced on the bank of the foun- 
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tain; I had known glory ſince that period, and a 


puerile vanity had no longer the power of intoxicat- 
ing me. | x 


« The firſt fix months of the reign of Abderahma 
ſeemed to paſs rapidly away; brilliant entertain- 


ments, magnificent ſpectacles, and varied amuſe- 


ments, allowed me neither time, nor poſſibility, of 
reflection. Surpriſe and curioſity enhanced the value 
of the moſt trifling objects; I enjoyed every thing 
with tranſport ; above all, the happineſs of ſeeing 
Abderahma applauded by the people, and of conſi- 
dering him as adored by them. But at length I 
began to accuſtom myſelf to this kind of enchant- 
ment, and by degrees my eyes were opened. Having 
been long fince ſtruck with the ſpectacle of miſery 
which often preſented itſelf to me in the ſtreets, I 
had expreſſed my compaſſion on the occaſion 3 Ab- 
derahma had replied, that the calamity was only 
the conſequence of the barbarous oppreſſions of the 
late king, and that he was taking meaſures to re- 
medy it. I was aware that money would remove 
the evil, and I propoſed to Abderahma, as the ſim- 
pleſt thing in the world, to diſtribute among the 
people one half of the treaſures I knew him to poſ- 
ſeſs; he ſmiled, and exhorted me not to make my- 
ſelf uneaſy on that acconnt. I followed his counſel, 
by giving away all the money I was poſſeſſed of, for 
Balahac, on leaving me, had not taken with him'the 
caſket of which he had the care of keeping. The 
people ſoon becoming acquainted with my ſenſibility, 


made their applications immediately to me, i, order 


to intreat me to prevail upon the king to mode- 
rate the taxes he had laid upon them. I had my- 
ſelf inſtructed in the nature of impoſts, and what 


was my ſurpriſe on learning, that Abderabma, far 


from eaſing the burdens of the unhappy people, 
had extorted new contributions from them; and 
that the ſums exacted from theſe unfortunate crea- 


tures - 
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- tures paid for our pleaſures, and the ſumptuous en- 


tertainments with which I had been ſo much de- 
lighted. This frightful diſcovery filled me with 
horrour. I immediately took off all my rich cloth- 


ing, I ordered a garment of common ſtuff to be 


brought me, and in this coarſe dreſs I appeared be- 
fore the king. © Abderahma,' faid I, as long as I 


ſee any poor in your dominions I ſhall remain in 
this garb. I have diſmiſſed the muſicians you had 


given me, and all the ſplendid train which attended 
e my table ſhall henceforward be furniſhed 
with frugality ; I ſhall no longer be preſent at thoſe 


criminal 'feaſts, the expenſes of which are borne by 
- your ſubjects; for being unable to ſooth the public 


miſery, I am at leaſt determined to partake of it. 
Tf it be true, that you love me, you will applaud 


theſe natural ſentiments; it is in your power to re- 


cover the eſteem of Axiana; if not, being diſen- 
gaged by honour and by virtue itſelf from all my 
vows, I ſhall break for ever the bands which attach 
me to you.” 8 My looks and diſcourſe made great 


impreſſion upon Abderahma; he was moved, and 
ſoftened, and endeavoured to juſtify himſelf; he did 
not entirely ſucceed, but I was too ignorant and cre- 
dulous to perceive all the ſophiſtry of his artful apo- 


logy ; he eafily perſuaded: me, that he was far leſs 


culpable than I had thought him to be; he made me 


a thoufand promiſes, and we parted ſatisfied with 
each other. The feaſts, indeed, were ſuppreſſed, 


lar gifts were made in my preſence to the people, 
and I {aw no more beggars in the ſtreets. I no lon- 


ger received the petitions of the unfortunate implor- 


y compaſſion, I imagined the taxes were abo- 
2 


that the care of Abderahma had at length 
re-eſtabliſhed the happineſs of Cordova, and I con- 


tinued more than a year under this deluſion. 
« Notwithſtanding all the love of Abderahma, I 


had been no 2 happy fince the converſation 
which | 
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which I have been mentioning ; his juſtification had 
never appeared to me complete. I had leſs admira- 


tion for him, and the intereſting, and mournful re- 


membrance of Balahac recurred more frequently to 
my mind. Iremarked beſides, that Abderahma, ſince 
he had been king, appeared leſs enamoured with 

lory and more alive to praiſe; truth ſometimes ſeem- 
ed to diſpleaſe him, and I ſaw him laviſh his favours 
upon people who had no other merit than that of 
knowing how to flatter with dexterity. In a word, 
the pomp of his palace, and the ſuperb monuments 
| which he had erected in Cordova, made me always 
tremble for his ſubjects. On my arrival at Cordova 1 


had fixed Silo (ſor ſo was our faithful domeſtic nam- 


ed) in a pleaſant country-houſe in the environs of 
the city. I frequently viſited him there, but Ab- 
derahma would not ſuffer me to go unaccompanied 
by himſelf. At this villa Abderahma had ſpacious 


ſtables, and here it was that his hunters were kept : 


one day, when we-were together at this place, he wiſh- 


ed to try one of his horſes in my preſence; but the 
horſe ran away with him, and on leaping over a 


ditch ſtumbled and threw the king, who was ſtunned 
to ſuch à degree by the fall, that he remained mo- 


tionleſs upon the ſpot. My cries ſoon brought out 
the people of the houſe, and Silo among them. As 
ſoon as the latter ſaw the king lying ſenſeleſs upon 
the ground, he approached me, and flipping a piece 


of paper into my hand, whiſpered in my ear theſe 


words: Read this when you are alone in the palace; 


my life depends upon your diſcretion. I put the note 
into my boſom, and Silo withdrew in haſte. The 


king recovered the uſe of his ſenſes ; he had'only re- 
ceived a flight contuſion on the head; he determined 


to go back to Cordova, and we inſtantly ſet out. 
When I was alone, opened Silo's billet, and read 
theſe words. The evening of the day on which 
you will receive this, I ſhall be at midnight in the 


little 


= 
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4 little cpurt of the. palace; come alone, and open 
v4 the green door; I have ſome important things to 
17 communicate to you.“ Full of trouble and uneaſineſs, 
9 I repaired to the green door at the appointed mo- 
* ment, and let in Silo, whom I conducted to my clo- 
19 ſet. Judge what I felt when the virtuous old man 
by began to ſpeak and thus expreſs himſelf. *« You are 
=  Adeceived, Axiana; the people who wait on you are 
. devoted to the king; the memorials which are ad- 
bi | dreſſed to you are ſuppreſſed ; the people of Cordova 
TY groan under the load of taxes; you ſee no more 
= beggars in the ſtreets, becauſe they are dragged to 
* priſon, in virtue of an edict which forbids miſery to 
Fa implore the ſuccour of the pitiful. I have been 
2M commanded to keep ſilence reſpecting theſe calami- 
$5 ties, and been threatened with death, ſhould I ven- 
3 ture to inform you of them. Watched with inde- 
GY fatigable vigilance, I have not been able to communi- 
AF cate this to you ſooner; I have waited for more 
T2 than ſix months for an opportunity of delivering my 
1 note to you. Open your eyes, Axiana; and conſider, 
= that the daughter of the great Bermudus cannot give | 
+8 her hand to a tyrant.' At theſe words I threw my 
1 arms round the neck of this virtuous old man : O, 
$7] my true friend ' I exclaimey, and began to weep. I | 
43 thought on Balal-ic, and my heart was ready to 
f =: burſt. I gave my jewels to Silo in order to have 
4:4 them ſold. Be here, ſaid I, © in four days, at the 
6. ſame hour; prepare every thing for our flight, we | 
N 9 will return again to our deſert; 1 will haſten to my 5 
18 father's grave, and die there with compunction and : 
8 'regret.* Such indeed was the reſolution I had form- ; 
1 ed; for I began to deſpiſe Abderahma. Nothing | 
1 having yet been able to corrupt the ſentiments of : 
= _. | juſtice, which the feelings of nature and the force of | 
oy education had imprinted on my ſoul, I was ſhocked 
. and diſguſted at pride and vice, which, were it not ; 
* for the fatal power of cuſtom, would appear in the 
1. . 3 * S | ö 8 eyes 
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eyes of every one as the height of extravagance and 
inhumanity. On the day appointed Silo returned; 
I had. taken every neceſſary precaution for the ſafety 
of my elopement, and we ſet off without meeting 
witli any obſtacle. During the whole journey, I 
thought only of Balahac 3 the tender ſentiments, 


which began to revive in my boſom in his behalf, 


rendered my ſituation ſo much the more afflicting, as 
I was abſolutely ignorant what had become: of him, 


having neither received any letter from him, nor 


heard any account of him, ſince our ſeparation. 


« At length we arrived at our deſert; my tears 
fell with. bitterneſs on recogniſing the environs. of 


thoſe: peaceable ſcenes; but what was my aſtoniſh- 
went, when, on approaching our cottages: we ob- 
ſerved it to be both enlarged and ornamented ! I 
preſſed forward with eager haſte, and my ſurpriſe 
was doubled on perceiving an inſeription on the door, 
written in large characters. Struck with a confuſion 

I am unable ts deſcribe, I wiped away the tears from 
my eyes, and read theſe words: Happy love, accord- 
ing to the defore of my father, ſhall at leaſt inhabit this 
cottage. I rembling and ready to fink I was fearful 


of inquiring into the explanation of this myſtery, ; 


and I repaired to the grave of Bermudus. On en- 


tering, the tower, I was motionleſs with ſurpriſe on 


obſerving a handſome mauſoleum of white marble, 
in the place of the graſſy tomb; two lamps of por- 
phyry were ſuſpended by golden chains to the ſides 
of a pyramid, upon which the following words were 
traced : Filial piety and gratitude have ęrected this mo- 
nument to the au ſiſi of men. O my brother, cried I, 
© while I was ſtraying far, from thee, thou wert ful- 
filling my duty: this homage atteſts at leaſt t 
exiſtence, and I have now to weep for myſelf only !* 
Thus ſpeaking, I proſtrated myſelf upon the tomb, 
which I watered with my tears. Suddenly a ſtrange 
voice was heard near me; 1 a and with. aſtoniſh- 
YoL. H. M | ment 
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ment behold a young female of beautiful appearance. 


I queſtioned her with a trembling voice, and ſhe 
informed me fhe lived at the cottage with her hu. 
band. I had no doubt but that. huſband was Bala- 
hac. A diſtreſſing and novel ſenſation now preyed 
upon my ſoul, and this firſt movement of Jealouſy 
became the more diſtreſſing, as I had no right to 
complain of the change of Balahac. However, I 
left the tower in order to rejoin Silo, who had ſtopped 
before the cottage, and IL obſerved a young man ad- 
vancing towards me, with whom I was unacquainted; 
à quick ſenſation of joy, anticipating all reflection, 
gave me the preſenſion that this new inhabitant of 
| the deſert was the huſband of the pretty peaſant girl, 
and I was not deceived. This happy couple inform- 
ed me, that an illuſtrious warriour, who commanded 


1 in Carcaffone, after having united them together, 


had promiſed to eſtabliſn them with all their family 
in this deſert, that he had juſt embelliſhed it by mak- 
ing the Houſe more commodious and enlarging the 
garden. I interrupted this recital to aſk the name 
of their generous benefactor, and I was informed 
e was called Glephis ; but in Clephis I could not 
aniftake Balahac. I eaſily imagined he had changed 
his name; I determined to haſten to Carcaſſone, and 
J ſet out thither the next morning. Being arrived 
mear the city, I ſtopped at a farm-houſe, and ſent 
Silo into the town with directions to ſee the pre- 
tended Clephis, and to give him an exact account of 
my adventures and my ſentiments. When Silo had 
left me, L aſked my hoſts many queſtions: relative to 


Clephis. They informed me, that this warriour had 


diſtinguiſhed himfelf by ſuch noble exploits and ge- 
nerous actions, that the inhabitants of the country, 
after having elected him their chief, had at length 
proclaimed him king; and that the new ſovereign, 
. ſince his coronation, that is, within the laſt month, 
had taken the name of Balahac. This account did 
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pot afford me a pure and unmixed joy; fad expe- 
rience had created a deep and invineible hatred for 
royalty, and I was fearful of not finding in Balahac, 
upon his throne, the affectionate and virtuous ſenti- 
ments of the companion of my infancy; I confidered 
however with pleafure, that he had-reigned but one 
month, and that it was unlikely he ſhould be cor- 
rupted in ſo ſhort a time. Towards the evening I 
ſaw Balahac make his appearance attended. by a nu» 
merous and ſplendid train; he had left -me when I 


was infatuated with pomp and grandeur, and he was 


perſuaded that, in order to ſeem agreeable in my 
eyes, he ſhould preſent himſelf to me under this 
magnificent appearance. I found him more ena- 
moured than ever. He told me he had only deſired 
to gain a celebrated name to gratify my ambition, and 
in hopes that I ſhould not heſitate between Abder- 
ahma and himſelf, whenever he had a throne to offer 
me. Tes, my brother, replied I, my heart is 
proud of your exploits, but it is glory that I love, 
and not the dangerous authority of ſovereign power. 
Bermudus abdicated his crown to preſerve his virtue; 
Abderahma loſt his virtue on the acquiſition of his 
crown: theſe examples are fufficient ; never will I 


become the wife of a king; renounce your diadem, 


and Axiana's hand is yours.” Balahac being much 
aſtoniſhed at theſe words, requeſted me to reflect 
upon this reſolution ; but I ſo ſtrongly aflured him, 
that it was not to be ſhaken, that he gave me his 
word to make the ſacrifice I had required. On the 


next day he folemnly abdicated the crown, and the 


fame fun ſhone upon the celebration of our nup- 
tials. I propoſed to him to return to our deſert, but 
iment he had tried of power and his throne 


had already affected the ſimplicity of his manners. 


He was deſirous of remaining in a country which re. 


founded with his glory, and of which the inhabitants 
would itt acknowledge him for their, chief; while 


M 2 he 
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he-ſhowed himſelf worthy of their love by his hn. | 
manity, his moderation, and his invariable equity. 
You know the reſt of my ſtory: the next year my 
huſband fell at the ſiege of Carcaſſone. I was able 
to avenge his death, to overcome his enemies, and 
to force them to make a ſolid and glorious peace.— 
The people, who had ſubjected themſelves to Bala- 
| hac, conferred upon me all the rights which he had 
| poſſeſſed. Public gratitude was willing to beſtow un- 
| limited power upon me, but prudence and juſtice 
taught me to circumſeribe it; and if I had entertained 
other ſentiments, the virtue and the example of the 
alluftrious Beatrice would have made me abjure them. 
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ccHAPTER XXVI. 


© THE GOLDEN SPURS. 


| 1enfance eſt fi touchante ! Ah quelle ame fi dure 
N'eprouve en ſa faveur le plus tendre interet ! 5 
5 Abbé de LILLE. 


Et de cet age heureux que rien n'a corrompu, 

Les premiers movemens ſont tous pour la vertu. 

| - of 6 | 
. Menzicoff de Mr. Dx La HARPE. 


IHE ſtory of the counteſs exalted the paſſion which 
Roger, and the friendſhip which Beatrice had con- 
ceived for that illuſtrious heroine z the ducheſs, look- 
ing at Iſambard, was making a touching eulogium of 
the ſentiments and character of the amiable Axiana, 
when a meſſenger came in great haſte to inform the 

knights, that the enemy was drawing near the ram 
parts. The princeſſes and the knights quitted 3 
EF | w 
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wlio was deeply afflicted at not being able to leave 


his bed. All the warriors having aſſembled together, 


determined to go down to the plain; and ſcarce were 
they arrived there before the combat began; which 
was carried on for a while with equal ſucceſs on both 
ſides. On the part of the enemy, the count of Ba- 
varia had the ſole honour of this day, in which he 
diſplayed all the talents of a great captain, and all 
the valour of the moſt intrepid ſoldier; thrice he 
rallied his broken troops, and led them on again to 
the charge. The generous Barmecide, ever near 
him, faved his, life and his liberty more than once. 
during this battle, in warding off the ſtrokes of his 
adverſaries, and delivering him out of their hands.- 

Gerold was ſtationed in the centre of the army; and 

he combated with Iſambard, Thederic, and the other 
French knights. On the ſide of Beatrice, the brave 

Oger commanded the right wing : the giant Bruhier- 


was at the head of that of the enemy. He recog- 


niſed the Daniſh knight, whom he had had the 
glory of conquering ;. and he challenged him anew. 
A moment before, the ferocious Rotbold, aflailing - 
Axiana, who was fighting between Oger and Roger, 
gave her a thruſt with his lance. Roger, in endea- 
vouring to ward off the blow, was himſelf wounded; 
then Axiana, after having heard Bruhier propoſe a 
ſingle combat to the Daniſh knight, likewiſe chal- 
lenged Rotbold. In vain did Roger claim the right 
he himſelf had of chaſtiſing him. « No, ſeignior, 


replied Axiana, “ it is the hand of a woman which 


muſt avenge the wrongs of Ordalia and the unfortu- 


nate Azoline.“ After ſaying theſe words, ſhe threw 


her gauntlet to Rotbold. The ſignal for two ſingle 
combats was made to the armies and immediate] - 
all the other warriors ſuſpended their blows ; and 


while the heralds at arms were tracing out the ſpot 


on which Oger and Axiana were to attack Bruhier 
and 3 Zen OO himlelt: by the ſide of 
| 5 TS. 
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laſt, hearing 
| ped z but the darkneſs wits fo thick, that he was 
unable fo TOY any — He was much em- 
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the Daniſh kn een win d Toad yore; the 
—— Rotbold's ſquire, who advanced 


into the lifts with: his maſter. The combat was ter- 
rible, and laſted for more than an hour. The daſ- 
tardly T 


took his flight; but at the ſame in- 
ſtant a ſoldier in the ranks, incenſed at his cowardice, 
drew his bow, and pierced him to the heart. Bru- 
hier was killed in the field of battle: Rotbold, mor- 


| tally wounded, lay gaſping on the ground. Axiana, 


immediately leaving him, returned to the ranks in 
the midſt of the acclamations of both armies. The 
dying Rotbold was carried off to his tent : he lin- 
gered ſeveral” days, in 'all the agonies of pain, and 


all the terrours of an impious death. The right 


wing of the enemy, having loſt the two chiefs who 
commanded, it fell into diforder. At the ſame time, 


tte king of Pannonia and the duke of Benevento 


falling with fury upon the enemy's left wing, the 


confuſion became general in the allied army, and was 


ſtill increaſed by the approach of night. In vain did 
Gerold and Barmecide now endeavour to rally the 
troops, who had broken their ranks, and preſſed 
them forwards in their flight. The defenders of 


Beatrice followed cloſely ; but all on a ſudden the 


{ky was overcaſt with clouds, and the night became 


10 dark, that the conquerors, who were apprehen- 
hve of falling into fome ambuſcade; gave the ſignal 


of retreat, which was inftantly obeyed. In the 


mean while, Mirva, impelled by his ardour, had im- 
prudentiy quitted Ifambard, or called to him in 


vain. The boy, in the purſuit of the flying troops, 


had left the ranks, and galloped forwards as faſt as 


his ſteed could earry him, without perceiving, for it 
was dark, how far he had left the army behind 
him, and that he was taking another road. At 
no more tumults around him, he ſtop- 
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barraſſed 3 for his inexperience made him deſpair: of 
extrication. He remained motionleſs. for a long 
time, conſidering what ſteps he ſhould take. At 
grſt he heard at a diſtance the noiſe of horſes, and 
he did not venture to proceed that way, left he 
fhould fall into the hands of the enemy. By degrees 
the noiſe ſubſided, and at length nothing more was 
heard. He then ventured to proceed as chance 
ſhould direct, without the leaſt knowledge of the 


road he took. In a quarter of an hour the ſky 


began to clear up a little, and Mirva perceived he 
was in a meadow -vhich was ſeparated from a part of 


the foreſt by a deep ditch. At the fame time he 


deſcried a light at a diſtance z he directed his way 
towards it, and obferved that it ſeemed to gleam from 

a cottage. | In proceeding thither his road lay by the 
de of the ditch ; when arrived within five hundred 
paces of the cottage; he caſt his eyes towards the 
foreſt, and dimly diſtinguiſhed a horſe and a knight 
lying extended in the ditch. Mirva inſtantly alight- 
ed; advancing towards the bank, he perceived the 
horfe was dead, and the knight lay ſenſeleſs, but was 
ſtill alive. He diſengaged the legs of the knight, 
which lay under the horfe ; he then untied the hel- 
met of this warrior, caſed dn of his weighty cuiraſs, 
and not having ftrength ſufficient to: lift him -out of 
the ditch, he lay down by him, and in that poſture 
ſucceeded in railing up his head and ſhoulders. The 
unknown knight now began to breathe z he opened 
his eyes, and recovered the uſe of his ſenſes. He 
was conſcious, the moment he began to reflect on 
his fituation, that ſome unexpected fuccour had re- 
ftored him to life; and in ſeeking for his deliverer, 


who ſuſtained his head, and took up fo ſmall a ſpace 


behind him, he met with a little hand, whick he 
knew could not be that of a foldier. At the ſame 
inſtant, a childith voice aſked him if he were wound+ 
ed? « Whas,”, cries the unknown knight, is it a 

child 
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child that has ſaved my life . How happy am 1,” 


* 


interrupted Mirva, to hear you ſpeak ! I may then 


flatter myſelf to have ſaved the life of a man. Oli- 
ver, I am ſure, when he hears of this, will not chide 
me for my giddineſs, and my princeſs will be affected 
at it, will embrace me, and love me ſtill better. But 


can you get up ? I ſhould be ſo happy to ſee you 
on your legs.“ Upon this, the ſtranger being deeply 
affected at the ſoft voice of his young deliverer, turn- 


ed his head about, took Mir va in his arms, and preſſ- 
ing him for ſome time to bis boſom, he felt the tears 


of this engaging boy mix with thoſe he himſelf ſhed, 


At length the warrior, leaning upon the ſhoulders of 


Mirva, aroſe, and left the ditch with him; but ſo 


weak was he, that he could not long afford Mirva 


the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him upon his legs. He lay 


_ down on the graſs; and, queſtioning the boy, he 


learnt his age, his name, and that he was the favour- 


ite page of the ducheſs; the warrior then declared, 
without naming himſelf, that he was one of the 


knights of the allied army. After this explanation, 


the ftranger, having recovered his ſtrength, aroſe, 


and taking. the hand of the boy, „My dear Mirva,” 
ſaid he, « without your afliſtance I had infallibly pe- 


riſhed in this ditch; I can only expreſs my gratitude 


in yielding myſelf up your priſoner. I am well ac- 


quainted with the ſpot where we now are ; I ſhall 
be able to guide you; come on, you ſhall preſent me 
to your princeſs, and I may venture to believe ſhe 
will ſet ſome value upon this homage.” «© No, no,” 
replied Mirva, « thoſe only are pyiſoners who are 


taken in battle. When the combat is over there are 


no more enemies; but I confeſs I have often envied 
the knights who have had the happineſs of bearing 


their glorious trophies to Beatrice; if, then, you 
will give me a piece of your armour, I {hall feel the 


Higheſt gratification in preſenting it to my princeſg.“ 


bring 


* 


— 1 will do more, — the knight; “ I will | 


— 
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bring it you myſelf to-morrow morning; and of 
this I give you my word.” —« Well,” returned 
Mirva, “ you will bring me back my horſe at the 
ſame time, for I ſhall lend him to you, to enable you 
to return to night to your camp.” The ſtranger, 
deeply affected, refuſed the generous offer; but 
Mirva inſiſted ſo forcibly, telling him he would take 
guides from the cottage to conduct him to the caſtle, 
that the knight at laſt conſented to what he defired 

for he knew that Mirva could reach the caſtle in 
three quarters of an hour. He accompanied him to 
the cottage z procured him guides, whom he paid 
generouſly, adding, that the princeſs would likewiſe 
recompenſe them ; he then tenderly embraced Mirva, 


mounted his horſe, and took his leave of him, repeat- 


ing his promiſe of viſiting the court of Beatrice the 
next morning early. 

Mirva's return cauſed an univerſal j joy at the caſtle. 
Every one was fond of him ; and ever fince the re- 
turn of the troops, the Knights of the Swan and the 
ducheſs were under the greateſt uneaſineſs on account 
of this charming child. Mirva was chidden and ca- 


reſſed; but hc related but part of his ſtory, not men- 
tioning the adventure of the unknown knight, in 


order to procure the ducheſs an agreeable ſurpriſe for 
the next day. In ſpite of the fatigue of the day, the 
boy ſlept but little, for the recollection of the ſtrana 


ger, the deſire he had to ſee him by day-light, and 


to receive his preſent, kept him awake almoſt the 


whole night. The next morning Barmecide, after 


having demanded a ſafeconduct, arrived at the caſtle 
at ten o'clock ; he immediately repaired to Oliver's 
chamber, and found the knight lying upon a couch, 


and converſing with Iſambard. Barmecide W 


to them, that Gerold's horſe having been killed in 
the defeat of the preceding day, he had given him 
his own; that he. had afterwards taken one of his 
ſquire's horſes in haſte, but that unfortunately the 
Rt | M3 animal 
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animal was wounded, and unable to follow Gerold 3 
that he had however, under favour of the night, 


Aluded the purſuit of the conquerors, by taking 
another road; that finding himſelf alone in a mea- 


dow, he endeavoured to leap the ditch in order to 
gain the foreſt; that his haraſſed and wounded 


horſe had fallen and broken a leg, and then died, 


after rolling upon him in the ditch. Barmecide 
added, that being almoſt ſmothered under his 
weight and the weight of his own armour, and vio- 
lently ſtunned by the fall, he had lain ſenſeleſs on 
the ground; and he finiſhed his recital by relating 


in what manner he owed his life to young Mirva. 
Oliver liftened to theſe particulars with equal ten- 


. derneſs and furprife ; he informed Barmecide, that 


Mirva was the ſame child whom they had found 


in the priſons of Rotbold's caſtle; Barmecide had 
then only a glimpſe of him, and neither havin 

ſeen Mirva fince, nor heard Ordalia's ſtory, he nad 
not been able to retain any remembrance of this 
child. Oliver requeſted Iſambard to inform the 
ducheſs of the motive which brought Barmecide to 
the caſtle; a moment after, Beatrice and Axiana 
entered the room, accompanied by Iſambard, Roger, 


Angilbert, Lancelot, and Zemni. The duchefs aſked” 


an explanation of what fhe had been confuſedly hear- 
ing, and after having heard Barmecide with the 
tendereſt emotion, fhe immediately ſent in queſt of 
Mirva, who quickly made his appearance. Barme- 
cide ruthing towards him, ſnatched him to his arms, 


and, ſtruck with his beauty, looked at him for ſome 


minutes with inexpreſſible tendernefs. At laſt, feel- 


ing his tears trickle in ſpite of him down his cheeks, 


: he placed the child near the duchefs. Pardon, 
madam,” faid he, © pardon a weakneſs I am unable 
to overcome.—Alas l I was once a father—had he 


ved, my ſon would have been juſt that age; he 


indeed might not have had the reaſon and the ops 
ans TS wa 
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ward virtues of this incomparable boy ; but at is 
likely, that the child of Abaſſa would have had his 
charming mien: tell me if I am miſtaken ? Do not 
you obſerve in Mirva's countenarice fome likeneſs to 
Abaſla ??—Every one anſwered this queſtion in 4 
different way, and Barmecide, approaching the child; 


at length told him, that he was the unknown knight 
to whom he was indebted for his life. Mirva, tran- 


ſported at theſe words, threw Himſelf into his arms. 
« I have brought back your horſe,” returned Bar- 
mecide, „ and, according to my promiſe, I bring 
you a piece of my armour; here it is.“ On ſaying 
this, he gave him a pair of golden ſpurs. « Re- 
ceive,” ſaid he, © the honourable mark of chivalry *, 
which in a few years I am ſure you will have a 
right to wear, and receive likewife this chain of 
precious ſtones, which my wife, who loves you with- 
out having ſeen you, has charged me to preſent be- 
ſides.“ Mirva, quite enraptured, embraced the 
knight a thouſand times over; and then ran to pre- 


ſent the ducheſs with the gifts he had received, 
which he only deſired in order to preſent to her. 


„ imagine, ſaid Beatrice; „ that no knight will 
take it amiſs, if I allow Mirva the honour of wearing 
E theſe fpurs for a whole day.” Every one. applauded. 
the idea, and Beatrice inſtantly taking the happy 


Mirva upon her lap, and putting on the fpurs, «© Dear 


child,” ſaid ſhe, “remember it is to humanity that 
thou oweſt this glorious diſtinction; and when in 
future thou ſhalt wear theſe ſpurs in battle, let them 
recall to thy mind this action of thy childhood; and 
the virtues of the generous Barmecide.” At this 
name, which he had not yet heard pronounced, 


Mir va ſtarted. c Barmecide; returned he, „What, 
is that the great Barmecide. “ Yes,” replied the 
ducheſs, „it is he himſelf; but who ever ſpoke to 


you about him? No one in this caſtle; but the 
frſt name I ever heard uttered was that of Bar me: 
WEE a, el | e 
* The knights alone were allowed to wear golden fpnre. 
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cide. cc And in what country -?”—< In my own, 


— 


the name of which I forget, for I was, I believe, 


but five years old when I left it.“ 


During this ſhort 


dialogue, Barmecide, trembling. and beſide himſelf, 


had changed colour twenty times. 


« Ah, madam,” / 


ſaid he to the ducheſs, „ deign to have compaſſion 


upon my folly—an- abſolute. folly, I confeſs but in 


the name of heaven give me leave to aſk the child 


ſome queſtions. Mir va,“ 


continued he, « do you 


recollect whether the country of which you ſpeak 
be near this place r O, I know it lies a great 


way off—a great way.” 


_ at 2?2—IT know not. 


— And why did you leave 
I remember only that I had a 


good uncle, whom I ſaw going away, and I have not 


forgotten his name, becauſe I repeated it a long while 
afterwards to my father; for I was always-thinking 


of it.“ And what was. the name of th 
* His name was Naſuf.” 


uncle?“ 
—At this time a general 


cry was raiſed in the chamber, and Barmecide, loſt 
in amazement, aſked permiſſion. of the princeſs to 


take of Mirva's coat, in order to look 
token which would 
ſhoulder of the child was inſtantly uncov 


remove every 


or the happy 


'The 


* and 


the impreſſion of the little olive wreath was clearly 


diſtinguiſhed upon it. 


At the ſight. of this, Barme- 


_cide, no longer able to ſupport the exceſs of his hap- 


pPineſs, cried out, « O, my child and fainted away 
jn the arms of e e 
to deſcribe the moving picture of Barmecide, ſur- 
rounded by his friends, recovering his ſenſes, and 


I ſhall not take upon me 


ſeeing his weeping child at his feet Eiſſing his un- 


. nerved. hands, and 


IL am qualified inc 


prefling his knees to his baſom. 
eed to paint terrour and deſpair; 


fFrightful experience has familiariſed me with all the 

- keeneſt ſenſations of pain l But long ſince a ſtranger 
to joy, how ſhould I be able to expreſs its move- 
ments ?—O thou, whom abſence, whom our common 
- e and on . er, were it poſli- 


ble, 
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ble, ren dearer to my heart! O, my daughter 4 g 


when juſtice ſhall have revoked the cruel decree 
which ſeparates us, when I ſhall have preſſed thee in 
my arms, I ſhall. no longer envy the lot of Bar- 


meeide; and then 1 may paint, with all the truth 


of nature, both his happineſs, and the tranſports 
of a mother who recovers the deareſt of children, 


and one the moſt deſerving of maternal affection. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ENA NE 


% 


* 
Hommes, ou Seems, qui que vous foyer, ee en juſtifier les 


attentats contre mon independance par le droit du plus fort 
Etre ſuperbe et dẽdaigneux, qui mẽconnois tes frères, ne verras-tu 
jamais que ce mëpris rẽjaillit ſar toi? Ah! fi tu veux que ton orgueil 
ſoit noble, aies aſſez d'ẽlẽ vation pour le.placer dans tes rapports nE- 
ceſſaires avec ſes malheureux, que tu avilis. Un pere commun, une 
ame immortelle, une felicite future, "OW ta veritable gloire, voila 


auſſi la leur. 
L*Abbe RAVYNAL. 


IN the midſt of the moſt. affecting and tal 
tuous ſcene which nature is capable of producing, 
the happy Barmecide was heard ſeveral times to pro- 
nounce the names of Abaffa and Naſuf. He wrote 
to Gerold to inform him of his happineſs : and Zemni 
was charged with the double commiſſion of carryin 
the letter, and ann Abaſſa and Naſuf to the 
caſtle. : 

But Mirva, notwithſtanding the j joy of hawks g re- 
covered his father, expreſſed ſome uneaſineſs reſpect- 


ing his adoptive parents. 1 to them like- 


wiſe,” 
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Who was. 
brought him to Ereſbourg ; that there he was ſold to 
the prieſts of the temple of Irminſul ; that he remain- 
35 year, was well treated, and 

" little imagined himfelf to be one of the vittinds, of 
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| wiſe,” ſaid he; « Diavlas has ſaved my life. With- 


out him, my dear father, and even without Oliver, 
ou never would have ſeen your ſon !“ “ Come, 
don't diſtreſs thyſelf,” cried Barmecide, embracing 


him; „ ſhould I be a father if I did not ſhare thy 
gratitude towards thy benefactors? Yes, thou ſhalt 


 #till be the ſon of Diaulas and Ordalia; I will my- 
ſelf conduct thee to their arms; I will go and prefs 
againſt my heart the beneficent hand which diſarmed 
the monſters that were ready to devour thee. In a 
word, be aſſured I fhatt ever conſult thy adoptive 
father and the generous Oliver in every thing that 
concerns thee; and ſhall never act but in concert 
with them.” Mirva replied by the tendereſt careſſes; 
for this aſſurance rendered him{ perfectly happy. 


The ducheſs made him relate all that he knew of 


his own ſtory. He told her, that the man, to whoſe 


care Naſuf had delivered him, called himſelf his 


father; that he took him with him upon a journey; 
that he died almoſt ſuddenly at a paltry inn; that 
the people of the houſe drove away the-unfortunate 
Mirva; that he wandered about the woods, finding 
0 hoſpitality but among cottages z that at laſt a man 
into Saxony took charge of him, and 


ed there more than a 


whom they only took care, to have them to immo- 
late in times of public calamit 

'Ih ſpite of the inexpretibte pleaſure of Kearlng 
Mir va, of looking at him, and holding him upon his 


Efiee, Barmecide counted every minute with extterne | 


_ Itfipatietice, till the atrivat of Abaſſa and Naſuf. At 
length they came; and Abaſſa experienced the dear- 
eſt and pureſt delight which the human heart is ca- 
pable of feeling. 


At the fight of Mirva, Nafuf re- 
ceived the 9 reward * his hergle W : 
and 
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and his virtues; and Barmecide, ſurrounded by his 


friends, taking facceflively to his arms his happy 


wife, his ſon, and Nafuf, was convinced at laſt, that 


the ſplendours of greatneſs, and even of glory, are 


but vaim chimeras, when compared to the delicious 


enjoyments of friendſhip, of gratitude, and of na- 


ture. Naſuf informed him, that, dreading the in- 
tended journey of Barmecide to Mecca would excite 
the ſaſpicions of the caliph, he had determined to 
employ. the cruel artifice which was fo neteſſary to 


the ſafety both of the child and its father, to which; 
in fact, Mirva owed his life. Nafuf, alarmed even 


at his reſidence in Aſia, ſent him into Europe under 
the care of # man on whom he could depend. He 
received” accounts of him during the ſpace of two 
years; after which time he heard no more bf him. 
He imagined Mirva was dead, and therefore re- 
frained 7 

ſtances. 


As a ſuſpenſion of arms had been agreed upon, 


which ſeemed to be the prelude to a treaty of peace; 
Barmecide remained two days. at the caſtle, and 
ſpent the greater part of the time in Oliver's apart- 


ment. 'The- latter, more agitated than ever, ſtood 


in need of ſomething to divert his attention; and 
this he found in the happineſs and friendſhip of 
Barmecide. Tormented by bitter regret and unavail- 
ing remorſe, he had not been able to taſte a mo- 


ment's quiet ſince the day on which the ducheſs had 


diſcovered his ſentiments ; and although chance had 
betrayed the ſecret, yet he conſidered with ſorrow, 


that had it not been for his weakneſs and impru- 


dence, Beatrice would have never known it. The 
princeſs, now conſcious of being beloved, had re- 


gained her ſweet and intereſting gaiety, and alt the 


enchanting graces of her mind. In vain was it, that 
Oliver impoſed upon himſelf the moft - rigorous ſi- 
lenge, © Beatrice, aflured ef the poſſeſſion of his 


heart, 


om making any mention of theſe eircum- 
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heart, ſeemed ever ſatisfied with him : this: ſhe wag 
continually ſhowing in a thouſand different ways, 


and always with equal ſenſibility and delicacy. Each. 
day ſeemed to refine the paſſion of . . he loved 
her with all the violence of which his ardent ſoul 
could be ſuſceptible z and often would he enjoy, in 
ſpite of himſelf, the idea that ſhe was conſcious of 
his flame. The ſoft ſatisfaction ſhe manifeſted in 
| that regard rendered her ſtill more intereſting in his 
_ eſtimation 3 but quickly recollecting his misfortunes, 


his crime, ils vows, and, above all, his friend, he 
became terrified at his Staatices and thuddered when 


he caſt his eyes on the future. Murderer of an in- 


nocent wife, he was deeply ſenſible that a new mar- 
riage, on that ſole account, was a crime which no- 


ching would juſtify. That guilty project, therefore, 
never came into his mind; but in what manner was 
it incumbent upon him to act? Was it poſſible that 
Beatrice, who was now acquainted with his ſenti- 


ments, could "conſent to make choice of Ifambard for 


- a huſband? And even in that chimerical ſuppoſition, 
could he ſtill venture to flatter himſelf, that he could 
have generoſity enough to remain at the court, a 

_ tranquil ſpectator of the happineſs of his friend? No, 


ſurely, in that reſpect he could not deceive himſelf ; 
he was ſenſible that he ſhould then be compelled to 


have recourſe to eternal exile, to ſeparate himſelf for 
ever from Hambard and from Beatrice, and thus at 
the ſame time to loſe the ſole objects of his affection. 


He was deſirous then that Beatrice ſhould remain 


free, but in ſuch caſe, Iſambard would be unhappy, 
and it would beſides be neceſſary to quit the ducheſs; 


it would be neceſſary to tear himſelf from her in 


ſpite of her ſorrow, ! her love, and her deſpair, and 
to leave her with the diſtracting conſciouſneſs, that 
ſhe would perhaps never recover her happineſs, or 
even her peace of mind. Thus in every point of 
view did Oliver foreſee a fri ag ny for _ 
| | — 
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ſelf, his friend, and the ducheſs. He was likewiſe 


aware," that Beatrice, being certain of his love, would 
find the greater difficulty in conquering an unhappy 
paſſion. He ſaw that her heart had again given re- 
ception to hope; and though his reſolutions were not 
to be ſhaken, he could not conceive how. he ſhould be 


able to remove entirely the illuſions which were ſo ne- 


ceſſary to her happineſs. He had for a long while 


flattered himſelf, that at leaſt there might yet be a2 


happy and brilliant deſtiny in ſtore for Iſambard, who 
in the courſe of time might ſhare the ſentiments of ' 
the amiable Axiana; but this hope was now vaniſhed 
for he obſerved, that the princeſs had at laſt opened. 
her eyes upon Iſambard's paſſion for Beatrice, and 
that ever ſince that diſcovery, ſhe uſed her earneſt , 
endeavours to ſubdue an inclination whichrreaſon no 
longer approved. | 

Barmecide being now obliged to return to the camp 
of the allies, repaired to Oliver's chamber an hour 
before he left the caſtle. -* I have. brought you,” 
ſaid he, “ a writing which will intereſt you. The 
very evening in which Providence had reſtored us to 

our child, Naſuf told me, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that the caliph Aaron ſhould be inſormed of 
this unlooked-for happineſs. Naſuf has, in fact, 
written to the caliph, and has ſhown me his letter, 
| which I have paſſed a part of the night | in tranſlating, 

in order to procure you the peruſal . 


/ 
* - 


Neue to the Caliph Anon AL Rascup.. 


c Recogniſe theſe characters, which never offered 
to thine eyes but the vile aſſurance of an idolatrous 
reſpect and a blind ſubmiſſion. It was a ſlave who 
then expreſſed himſelf; thou art now going to hear 
the language of a free man. It is not by having 
taken my flight; it is not in abandoning my country, 
that 1 have recovered the rights which nature had 
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ee me; virtue alone can efface the ſtains of 
very 


7. Tes, in thy very palace, under the appa- 
rent abjection of thy horrid favour, I knew how to be 
free 3 I deſpiſed thee, and I ſaved Barmecide. Yes, 
tyrant, Barmecide is alive: united for ever with his 


wife, and his ſon, his happineſs is my work. I envy 


not thy bloody exploits, thy fatal conqueſts, and the 


__ throne which thou diſhonovureft 3 and even before 1 
Hated thee, my ſoul, elevated above thine, knew how 


to prefer Barmecide to thee. Loaded with fetters, I 


. bowed before thee, but my. independent heart was 
poſſeffed by him: the tyrant obtained a vain homage 


only; the true worſhip belonged: to the hero. Dareſt 


thou to aceuſe me of ingratitude? Ah, cruel man! I 
was in thy eyes nothing more than a vile inſtrument, 


formed to anſwer thy mad purpoſes. In the madneſs 


of thy boundleſs pride, thou imaginedft to aequire by | 
dint of largeſſes the dreadful right of enflaving my 


Foul, of ſtifling in it all ſentiments: of juftice, come 


paſſion, and humanity; in a word, ts corrupt and 
violate it at the pleafure of thy caprice and paſſions. 


e was thus that thou commandedft me to murder 
Barmecide thus it was, that im order to fave inno- 
cence, I did not hefitate te declare myfelf thy ae - 
complice. From thy hand I received the dagger 
which yas intended to immolate the benefactor of the 
Eaſt; in all the ſtupid confidence of ferocity, thou 
ſaweſt me depart from thy preſenee. I returned 
before thee pale and bloody; thou imaginedſt thou 


_  faweſt the blood of Barmecide upon my garments ; 


thou contemplatedſt it with eager avidity. Barba- 
rian ] it was my own; but this. generous blood was no 


longer the blood of a ſlave ; I had the reſolution to 


fpill it myſelf, to elude thy fury. The large wound, 


which opened again in thy preſence, (and never in 
battle had T received a wound ſo glorious) I had in- 
flicted myfelf with the weapon thou gaveſt me for 4 
_ guilty purpoſe. I am aware that fome traces of 


greatneſs 
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greatneſs Ri remain in thy corrupted heart, and my 
hatred is gratified at it; thy moſt —— puniſh- 
ment ſhall be, to be foreed to admire in ſecret the 
virtue of a ſlave, to feel, in ſpite of thy pride, chat 
the ſoul of Naſuf is ſuperior to thy own, Is it no- 
thing to have encountered ſo many perils, to have ex- 
poſed myſelf fo often to thy implacable vengeance? 
{ have braved ignominy. I bore for two years the 
execration of the public, and, what thou canſt not 
conceive, I fuffered it with ſerenity. Acknowledge 
then that a nobler and more powerful ſpring of action 

| exiſts than the love of. glory; learn that there are 
ſublime facrifices, which Virtue alone can make, and 
of which ſhe is at once both the motive and the re- 
compenſe. Thou, who haſt never acted but to ob- 
tain the applauſe of men; what is now thy refuge ? 
In ſpite of the flatterers who farround thee, thou 
canſt not deceive thyfelf reſpecting the horror of thy 
crime; I have been witneſs to thy terrible remorſe ; 
I have feen thee weep at thy fame; bat then thinkeft 
to have yet preſerved ſome pretenſions to public ad- 
miration, and this hope is but vain illuſion. It is prin- 
cipally in juſtice and goodnefs, that the perfonal glory 
of fovereigns conſiſts : whatever otherwiſe illuſtrates 
their reign, is leſs their own work than that of their 
miniſters, their generals, and their ſoldiers. Barme= 
cide was during fix years the tutelar divinity of thy 
empire. The people, the impartial judges of thoſe 
who govern them, knew thy failings and thy vices ; 
in the caliph, however, they reſpected the benefactor | 
of a hero, in him they cheriſhed the friend of Bar- 
mecide. But to the grand vizier alone they attributed 
thoſe admirable eſtabliſhments of beneficence and ge- 
neroſity, which were made under thy name; and 
poſterity will confirm the equitable judgment of love 
and gratitude. And now, ſince Barmecide has diſ- 
appeared, what is become of this flouriſhing empire ? 
The 9 people feel the heavy chains of "i | 
| tiſm 


* 
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tiſm gall them afreſh, while an able hand could have 
lightened, without breaking chem. Fallen from thy 
artificial grandeur, equally defective in genius and in 
virtue, the object of hatred- and contempt, thou 
canſt no longer reign but through fear. And in this. 
ſhameful degradation, thou ſtill thinkeſt thyſelf formed 
to domineer over mankind. The vile prejudices of 
ſtupid pride. ſtill perſuade thee, that the ſupfeme. 
Being has created the nations of Aſia with immortal. 
ſouls, with inclinations and paſſio ons, and the power 
of chooſing between virtue and vice, only to ſubject 
them to thy yoke; to render them more ſubmiſſive 


do thy will than the ſavage beaſts, the free inhabitants 


of the vaſt foreſts of thy empire. For fear can never 
| intimidate, nor ſentiment feduce them ; they pre- 
ſerve in all its energy the noble inſtinct of indepen- 
dence, and thou canſt not bend them to ſlavery. 


And while nature only allows thee to uſurp a weak. 


and momentary authority over them, an authority 
founded upon addreſs and cunning,. and not upon 
power, thou canſt think ſhe has given thee the right. 
to bring thy fellow-creatures into bondage! In order 
to feel all the abſurdity: of this horrid blaſphemy, re- 
collect thy own weakneſſes, and the crimes which. 
ſtain. thy life, and recollect alſo the conduct of thy. 
ſlave Naſuf. Compare our ſentiments, our charac- 
ters, and above all, our actions, and then judge it 


45 have formed thee: to command, and me to 
obey.“ 


CHAPTER 


\ 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FHE oO . 


Jaime aſſez mon amant, pour) renoncer A lui. : 
Bajazet de Ractns. | 


TRE preghiere 
Moſſe dalla ſperanza in dio ſicura 
S'alzar volando alle celeſti sfere, 

Come va foco al ciel per ſua natura. | 

| | Tass0. 
"THE negotiations for peace wert broken up ſome 
days after the departure of Barmecide; hoſtilities 
again commenced, and laſted near three woke with- 
out any deciſive advantage to either fide. In the 
mean while Oliver, now perfectly cured of his wound, 
had a particular conference with the other French 
knights upon the operations of the war, and he com- 

__municated to them a plan of attack which he himſelf 

had invented. The plan was as bold as it was well 
combined, and his countrymen eaſily gave into it ; for 
the French i in all ages have been diſtinguiſhed for 2 
brilliant temerity of courage and a happy. preſenti- 
ment of victory. The other generals at firſt oppoſed 
the meaſure, but after long debate the plan was at 
length adopted. When the duchets was informed of 
the deciſion, ſhe gave herſelf up to all the diſquietude, 
which an enterpriſe of ſuch. temerity and danger was 
calculated to create. She reflected with equal dread 
and pain, "that Oliver, having conceived the idea 
it, was in ſome reſpect anſwerable for the event, and 
that he would brave every thing, and expoſe himſelf 
to danger with more than ordinary boldneſs, to en- 
{ure its ſucceſs. On the following morning, a little 
before day-break, it was agreed to attack the princes 
in their own camp, and this was accordingly 

5 ter 
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| An. voice the name of Oliver. „ Madam, 5 
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Aﬀter an | obſtinate battle, the army of Beatrice forced 


the firſt entrenchments of the enemy; but ſoon being 
checked by the valour and ability of the count of Ba- 


varia, was obliged to have recourſe to a ſecond battle. 


Victory for a while remained undecided ; ' Gerold, re- 


marking that the troops. commanded by the duke of 


Friuli began to fall into diſorder, ſent Barmecide to 


that quarter; at the ſame moment Oliver advanced 


up to the count of Bavaria, and afſfaited him with 


impetuoſity. The count was preffed ſo cloſe, that he 


could neither manage his horſe, which began to 
prance and rear, nor make any uſe of his lance. 
Oliver ſeized the bridle of the horſe : the count in- 
ſtantly ſpurred him on with great violence; the beaſt 
took a prodigious leap, and Gerold, at the ſame time 


| endeavouring to ſtrike his adverſary with his ſword, 


himſelf received a very dangerous wound. Oliver, 
for the ſecond time, ruſhed upon his foe, driving 


away and overturning all he found before him. Ge- 


rold, no longer able to defend himſelf was diſarmed, 


and taken priſoner by the Knight of the Swan. At 


the ſame inſtant, too, a party of Gerold's troops laid 
down their arms, and yielded themſelves up to the 


conqueror. The reſt took their flight. The rout 


became general on the part of the enemy; the duke 
of Friuli was flain by Ifambard. The camp was 


forced, æprodigious number of priſoners were taken, 
and the battle proved deciſive. Oliver was feelingly 
alive to the glory and good fortune of this memorable 
day. To him was owing the plan of attack and the 
overthrow of the count of Bavaria. The whole 
army inſtantly: and unanimouſly decreed him the ho- 


nours of triumph; Iſambard haſtened to bear the 


Happy news of victory to the ducheſs; arriving before 
the reſt, he ſuddenly appeared before her. Beatrice 


At ſeeing him endeavoured to riſe; but, ready to faint, 


the funk down again upon hes feat, pronouncing 
ſaid 


THE SWAN, | : 


faid Ifambard, * you will ſoon ſee Oliver, lie is fate, 
his genius and valour have terminated: the war; hg 
brings you the count of Bavaria, whom. he has taken 
priſoner 3 you have now no more enemies, and it is 


Oliver who has delivered you from them. The army 


has preclaimed him the hero of the day; you are 
going to fee him appear crowned. by his very rivals 
but be perſuaded. theſe are not in his eyes his real tri- 
umph; that triumph his great ſoul can find, only 
here.“ „ Dear and generous, Iſambard, eried Bea- 
trice, ſhedding a torrent of tears. On ſaying this the 


with one knee. on the ground, and Beatrice leaning 
towards him, preſſed her eheek againſt, his. This fa- 
vour, which ſhe had never before granted, was only 
a freſh avowal of her tenderneſs for Oliver. Of ' this 
Iſambard was but too. conſdiouss hut the adored: face 
of Beatrice touched his own.z he felt her tears fall 
down his. cheeks; he ventured. to preſs her hands 
againſt his heart; he experienced a delicious ſenſa- 
tion, though not unmixed with pain; he lamented his 
very happineſs; in a word, both happy and jealous, 
he envied and bleſſed his rival. Shortly the noiſe 

warlike inſtruments announced the return of the con- 
querors, and Beatrice went forth to receive them. 
The modeſt Oliser, confounded in the crowd, 
marched in filence behind Axiana, Thederic, and 
the French troops, giving his arm to the count of 
Bavaria, who was ſupported on the other hand by 
Barmecide; for the latter, upon the retreat of the 
conquering army, had given himſelf up priſoner in 


order to partake the fate of his friend. The ducheſs, 
notwithſtanding her joy and happineſs, could not re- 


frain from weeping on ſeeing Gerold in the melan- 
<holy condition into which: fortune had thrown him: 3 
the felt hom much this amiable and illuſtrious prinee 
muſt ſuffer in appearing before her in this. humiliating 


and ſerrowful ſituation. Full of this idea, Beatrice 
x | b 1 advanced 
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avance: towards the count, to ſay all that the moft 
tender and delicate generoſity could prompt. Ge- 


rold liſtened to her with chaſtened looks, and replied 


with nobleneſs and ſimplicity. The ducheſs con- 
ducted him into one of the pavilions of the caſtle: 


ſhe then called her ſurgeons, who, examining his 


1 dged them not to be extremely dangerous. 
Beatrice prohibited all kind of rejoicing and tumul- 
tuous feſtivity in the palace; but ſhe paſſed the reſt 


of the day with the knights, who were aſſembled to- 


gether. Oliver fat out of the circle; yet Beatrice 
often met his looks, and, not being able to converſe 
with him, ſhe ſeemed to be wholly taken up during 
the evening with Iſambard; for ſhe was ſo much 
pleaſed with him for having announced the events 
which made her ſo happy, and his preſence revived 
ſo agreeable a recollection, that ſhe experienced a 
grateful ſenſation every time ſhe caſt her eyes upon 

him, or even heard the ſound of his voice. 
The next day the ſurgeon took off the firſt dreſſings 
kick they had applied to Gerold's wounds, and 
after having probed them, they declared to Barme- 
cide that they were mortal. The inconſolable Bar- 
mecide would no more quit his unhappy friend, and 
paſſed all his days and nights by his bed- ſide. On the 
evening of the third day the count fell gradually into 
a kind of lethargy. Barmecide, who had been ſend- 
ing all the attendants, one after the other, for medi- 
cal aſſiſtance, was now all alone with him. Seeing 
him without motion, and no longer hearing him 
breathe, he thought him dead; and, diſtracted with 
grief, he left the chamber in the wildeſt manner to 
Haſten and procure the ſuccour which he himſelf con- 
ſidered as unavailing. A few ſteps from the door he 
met Delia, who had not been ſeen for four days paſty 
. becauſe ſhe. had paſſed all that time ſecluded in her 
own apartment. Barmecide, too deeply engroſſed by 
Ne to be ſtruck with the ſingularity of this meet- 
N ing, 


hearing his groans, ſhe ſtoppe bin „ſaying, 

is he = Ar - nn D* e Ah LIN orig ln 
« the unfortunate count of 1 is no more 1” 
uttering theſe words, he precipitately VRAEVs AN 
Delia ruſbed into. .Gerold's apartment. She” ab- 
| proached his bed - ſide, and remained a moment g- 
tionleſs, ſurveying the ſad object, which. preſepited it- 
ſelf to her view. Gerold's face was turned towar 
her, his eyes appeared to be.ſf t for ever, the. HON 
neſs of death was ſpread. over brow, .one ol 
arms was extended on the bed ,—Delia, fill e ing 


[by him, . ſurveyed him without ſhedding tears. 


Deſpair dried up their ſpurce. +,Unfortpnate man | 
faid ſhe, at, laſt thou art delivered from the dread- 
ful puniſhment of loving without, hope 19 177 
-envy, and net lament thee — But at Jeaſt I. ap 
of not ſurviving. thee.”—On ſaying: this, ſhe font 
wards the bed with a gloomy look and wild 4 9506 
our, and caught hold of Gerold's hand; 4 
aſtoniſhed to find, I Rill warm. A feeble. 8! my 
hope made her ttart and ſhudder; ; leſs wi LY 
life, ſhe became now /mgre ſenſible to grief, and her 
tears began to flow. With trembling hand The felt 
the pulſe of Gerold, and imagined the diſcovered: 2 
languid motion. She fell. upon her kn nges, ae Pant. 
ing forth a fleod of tears, Col Go „ ” cried ſhe, 
<6 deign to reſtore him to life, and 1 vow to 50 Ms 
mine to thy ſervice. Let him live, and I. will } hence- 
forth live but for thee! In this terrible moment, it is 
love which Mill, dares to implore thee, but love which 
immolates itſelf „ —Scarce had the pronounced theſe 
words when Gerold was hor to gh. © Great 
God,“ ..cried ſhe, with tr 25 « I rengw the facred 
- vow! * At thoſe words the W. and looked; at. Ge- 


rold. His eyes were ſtill claſed ; eJia lean, 142 


him: „ Receive,” ſaid. e & "this etergal dien—thi 
Wall kiſs | p? rom Chas (peas * re Her fe, to 
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266 THE KNIGHTS OF 


Delia gave a loud ſhriek, and diſappeared as quick as 
|  Tightning. The count, who had not perfectly reco- 
| wered his ſenſes, had but an indiſtinct idea of this 


> 


tender embrace; he had only a confuſed glimpſe of a 

| woman with diſhevefled hair, making a precipitate re- 

Treat; but the idea of this ſcene was ſtrongly im- 
prefſed on bis memory. 


. 


In the mean while Barmecide returned with the 

F Phyſicians, and his joy was equal to his ſurpriſe on 
F "finding the count revived, and half raiſed up, leaning 
upon one hand, and with the other holding back the 

curtain, while he was looking ſtedfaſtly towards the 
door; for he was ſtill gazing after the object which 

j had juſt difappeared. Having, however, no diſtinct 
| idea, he was unable to give any account of what had 


diſturbed him. The phyficians, after having exa- 
| "mined, Gerold, found him much better; and on the 
| next morning they declared him out of danger. His 
| _ youth, and the ſtrength of his conſtitution, contri- 
| ited: rapidly to his recovery, and in the courſe of 
| five or fix days he was well enough to leave his bed. 
| 8 One evening, being alone with Barmecide, I muſt 
1 relate to you,“ ſaid he, “ a dream I had during my 
illness, which ſtill dwells on my mind, and the re- 
3 membrance of which, far from weakening, becomes 
| every day more powerful in preportion as my ideas 
| grow clearer, On recovering from that deep lethargy 
Which gave you ſo much alarm, it ſeemed to me as if 


I were in the arms of an angelic figure, whoſe pure 
and divine truth, like that of the Creator, called me 
again to exiſtence, and reſtored me my foul. I had 
1 only a glimpſe of this celeſtial being; when I ſtrove 
0 look at it, it vaniſhed in the air, and I faw only its 
| ,  _, white garments, and its long and waving locks. It 
1 had the elegant and flender form of a woman; in 
| * ſuch form ſurely angels appear 1—1 know all this is 

only a viſion, a kind of delirium brought on * the 

3 VEE.” "x" g e n ever, 


HE SWAN. abr - 
fever, but you have no idea how forcibly it has ſtruck 


me.” Ah, ſeignior,” replied Barmecide much af- 
fected, © what you call an illufion is not one; it was 
the unfortunate Delia that you ſaw.” «© Delia,” cried 
Gerold, „ what, that Delia?“ — He ſaid no more. 
« Yes, ſeignior, returned Barmecide, « the young 
and beauteous Delia, who, as I had ſuſpected, che- 
riſhing in ſecret a romantic paſſion for you, is now the 
victim of it. She came here, ſaw you on the verge 
of the grave, implored heaven for you with the 
double fervour of innocence and love, and promiſed , 
the Supreme Being, if he reſtored you to health, to 
ſhut herfelf up for ever in a cloifter. On leaving 
your chamber, ſhe” ran to Beatrice, and remained 
alone with her more than three hours. The next day, 
the ducheſs in great aMiction accompanied her to a 
houſe which ſhe has now given her. This manſion 
will be immediately transformed into a monaſtery. 
Workmen are employed day and night, the grates are 
already fixed up. A party of nuns are arrived from 
a neighbouring convent .m order to form a fiſterhoot 
for the new cloifter, which the ducheſs is founding 
for her young friend ; for, not heing able to change 
her reſolution, Beatrice at leaſt is determined that 
Delia ſhall be in her neighbourhood. The prieſts are 
ordered to attend, every thing is prepared in haſte 
for this Jad ceremony: in fine, Delia will make this 
cruel ſacrifice without further delay, in a week ſhe 
will take the veil. This event has ſpread a gloom 
over all the caſtle ; Lancelot, eſpecially, who is paſ- 
ſionately fond of Delia, is inconſolable. Every one, 
J muſt confeſs, is of opinion, that you ought to do 
every thing to ſnatch Delia from her cloiſter, becauſe 
ſhe cannot pronounce an irrevocable vow before the 
<xpiration of à year; and as you have, in fact, no 
farther proſpect of becoming the huſband of Beatrice, 
you mult allow, did ybu but know Delia, that, after 
the ducheſs of Cleves, there does not exiſt an object 
CE Oo 1 85 more 
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268 THE KNIGHTS or 
more worthy of touching and fixing a, heart like 


yours, than herſelf.” During this diſcourſe Gerold 


= 


Was ſtruck with ſo much aſtoniſhment, that Barme- 


cide might have continued ſpeaking much longer 
without his having any deſire to interrupt him. The 
reader muſt recollect the count's adventure with Ar- 


moflede, and how the latter, taking advantage of his 
' miſtake, had made herſelf paſs for Delia; through 


this impoſture the count, being perſuaded that Delia 
was the moſt unworthy of her ſex, could not con- 
ceive the elevation of ſentiment attributed to her, or 
the real ſacrifice which . reſulted from it. Forced, 


however, to believe theſe poſitive facts, he imagined 
this young perſon, in ſpite of the depravation of her 


manners, had coneeived a. violent paſſion for him; 
but he was at a loſs to reconcile the mixture of love 
and piety which Barmecide had deſcribed, with the 
irregularity of her conduct, of which he had ſeen 
poſitive proofs. He was loſt in his reflections; 


"touched, however, in ſpite of himſelf, with the ſplen- 


did ſacrifice of which he was the object, he confidered 
it his duty to reſpect the reputation of a lady, whom 
repentance perhaps, as well as love, had driven to a 
cloiſter, and did not diſcloſe a word which could give 


Barmecide the leaſt ſuſpicion of the opinion he enter- 


7 ne of 
One perſon only in the palace (Oger the Dane) was 
able to clear up the count of Bavaria's miſtake rela- 


tive to the intereſting Delia; but being. confined to 
his bed for ſome days paſt on account of having ne- 


ae e had received in the late bat- 
tle, he was ſeriouſly indiſpoſed, and not in a ſituation 


"to converſe with his friends, or to take any part in 
the” tranſaCtions of the caſtle. Every, thing therefore 
concurred to prolong the miſtake of Gerold. _ 


The day on which Delia was to take the veil being 


arrived, Barmecide found means of executing a plan 
he had premeditated. Intereſting himſelf greatly in 


the 


A 


5 | . 


7 


the fate : of Delia, he was ſecretly afflicted at the 


count's inſenſibility; and this kind of hardhearted- 
neſs he attributed to his paſſion for the ducheſs. But 
at the ſame time he was perſuaded that the youth of 
Delia, and her enchanting beauty, would make the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon him; eſpecially ſhould he ſee 
her unexpectedly, and in fome ſtriking point of view. 
The count had been able to go out for two days paſt, 
and Barmecide conſtantly accompanied him on his 
walks. It was no difficult matter to lead him to De- 
ha's convent without his having the leaſt idea of it; 
for Gerold ſuppoſed the houſe was at a conſiderable 
diſtance, decade he was acquainted with none but 
that inhabited hy Armoflede. On entering the wood, 
the count perceived ſeveral horſes tied to the trees, 
with the frvires who were taking care of them. 
« Where can the knights be,” faid he, « to whom 
theſe horſes belong ??—< In that houſe,” anſwered 
Barmecide, pointing to the new monaſtery ; * let us 
go in,“ continued he, © we ſhall fee what could have 
brought together fo many perſons upon this ſpot.” 
Upon this he advanced towards the houſe, Gerold 
followed him z Barmecide, who, in concert with the 
ducheſs, had planned every thing beforehand, en- 
tered with the. count. They went acroſs a gallery 


which led to the chapel ; advancing a few paces, Bar- 


mecide opened a little door; Gerold paſſed through 
it with his friend, and found himſelf in a grated 
cloſet, which communicated with the chapel. The 
aſtoniſhed count beheld the knights and ladies of the 
covrt of Beatrice in-the chapel before him. He 
could not himſelf be ſeen, but he clearly diſtinguiſhed 
all the objects. about him ; and what ſtruck him moſt, 


was a large grate which was directly facing him, and 


which took up the whole width of the church; a 
black veil was drawn behind the grate. © Ah, Bar- 
mecide,” exclaimed the count, “ whither have you 
brought me?“. Pardon me, ſeignior,” returned 
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470 EE KNIGHTS or 
Barmecide, « T was deſirous you ſhould ſee the inno- 


cent victim who has devoted herſelf for your ſake.” 
Gerold was going to reply, when a ſignal, made in 


the nuns, choir, gave notice that Me e Was 


going to begin. SE 

The black curtain, however, Ai remalbet behind 
the grate; in a few moments an enchanting voice was 
heard, which ſung a hymn.— The touching ſtrains of 
that voice made Gerold ſtart, and Barmecide, ob- 
ſerving his emotion, ſaid: © I know that, according 
to cuſtom, it is the novice who muſt ſing at the pre- 
ſent inſtant ; but I am as much ſurpriſed as yourſelf at 
the wonderful' ſweetneſs of that voice, tor Delia 
never pretended to poſſeſs that enchanting talent, and 
no one has ever heard her ſing.” —& Juſt heaven!“ 


interrupted Gerold, „ what recollection does that 


voice revive Are you certain that is Delia's voice ?” 
As he ſpoke theſe words the curtain was drawn aſide, 
and the charming Delia, dreſſed in the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, advanced flowly towards the grate where 


Beatrice, all in tears, was waiting for her to give her 


the holy veil. Her youth, her beauty, the touching 
expreſſion of her countenance, the nobleneſs and mo- 
deſty of her mien, imparted ſuch a value to the ſa- 
_ erifice the was going to make, that no one who be- 
Held her could refrain from tears ; the church re- 
ſounded with one univerſal moan, —This expreſſion 
of public concern filled up the meaſure of Gerold's 
uneaſineſs; he could only, perceive the ſhape and part 
of the dreſs of Delia. "The prieſt, who attended 
her, being placed between the grated cloſet and her- 


ſelf, entirely hid her face; but when ſhe was near the 


grate the prieſt withdrew a few paces; Delia ad- 
vanced alone, and the count, having a full view of, 
her, aroſe with tranſport, crying out, Great God * 
it is ſhe !. it is Maria!“ On uttering theſe words, he 
funk down upon his ſeat, and fainted away. It was 
in * the ln and tender hearted Maria, who 


had 
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had taken refuge with her rival in hopes of intereſting, 
and rendering herſelf agreeable to her, and with a, 
view of being ſerviceable to Gerold. At the firſt 

private interview ſhe had with the ducheſs, ſhe had 
fallen at her feet and exclaimed, I am culpable and un- 


happy ! Beatrice wanted nothing more, the received 


her in her arms, aſked her no queſtions, and, after 
having had an opportunity of ſtudying her diſpoſition, 
conceived the tendereſt friendſhip for her. Maria 


had recourſe to no other fiction than aſſuming a bor- 


rowed name, and pretending to be born in the domi- 
nions of Gerold, the better to account for the at- 
tachment ſhe willingly confeſſed ſhe had for him. 
Every day ſhe had ſome intereſting particular to relate 
to the ducheſs concerning this. prince; ſhe had an in- 
exhauſtible collection of generous and beneficent ac- 
tions which he performed; ſhe introduced ſuch grace 
and ſentiment into theſe recitals, that had it not been 
for the arrival of Oliver, they would perhaps, in the 
courſe of time, have made ſome impreſſion upon the 
heart of Beatrice. In this manner did Maria cont 
| herſelf till the moment in which the count was taken 
priſoner ; then, trembling for his recovery, the threw 
aſtde all diſſimulation. On leaving his chamber ſhe 
repaired to the ducheſs, and throwing herſelf at her 


feet, declared her real name, made a ſincere confeſſion 


of her fault and misfortune, and related the vow ſhe 
had juſt been making, of ſhutting up herſelf for ever 
in a cloiſter. The dycheſs in vain endeavoured to 
perſuade her to change her reſolution, Maria was un- 
moveable ; the enthuſiaſm of her love and her piety 
perſuaded her that the life of Gerold was attached to 
the accompliſhment of this cruel ſacrifice, Thus was 
Beatrice obliged to give way to her prefling entreaties, 
ſecretly flattering herſelf, however, that Gerold, 
touched at this devotedneſs, would be able to find 
means of overcoming her ſcruples, and of tearing 
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Het from the monaſtery before ſhe had pronounced 


Ber laſt, vors. 


tereſting than ever, transferred, without 8 ſtruggle, 


by her example, expiated her firſt failing by thus 
— ; | making 


2 
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making reſiſtance to all the ſeduction of love; a ſe» 
duction which was now become more dangerous than 
ever, becauſe the paſſion was mutual. 

Since I quitted my native land, I have made an ex- 
curſion through the fine country of Cleves; I was 


then alone, and a perſecuted fugitive. I viſited the | 


monaſtery which ſtill bears the name of its intereſting 
founder, On contemplating this venerable and antique 
edifice, ſurrounded by a majeſtic foreſt, I recollected 
with compaſſion the misfortunes and the ſacrifice of 
Maria; but quickly the ſorrowful reflection of my- 
ſelf, ans my own ituation, compelled me to envy her 
fate, and I ceaſed to lament her, conſidering that at 


leaſt, in this deep Jaliende, if . : bad N aer, an 
aſylum, and a friend 1 


o 


CHAPTER, XXIX. 
* 2 4 C- F. 


La-paix, Alm il faut lui tout facrificr, 
- Ceſt le fruit precieux qui nait d'un vain laurier. 
Qu elle ſuive toujours le char de la victoire, 
— le vainqueur eſt en, et © Ae de ſa g loire. 
a a 5 Bur.coy. 


AS ſoon as the count of Bavaria's health was per- 


fectly reſtored, the ducheſs calling all her defenders 
in council, they aſſembled in a ſpacious hall to diſcuſs 
the terms of peace which ſhe ſhould propoſe to her 
vanquiſhed enemies. The king of Pannonia and the 


duke of Benevento ſpoke firſt, and maintained ar 


* At a nete diſtance from the caſtle of- Elbow lies a great convert 
of nuns. It is ſituatstin the midſt of 9 and is called Maria 
An Run; 5 that i is, Mary i in the Mood. 
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274 THE KNIGHTS OF 

the ducheſs, now having it in her power to give the 
law, ought to avail herſelf of this favourable occaſion 
of aggrandizing her dominions by requiring many ceſ- 


ſions, and among others that of the country border- 


ing on the duchy of Cleves, which belonged to the 

count of Bavaria. Axiana then began to ſpeak; and 
combated this ſpirit of conqueſt by enlarging upon 
the duties of juſtice and moderation; but feveral 
knights ſeconded the opinions of Theudon and Gri- 
maldo, and pretended, that the peace would not prove 


laſting, if the ducheſs did not deprive her enemies of 


the greater part of their power. Iſambard with great 
eloquence refuted all the reaſoning of this odious and 
too prevalent policy; after ſpeaking largely upon the 
ſubject, “ Finally,” ſaid he, „ maintain, that the 
ſole mean of rendering peace laſting and truly glori- 
ous is, to extirpate all the roots of hatred, to ſup- 
preſs all reſentments, and to afford the example of 
- generous moderation in proſperity (34).” This diſ- 
courſe was warmly applauded by all the French; for 


their firſt movement was always to admire. generoſity, - 


and to cheriſh with enthuſiaſm the noble ſentiments it 
inſpires. 'Theobald and Oger the Dane were of the 
ſame way of thinking : but Roger annexed a new mo- 
tion to his ſuffrage. « Sovereigns,” ſaid he, « ſhould 
eſpecially, in their treaties of peace, have regard to 


the public welfare, and the ſacred intereſts of huma- 


nity z it was thus that Charlemagne, in his treaties 
with the vanquiſhed Saxons, required no other con- 
dition than the abolition of their abominable ſacri- 


| fices; the enemies of. the ducheſs of Cleves, born in 


civilized countries, have, it is true, none of the hor- 


rible ſuperſtitions of theſe barbarians, but all theſe. 


| princes are deſpots, and may become tyrants. It 
ſeems to me that it would be worthy of the princeſs to 
oblige them to ena& wife and beneficent laws, ſimilar 


to thoſe which ſecure the happineſwof the ſubjects of 


Beatrice and Axiana.“ This idea was applauded by 
| - 7D 85 ſeveral 
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ſeveral young knights of his own age; but Oliver 
violently oppoſed it. To check proſcription and 


murder,“ ſaid he, “ is, I muſt allow, the worthieſt 
| uſe that can be made of power, and the happieſt con- 
ſequence. of victory; but thanks to heaven, the 
ducheſs of Cleves has not thefe monſtrous enormities 
to repreſs; all laws, that ſound morality does not 
condemn, are effentially good, if they ſuit the nation 
| which has adopted them. In the eye of reaſon, the 


| moſt perfect inſtitutes, thoſe of the duchy of Cleves,. 


for inſtance,, may have a thouſand inconveniences in- 


another country: climate, the habits and manners, 


the national character, muſt produce, among different 
nations, an eternal variety of governments. A peo- 
ple, that would impoſe its own laws upon other ſtates, 
would conceive a project at. once gigantic and puertte,. 
and diſplay nothing better than extravagant and ridi- 
culous tyranny. In a word, the experience of many 
es can alone atteſt the ſolidity of human-inftitutfofis. 
Th he ducheſs of Cleves has herſelf created overy* thi ng 
in her own dominions. In propoſing to the: Ane 
princes the conſtitution which is the work of her own: 
hands, can ſhe ſay, © Aboliſh your uſages, annul your 
laws, and take mine inſtead.? The form of govern-- 
ment Thave planned, and which F'propoſe to you, is 
the beſt; I have provided for every -contingency; I 


am certain of having attained the utmoſt degree of 


human perfection, and I declare that all who are of a 
contrary opinion are abſurd.” What language Is it 


poſſible to ſuppoſe the auguſt Beatrice could expreſs: 


| herſelf in a manner ſo little worthy of her ? Would: 
not ſuch ſentiments be abſurd in the mouth of the firſt 
legiſlator of Europe; of Charlemagne himſelf ?: Not- 


withſtanding his age and'experience, although he was: 


employed a great number of 8 upon his eapitula- 
ries, yet he never conſidered himſelf intitled to im- 


poſe them. even on his own nation; he only ventured 
to offer them, and ſubmit then to gener difcuffion. | 
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"it is Yea on, it is time, and not violence and 


r 


Pe, Rave mA one rational and ju tifiable way of 
1 ing it, which is, to maintain peace and plenty in 
7 ar. 


; "Pi all others in wildom, virtue, and proſperity.” 
li 


ver s diſcourſe was particularly approved. by Bea- 


trice. She was pleaſed with the ſtyle of frankneſs and 
liberty! which pervaded it; ſhe had too much great- 
; of mind not to deſpiſe flattery; and the lan- 
guage of truth in the mouth of Oliver ſounded {till 
more welcome in her ear, as it afforded her a new teſ- 
timony of his eſteem. At laſt ſhe herſelf ſpoke, to 
declare, that after havin attentively liſtened to the 
4 e counſels Which 1 — had been receiving, ſhe 
perſiſted in her intention 0: f offering her enemies 
Ne: 86 ee but © 25 condition, that of 
defr penſes of The war. The ducheſs 

; cloſe Ns her f eech INN a declaration of her moſt affec- 
utionate thanks to all t e knights. Defiring to eter- 
AIqmiſe, added ſhę, tb memory of my gratitude, I 
have. cauſed 2 marble column to be made, upon 
which are; engraved the. names of all my defenders. 
L This column. will be erected to-morrow at the entrance 
10 ThE > fora ſt; and ; the following inſeription will be 
ev et it: The laws of of | this country guarantee iti in- 
21 itauls From cuery kind * 775 ton. But hence eforward 
ener ga anale Strangers: W 55 repair to this column, 
: Ca ng protection and [ ſuccour, fb Hall find both at the court 


, Beatrice, obe neuer me can Prove herſelf to be the ob-. 


fes f Huf uſt perſecution, Two guards Keeping centi- 
mel doſe, by the column, ſhall be authoriſed to interro- 


gate: theſe unfortunate ugitives. T have thought I 


Ae better do honour to the heroes afſembled in 


; the; duchy of Cleves for the purpoſe of defending an 
oppreſſediſtranger, than. by imitatin ; their generoſity 


F 2 Far as it Jay as my power; and I am of opinion, 
that 


dominions, and to render the country ſuperior 


, md ow ff. cate 6 eos 
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that a column decorated with their illuſtrious names is 
well adapted to become the refuge of innocence and 
| misfortune *” Here Beatrice was'obliged to ſtop, to 
receive, in turn, the thanks of all the knights: after - 

wards, again addreſſing the aſſenibly, but with bluſh- 
ing embarraſſment, „All my defenders,” ſaid ſhe, 
« are alike illuſtrious and generous, and entitled to 


equal gratitude ; Iam ſenſible, that amongſt ſuch re- 


nowned warriors, their exploits would have been 
| ſimilar, had chance thrown. the fame advantage in 
their way. I am ſenſible too, that when a conqueror 
is proclaimed out of ſuch a liſt of heroes, it is the 
moſt fortunate who is crowned, and not the moſt va- 
liant. But ſince the laws of chivalry have conſe- 
crated this cuſtom; ſince they, whom fortune has 
moſt favoured in battle, receive from the hands of 
their noble rivals the palm of victory ; no one can be 
ſurpriſed at my offering to the Knights of the Swan 
a particular homage of gratitude.— The generous 


Iſambard has vanquiſhed the count of Thuringia, the 


moſt formidable, Gerold excepted, of all my ene- 
mies; and by the overthrow of the duke of Friuli, 
he has contributed to the ſucceſs of the laſt battle. 
What obligations have I not to his brother in arms ?— 
He has faved my life by expoſing his own. —He it is 
who formed the late plan of attack, and to whom I 
am indebted for vidory. Furthermore, it is he who, 
by making the count of Bavaria prifoner, has termi- 
nated the war.— All the knights who now hear me, 
have already awarded him the prize of that memor- 
able ay. To them it belongs likewiſe to diſpenſe 
glory ; their ſuffrage is the true recompenſe of a 


warrior; I do not pretend to confer any, I am only 


 defirous of fulfilling a duty, by manifeſting the ſen⸗ 
on * through:the foreſt of Cle ves, 1 locked for this 8 


from column; but it was no longer to be found! All I could learn 
concerning it was, that it had been tranſported into the country of 
Holſtein, or into Denmark. | 
| ſibility 
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ſibility with which I ought to be affected. I therefore | 


x declare, that, in imitation of the neighbouring 
princes, I am going to inſtitute in my dominions a par- 
ticular order of chivalry, of which I ſhall be myſelf 
the head. My ſubjects alone can be received into it; 
and IL ſhall grant it, without any regard to birth, to 
f _ as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves, by virtue, cou- 
e, and generoſity. This new inſtitution ſhall be 
alled the order of the Knights: of the Sun,. The 
17 n of the order will for ever recall its origin; the 
ribband ſhall be white, and the medal ſhall repreſent 


the emblem and device of Hambard and Oliver.“ At 


theſe words, the Knights of the Swan, much affected, 
made a low bow. At the ſame inſtant, Axiana, 
Theobald, Oger the Dane, Zemni, and all the 


French, applauded the meaſure with enthuſiaſm ; but 
the other knights kept a gloomy ſilence, and the ex- 
preſſion of diſcontent and indignation was viſible on 


their countenance. Several murmurs indeed were 
heard: this ill will, declared in ſo. open a manner, 
appeared to the r an act of extreme injuſtice; 
and the reſentment the felt diſſipated the embarraſl- 
ment ſhe had hitherto experienced. She aroſe with a 


calm and dignified air; I have fulfilled my duty, 
ſaid ſhe, «I retire from this auguſt aſſembly with 


great ſatisfaction.; to-morrow I ſhall inſtitute the or- 
der of the Knights of the Swan, and invite all thoſe 
- who with to attend the ceremony, to meet in this hall 
at ten o'clock in the morning.” On pronouncing 


theſe words, the ducheſs ſaluted the aſſembly, and 


withdrew. Accompanied-by Axiana and ſome other 
perſons, ſhe- immediately repaired to the. count. of 
Bavaria, whom ſhe found alone.: She informed him 
of her intentions relative to peace, and recommended 
him to ſign the treaty. The count liſtened to Beatrice 
| ** * LI and when ſhe had left off ſpeak⸗ 


by See Note 15. 
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ing, ee Your generoſity, madam,” ſaid he, „ touches 
me to the ſoul, yet does not aftoniſh me; although 
I ought indeed to expect to give up, by way of ran- 
ſom, that portion of my dominions which forms the 
limits of yours, 'Thoſe countries lying fo near the 
duchy of Cleves have been long in my eſtimation the 
moſt valuable of all my poſſeſſions I muſt now 
exile myſelf from them for ever ! They belong to 
you, madam, ſince you may command ine to reſign 
them; but you even diſdain to make the acquiſition. - 
And, at leaſt I ſhall have the pleaſure of diſpoſing of 
them in a manner that will prove agreeable to you, b 
conferring them on Barmecide ; and I ſhall confider 
myſelf as making a proper return to the friendſhip of 
that great man, by eſtabliſhing him near you.” At 
theſe words the princeſs was greatly touched; ſhe re- 
plied in terms expreſſive of what ſhe felt, and Ge- 
rold,' taking the paper ſhe preſented to him, figned 
the treaty of peace. Then Beatrice, declaring to the 
count that he was free, requeſted his friendſhip, pro- 
miſed him hers, and terminated this converſation, by 
giving him her hand with that grace and air of frank- 
neſs which gave ſuch luſtre to all her actions. Ge- 
rold received that hand with equal emotion and re- 
ſpect; he preſſed it between his own, and kifling it, 
was only able ro pronounce theſe words, Ab Madam! 
—At this moment Barmecide entered the room, and 
ſoon after the ducheſs retired. The count finding 
himſelf alone with his friend, informed him of every 
thing that had juſt been paſſing. Barmecide admired 
the moderation of Beatrice, and the generofity of 
Gerold; at the ſame time he poſitively refuſed the 
dominions the prince wiſhed him to accept; but the 
count, earneſtly prefling him, declared, that if he 
perſiſted in his refufal, he was reſolved to break all 
the tender ties of friendſhip which united them to- 
gether. „ At length,” continued he, «« I have no 
other expedient in my preſent condition to retrieve 
hs 15 N my 
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| heart, —lf 
yet recover my happineſs; z but even in that caſe 1 


hall not venture to teſide upon a oor ſo near this 


my a in the eyes of her whoſe good opinion 
will be even dearer to me than the moſt brilliant re- 
nown——in the eſtimation of her, from whom I am 
doomed to fly, becauſe I can never ſee her again 


with indifference, —Barmecide, take pity on a wretch- 


ed man I- Allow me the inexpreſſible Happineſs of 
doing an act which will appear generous to Beatrice, 
and in affording her the ſociety. of perſons who are 
dear to her, ſecures at the ſame time a. happy eſta- 


bliſhment to my friend, his wife, and her ſon.— Con- 


ſider, that Iam making no ſacrifice to you 5 ambition 
has never been my ruling pattion, and now it is en- 
tirely , extinguiſhed in this haraſſed and diſtracted 
MA be propitious to my vows, I may 


daigerous abode. The county of Bavaria ſhall be 


our aſylum; I will live far from Beatrice, and from 


every object that can recall her to my remembrance.— 


If Maria ſhould prove inflexible, I have. nothing far- 


ther to hope or fear.—lI ſhall have reſolution enough 


_ to. puniſh myſelf for her misf MAfOrtPN Gs, and my. own 
crime. Being the unhappy. object 0: 


2 terrible and 
ſublime facrifice,. a. guilty lover, a ſtill more guilty 
friend, unable to make reparation for theſe fatal er- 
rors, I ſhall at leaſt have the co to expiate 
them. — Ves, I call heaven to witneſs, =_ if Maria 
make the irrevocable vow, I will find out the virtu- 
,ous. Meinrad, and bury myſelf with him in his de- 
ſert. At theſe- words, the eyes of Barmecide ran 


over with tears, and Gerold redoubling his intreaties 


with new force, Barmecide at laſt accepted his gene- 


rous offer. The count then wrote to the ducheſs to 


inform her that the affair was finally terminated. He 


commiſſioned Barmecjde to deliver the note, and 


5 ing an ae ** en ee left the 
Place. 


\ 
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"CHAPTER XXX. 


THE CONCL USION, 


0 divine amitie, felicies porfaite l. 
8 movement de lame, ou I exces ſoit permis, 


, CT 0.0 . De @&,.0 


idele Pun coeur juſte, et paſſion du ſage, 


, Amitié! 4 que ton nom eduronne cet OUvrage. 
| | Vor ran T. 


THE infitution 5 the 3 of the Swan,. which 


the ducheſs had announced, had excited ſuch jealoufy 


among the knights, that on the ſame day the four 
ſons of duke Aimon, the duke of Bene vento, Aſtol- 
phus the paladin, and ſome others, took leave of 
Beatrice, and inſtantly departed. The king of Pan- 
nonia, diſſembling his dark reſentment, did not fol- 


low their example; he remained, although he was 


convinced, that the heart of the ducheſs was at 
length diſpoſed of; but he had only diſcovered a part 
of the ſecret, for he imagined her to be in love with 
lſambard. This miſtake was the reſult of many ob- 
ſervations which were naturally calculated to deceive 
a man of his diſpoſition. He had been aware, that 
Hambard might have pretended to the glory of conſo- 
ling the beautiful and illuſtrious Axiana for the loſs 
of her huſband. Yet Iſambard, far from endeavour- 
ing to ſecure ſo brilliant a conqueſt, had openly de- 
clared his paſſion for the ducheſs. Theudon could 
not conceive him to have made ſuch a ſacrifice without 
the certainty of being beloved by Beatrice; and in- 
deed, from that period eſpecially, he obſerved him to 
attract her attentions more remarkably than. ever. 


At the ſame time he perceived the {ame intimacy be- 


tween Iſambard and his brother in arms. Thence he 


ad that it was impoſfible they ſhould be ri- 
: vals; 


— 
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vals ; beſides, no one was ignorant that Oliver's me- 
lancholy aroſe from an unhappy paſſion, over which 
neither reaſon nor time could triumph. In fine, Oli- 
ver, always keeping by himſelf, and only manifeſting 
for Beatrice that admiration. which no one could re- 
fuſe her, paid her none of thoſe attentions which ei- 
ther declare or betray a paſſion. In converſing with 
her he had neither the affiduity, the earneſtneſs, nor 
the language, of a lover. From theſe reflections, 
Theudon, being entirely perſuaded of the mutual 
Paſſion of Beatrice and Iſambard, felt all the hatred 
and jealouſy which his ſoul was capable of containing. 
The amiable Axiana was under the like miſtake with 
Theudon ; ſhe alfo believed that Iſambard, being be- 
loved by the ducheſs, would ſhortly obtain her hand; 
but having been able to change the early paſſion ſhe 
had felt for the Knight of the Swan; into friendſhip, 
the earneſtly wiſhed for his happineſs; and, defirous 
of being a witneſs of it, had promiſed Beatrice not to 


leave her till after the rejoicings and feaſts on account 


of the peace, which were to- laſt ſeveral days. The 
youthful Roger, who was paſſionately in love with 
Axiana, obſerved with inexpreſſible joy events which 
ſeemed: to preſage the union of Beatrice and Iſam- 
bard. Being no longer in dread of ſo formidable a. 
rival, he cheriſhed-thoſe hopes, which, -in fact, were 
eventually realiſed. Barmecide had declared his in- 
tention of conducting the counteſs back to her domi- 
nions. This proof of attachment and reſpect he con- 
ſidered as her due, who had generouſly received his 


fugitive ſpouſe; Roger ſolicited with great ardour the 


permiſſion of adding likewiſe to the princeſs's eſcort, 
and he flattered himſelf he ſhould obtain it. The 


other knights, except the knights of the Swan, were 


about to return to the court of Charlemagne. Lan- 
celot, quite overcome with grief ſince the moment 
in which Maria had made herſelf known, bemoaned 
the fate of that intereſting victim of * and 
1 ; | oves. 
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love, and was not in a ſituation to reffect upon what 
was paſſing around him. Angilbert was more calm 
and more happy, and, notwithftanding his thoughts - 
were turned towards France, obſerved with intereſting 
curioſity the various fcenes to which he was witneſs, 
and was deſirous of feeing their denouement before 
his departure. . Oger the Dane, reftored to reafon and 
philoſophy, eagerly wiſhed to return to his cottage and 
to find his Chloe, and he intended taking his leave in 
a few days. Iſambard, full of trouble, love, and in- 
certitude, bereft of hope and undetermined in his de- 
ſigns, waited in ſilence the reſult of ſo many events. 
He dreaded to aſk Oliver any queftions ; he could ea- 
ſily diſcover his ſentiments, but could not ſee into his 
projects. As for the unhappy Oliver, he found him- 
ſelf in that terrible ſituation, in which all the move- 
ments of the heart are repreſſed and combated by 
duty and reaſon. The events of the day, together 
with all that bad taken place in the council, had fo 
powerful an effect upon him, that, finding himſelf 
not in a ſituation to take any part in a general con- 
verſation, and fearful of betraying his feelings, he 
avoided ſitting down to ſupper on the pretext of a 
violent headach. Retiring to his chamber, he gave 
himſelf up to the moſt diſtrefling train of reflection. 
The conduct of the ducheſs towards her enemies, and 
her defenders, the character of generoſity and great- 
neſs of mind which ſhe ſo eminently ſupported, and 
the late proofs he had received of her tenderneſs, had 
worked up his paſſion for her to its higheſt pitch. 
Yet he was enchanted without being ſeduced ; ho- 
nour and friendſhip ſtill held the fame empire over 
him; faithful to his vows, he was now more than 
ever ſenſible of the neceſfity of removing hence, but 
though he perſiſted in this defign, yet bis reſolution 
was accompanied with deſpair. He confidered Bea- 
trice ſatisfied and happy, indulging the ſoft illuſion, 
that the object of fo much love would never have the 

- courage 
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courage to break the ties of ſentiment and gratitude, 


and abandon her. He anticipated her aſtoniſhment, 

her affliction, and deſpair. He ſhnddered, yet with- 
out . ſhrinking from his reſolution, .“ Juft heaven,” 
cried he, „into what a gulph has my weaknefs and 
imprudence planged me] I muſt be then ungrateful 


and barbarous, in order not to be baſe and perjured! 


 —Dreadful ſituation, in which I can neither delude 
nor conquer myſelf; in which pafſion, and reaſon, 
preſerving an equal ſway, leave ſufficient ſtrength to 
virtue to intice me on, although ſhe has no longer the 


. * 2 Fa i- 


power of recompenſing me, or of holding out a ſin- 


le conſolation !—O Beatrice, in reward of your fa- 
yours and the ingenuous and affecting proofs of yout 
tenderneſs, I am going then to bid yon an eternal 
adieu — At leaſt the ſentiments of this diſtracted 


heart ſhall be made known to you. Alas | even in 


Fut. I dare not declare them in perſon. How 
all J have the power to tear myſelf from you, if 1 
once give way to the happineſs of telling you what I 
feel] but you ſhall find the fond confeſſions of my 


heart expreſſed in a letter which ſhall be delivered to 
you after my departure O how grateful will it prove 


to me to declare in that writing the whole extent of 
my paſſion! With what rapture will my trembling 


hand trace every word, every letter !—With what ra- 


pidity will the pages of this epiſtle be filled; and yet 
the time employed in writing it, will prove the laſt 

moment of happinefs in reſerve for e! 
While the unfortunate Knight of the Swan gave 
himſelf up to theſe painful leone: Beatrice, whoſe 
thoughts, projects, and proceedings, had eyer Oliver 
For their object, informed Zemni, that Theobald con- 
ſented to his union with his daughter; „ to-morrow,” 


added ſhe, „ after the ceremony of the inſtitution of 


the order of the, Swan, you may receive the hand of 
Sylvia; and although I have declared, that none but 
my own ſubjects are admiſſible into this new order, 

——— a 
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founded by gratitude to your benefactor, and mine, I 
ſhall, nevertheleſs, make an exception in your fa- 
vour; I can feel the delight you muſt experience on 
acquiring the 4 r of bearing the colours and device 
of Oliver !—Befides, the huſband of Sylvia can never 
be conſidered a ſtranger in the duchy of Cleves, and 
it is my duty to treat the fon of "Theobald as if he had 
been born in my own dominions. Go, Zemni, and 
conſult Oliver, I can. wiſh you happineſs —'tis he 
alone who can decide your fate; go and ſpeak to him; 
you will return this evening, and bring me his an- 
ſwer.“ At theſe words, Zemni, overcome with joy 
and gratitude, ran to Oliver's apartment ; he related 
all that Beatrice had been faying to him; and Oliver 
was deeply touched at the recital. He felt how greatly 

the ducheſs was delighted to laviſh her favours u 
| this young man, whoſe life he had faved, and who 
was ſo dearly and intimately connected with him. But 
proofs like theſe of the ingenuous and delicate tender- 
neſs of Beatrice, could only ſerve to aggravate his 
deſpair. Diffembling, however, the various 'ſenfa- 
tions with which he was agitated, he replied ro Zem- 
ni in. a calm and fatisfied manner; and was deſirous of 
going with him to thank the ducheſs immediately. 
Far Zemni ſtopped him, „One moment, 'ſeipnior,” 
ſaid he, “ intreat you not to make me undertake an 
engagement which muſt attach me to the duchy of 
Cieves, if you yourſelf be not decided to abide here. 
My gratitude to you is the firſt ſentiment of my heart, 
as well as my firſt duty: my glory depends upon ac- 
companying you, and love and fortune can contribute 
nothing to my happineſs if obliged to ſeparate from 
you.“ Oliver made no other reply than tenderly em- 
8 Zemni, and inviting him to attend him to 
wait upon the ducheſs. Zemni obeyed with joy, con- 
ſidering this invitation, as a tacit avowal of an inten- 
tion, Which Oliver would not yet openly declare: Of 
this he Was the more eafily perfuaded, inaſmuch- as 
| He 
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he had long .perceived the mutual paſſion of the 
ducheſs and Oliver. The two knights found Beatrice 


in the drawing-room. On ſeeing them enter, the | 


aroſe, and, accompanied by Theobald, led them into 
an adjacent cloſet. The interview was ſhort, Oliver 
ſpoke but little; but in a, manner which ſatisfied Bea- 
trice. On leaving him, ſhe reminded him, that the 
company met on the morrow at ten o'clock. * That 
day,” added ſhe, „will be one of the brighteſt of 
my life. I thall conſecrate it wholly to gratitude 
to the deareſt ſentiment of my heart.” '—Oliver, more 
confuſed and diſtracted than ever, retired i in haſte. 
He paſſed almoſt the whole night in an agitation 
which prevented him from going tobed, A deep de- 
JeCtion of mind. ſucceeding however to theſe violent 
Atruggles, he fell by degrees into a kind of dozing, 
brought on by the exhauſted ſtate of his ſpirits, 
-which, far from reſtoring them, only completed, as 
it were, their annihilation; a terrible kind of le- 
thargy, in which a perſon preſerves the ſenſation of 
his ills, without the aid of reaſon to moderate their 
_ exceſs; and in which tranſient but alarming dreams 
afford nothing but fad and frightful images. — The 
unfortunate Oliver, under this painful ſuſpenſion of 
his faculties, continually ſaw Iſambard, Celanira, and 
Beatrice, paſs before him as plaintive ſhades. . He 
' fancied he liſtened to deep groans, and the accents of 
.a menacing voice. He ſtarted, and frequently a con- 
vulſive interruption of his flumbers di ipated theſe 
. melancholy illuſions ;. but on recovering his faculties, 
he. was again the prey to one oppreſſive thought; 2 
hought which domineered over every other idea; 
t of its being his duty to leer Mer Beatrice to the ne- 

, mery of Celanira !—— 
At nine o'clock Oliver was at laſt rebiaved from this 
tate of anxiety. He heard a knocking at his door; 
it was Barmecide, who had juſt arrived at the caſtle. 


. informed Oliver * had brought, his, family: with 
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him, and that he had juſt come from the ducheſs's 


apartment, in which he had left Abaſſa and Mirva. 
4 We are come,” added he, „ to partake of the 
glory of the Knights of the Swan and the joy of Bea- 
trice; this charming princefs has revived us with the 
moſt touching ſenſibility ; I never ſaw her ſo amiable, 
iſo handſome, and fo ſplendidly clothed. She has juſt 
finiſhed drefling, ſhe has ſhown us the white ribband 
and the medal of the new order which ſhe this day 
inſtitutes.” © I ſhall be firſt decorated with it, ſaid 
ſhe; © theſe precious ornaments ſhall never be laid 
by, nor ſhould 1 wear a diadem with fo much pride.” 
As Barmecide finiſhed his relation, Mirva ſuddenly 
appeared, flew to the embrace of Oliver, and ſolicited 
him in the name of the ducheſs to repair to the draw- 
ing-room. Oliver haſtened to adjuft the diſorder of 
his garments ; Iſambard and Zemni came in queſt of 
him, and he accompanied them full of tender per- 
plexity. They informed him, that the king of Pan- 
nonia would not be- preſent at the feſtival; without 
expreſſing any anger or diſcontent, he had formed a 
pretext for abſence during the whole day, adding that 
he ſhould not return till the next morning. The 
Knights of the Swan entered the drawing-room a 
moment before the ducheſs; all the windows were 
open, the courts, the galleries, and the apartments, 
were crowded with the people and troops of the prin- 
ceſs. At length ſhe appeared. The palace immedi- 
_ ately reſounded with ſhouts of joy, acclamation, and 
_ applauſe. Beatrice, who was much affected, ſtopped 
in the middle of the drawing-room. Every eye was 


fixed upon her, and contemplated her with admiration - 


and ſurpriſe. A new kind of expreſſion was ob- 
ſervable in her face and mien, as brilliant as the daz- 


zling fplendor of her beauty. Sweetneſs of diſpoſi- 


tion and ſentiment was depicted in her looks; but at 
the ſame time an air of triumph and delight threw. a 
grace over her whole perſon, and rendered it more 


than 


+ 
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than ordinarily ſtriking. She had been uſually dreſſed 
in white, and wirh extreme ſimplicity, ever ſince the | 
arrival of the Knights of the Swan, and ſhe was now | 
arrayed for the firſt time in ſumptuous clothing. She 
. *worea gold brocade embroidered with pearls and eme- 
; ralds. © The white ribband and the medal of the or- 
der of the Swan, formed a graceful contraſt to thoſe - 
deep colours, which Beatrice had only choſen to ſet fy 
off to er advantage the new ornaments which 
love had rendered ſo dear to her. She advanced to a 
window, placed herſelf in a large balcony which over- bo 


looked the courts, and being there in the hearing of 
the people and foldiers, the read the treaty of peace, 5 
and afterwards made a ſpeech to announce the inſti- 8 
tution of the order of the Knights of the Swan, and 7 


the motives which had induced her to found it. When i 
ſhe left off ſpeaking, the people applauded with K 
tranſport, and at the fame inſtant all the ſoldiers ſung Tp 
the hes of Oliver. Tears of delight trickled down wy 
the ducheſs's cheek. She retired from the window; 
| ſhe perceived Oliver in a corner of the room, and al- 
though he uſed every effort to compoſe his counte- 
-- nance, the till obſerved upon it the impreſſion of the 
{fame ſentiments ſhe herſelf had felt. Beatrice giving 
notice ſhe was going to the chapel, called the Knights 
of the Swan, and leaning upon their arms, immedi- 
' ately left the room. She was accompanied by the 
other knights and all the ladies of the court. Oliver 
and Iſambard, almoſt equally diſtreſſed, walked. on in 
ſilence, when, after having paſſed through two apart- 
ments, they ſtarted from their reverie, remarking 
| that the ducheſs was taking a way different from that 
5 - which led to the chapel. Iſambard made an obſerva- 
| tion upon this, and Beatrice replied with a ſmile, that 
ſhe did not miſtake her way. She continued to walk 
on, ſhe ſtopped at the extremity of the veſtibule be- 
fore the doer of the gallery which had been | burnt butti 


erent "A maltitude-of workmen had been employed 5 mbr 
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day and night without intermiſſion in repairing it, but 
as the doors were always kept ſhut, no one had ſeen 


the inſide. The folding door opened on a ſudden ; toft 


and majeſtic muſic was now heard, and the ducheſs 
entered into the gallerys The decoration of this im- 
menſe apartment, which was at the ſame time ſimple 
and magnificent, was White and gold. But what was 
the emotion of the Knights of the Swan, and particu- 
larly Oliver, on obſerving the ceiling of the building 
covered with ee and decorated with their cy- 
phers and devices? The ducheſs turned towards Oli- 
ver: © It was nothing but juſtice,” ſaid ſhe, «© to 
conſecrate this gallery to you: here I ſa you walk 
over the burning beams, and paſs througli torrents 
of fire to haſten to my ſuccour! Here ſhall the 
Knights of the Swan be henceforward received; here 
in honour of heroiſm I ſhall give the enden and 
the dévice which you bave illuſtrated, and which 
ought "we ever to recall the remembrance of every 
virtue.” Ah madam,” ſaid Oliver with a low and 
broken voice, „ what new dangers affail, me here? 
How fhall I be able to preſerve even a Might, veſtige 
of reaſon ?—He ſtopped, —and Beatrice, who was 
equally happy and affected, replied only with a look 
of inexpreſſible tenderneſs. ' At the end of the gal- 
lery they came to the new chapel, which had been 
erected on the ſpot where Beatrice's apartment for- 
merly ſtood ; the company <:-. ed. "Phe ducheſs 
took her ſeat near the altar between Axiana and 
Abaſſa, and the ceremony began. The venerable 
Theobald, ſtanding forward the firſt, was decorated 


with the beer of the Swan; Beatrice, who revered 


her virtuous tutor as a father, obſerved no ceremony 
on his account ; ſhe would not fufter him according 
to the rules of etiquette to kneel before her, and on 


putting on the ribband of the order, the arôſe and 


embraced h'm. But as for Zenini and the others, 
ſhe followed the common uſages of chivalry, and on 
. the medal, ſhe always repeated the for- 
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mulary which ſhe conſeerated to theſe receptions, 


ſaying to each knight, Be valiant, beneficent, and genes 


rows, like theſe au 41 20 ore this emblem. 

The nuptials of 4emni and Sylvia terminated this 
intereſting ceremony, during which Oliver ſucceſſively 
experienced all the delicious and violent emotions, all 
the paſſionate and heart-rending ſenſations, which 
admiration, conſtraint, gratitude, and love approved 


by reaſon, but .combated by duty, could inſpire. On 


leaving the chapel, the company repaired to Axiana's 
pavilion, in which the ducheſs intended to dine; this 
magnificent building was decorated with new orna- 
ments. The front and the pilaſters were charged 
with ingenious inſcriptions to the glory of. Axiana, 
_ celebrating the virtues, and calling to mind the great 
actions of this illuſtrious heroine. In fine, while on 
«his day, Beatrice indulged the deareſt fentiments 


of her heart, and immortalized the ſervices, the ex- 


ploits, and the name of Oliver, ſhe at the ſame time 


bad availed herſelf of the opportunity of fulfilling the- 


duties of gratitude and friendſhip. 

When the repait was ended, Oliver, who was too 
much affected to take any part in the converſation, 
left the Pavilion, and walked into the foreſt. As ſoon 
as he found himſelf alone, his tears began to flow with 
bitternefs ; his mind became bewildered when he con- 
Kgered the facrifice he had fo ſolemnly vowed to make. 
| He could not bear the idea of deſtroying the pleaſing 
deluſion the ducheſs lay under, of robbing her of the 
confidence which her affection and kindneſs had given 
her a right to encourage, and of changing her joy into 
deſpair.  "[hefe tender conſiderations deprived him of 
all his reſolution. In a word ; pity, friendthip, love, 
and honour, confounded all his ideas by turns, deſtroy- 


ed all his projects, and tortured his wearied mind by | 


exciting new conflicts and new remorſe. Wrapped 
| up in theſe melancholy thoughts, he wandered in a 


diſtracted manner about the foreſt, when he perceived 
Barme- 
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nm Angilbert, and Lancelot, at two hundred 
paces diſtant, and who were advancing to meet him. 
Not being able to ſhun them, he joined the company, 
and Bermecide invited him to walk with them to the 
column, upon which Beatrice had cauſed the names 
of all her defenders to be engraved. At the turn of 
a road they met a ſquire helonging to the king of Pan- 
nonia, whe, on ſeeing Oliver, aſked him whether his 
brother in arms were in the foreſt or the caſtle. 
Oliver, being ſurpriſed at this queſtion, wiſhed, in 
turn, to know if the ſquire were charged with any 
E metſage from his maſter to Iſambard. « Yes, feig- 
nior, “ replied he, « have a note to deliver to him.” 
Give it me,“ returned Oliver; © I can eaſily gueſs 
its contents. Iſambard ſhall receive it in an inſtant, 


and I pledge myſelf in his name, that he will accept 


what is propoſed to him: tell your maſter I am going 
to look for Iſambard; make therefore no more in- 
quiry after him; in affairs of this kind all eclat ſhould 
be avoided. Go, and recommend to your maſter ſi- 
lence and diſcretion.” When the ſquire was gone, 
Oliver opened the note, and read, as he expected, a 
challenge for Iſambard. Theudon, in calling him 
out, named the place, and appointed the time on that 
very day at an hour before ſun-ſet. Oliver requeſted 
the three other knights not to mention this affair to 
any one, He, informed them he meant to conceal it 
from Iſambard, and to fight in his ftead ; and this 
would be the mare practicable, as being of the ſame 
height, and having the ſame arms, Pheudon would 
be unable to recogniſe him when his viſor was down. 
— The knights promiſed ſecrecy on condition th: t 
they were a: three prefent at the combat. They re- 
turned to the.palace, and Oliver went into the draw- 

ing room. His deportment was calm and ſerene, 
He informed his'friends, that, as Barmecide was going 
in the afternoon to take his oft leave of Gerold, 

who was ſetting off for 3 ke {howfd accompany 


2 him 
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bim part of the way. He promiſed to be back by 
ſupper time, and he now ſet out with Barmecide. 
Iſambard followed them to the grand flight of ſteps, 
and expreſſed a deſire to accompany him. Oliver ea- 
ſily perſuaded him he had better ſtay with the ducheſs, 
but on leaving him, he embraced him; a circum- 
ſtance which was unuſual when he left him but for a 
ſhort time only.— Oliver and Barmecide waited fome 
time on the ramparts for Angilbert and Lancelot, 
who at length rejoined them. "Theſe three friends 
again repeated their Jentiments, which they had al- 
ready ventured to declare reſpecting the combat in 
which Oliver was going to engage. « Conſider,” ſaid 
Barmecide, „that Ifambard will. certainly be diſſatis- 

fied with this generous artifice.” „ No,” returned 
Oliver, «I employ a ſtratagem it is true, but uſe no 
fraud. Are not Iſambard's enemies mine? When I 
diſcover them before him, have I not the right of com- 
bating the firſt? Beſides, believe me, my friends, 
that in the preſent caſe 4 act merely equitably; and 
do not diſturb, with ufelefs reflections, the ſoft tran- 
quillity which I now feel reviving in my -ſoul—in 
that ſoul which has been ſo long the prey of violent 
agitation !—T know not what happy preſenſion ſeems 
to re-eſtablith its long loft ſerenity ; give me leave 
to enjoy this pleaſing and new ſtate of mind. The 
three knights, ſurpriſed at this diſcourſe, looked at 
each other with aſtoniſhment, and niide no more 
reply. They had never heard the. Knight of the Swan 
ipeak with ſo much frankneſs on his ſituation ; and, 
in truth, Oliver, without knowing why, no longer | 
felt the neceflity, ; no longer experienced the defire, 
of diſſembling what he felt at the bottom of his heart 
At the entrance of the foreſt, they met their ſquires, 
who clad them in their armour; they had only a 
quarter of a league to go before they reached the 
appointed ſpot, and they arrived there in a few mi- 


nutes, Theudon accompanied by four ſquires was 
; Wait- 
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waiting for them. Barmecide cb up to him, 
informed him, he came with Angilbert and Lancelot 
only to be ſpectators of the combat; and ſhowing him 
Oliver, he added, ere 7s the Knight of the Szuan ready 
to receive the token of battle. The king made no, 
reply, but threw. down his glove, which Oliver took 

up. Then the. two foes, after having ſaluted the . 


conds, fell upon each other. They fought a conſi- 


derable time on horſe- back withous receiving any 
wounds; but Oliver's lance was ſhivered in pieces, 


and the king' s horſe fell in conſequence of a violent, 
ſhock which had juſt. taken place. In this ſhock 


Theudon's lance fell from ais hand; he cleared him- 
ſelf from his ſteed and drew bis ſword. Oliver 
ſpringing lightly from his horſe likewiſe drew his. 
At this inſtant he aſſailed Theudon with great im- 
petuoſity. The latter, ſurpriſed and ſtaggered, drew 
back a few paces. Oliver prefled him cloſely, dealt 
his blows upon him, gave him a mortal wound, and 


overthrew him expiring in the duſt. As ſoon as the 


enerous Oliver ſaw him fall, his firſt movement was 


to give him ſuccour; he approached him, Iheudon 


neld out his hand. Oliver, touched with compaſſion, 
threw aſide his ſword, and ſtooping down, was going. 


to lift up his vanquiched. foe; but the perfidious. 


Theudon, having a dagger concealed in his belt, ſud- 
denly drew it, and plunged it into the boſom of 
Oliver, who cried out as he fell, « thank heaven I 


have preſerved my friend from aflaflination.”—Bar-. 


mecidg and the other knights gave a terrible cry, and 
ruſhed towards the Knight of the Swan and his mur- 
derer. The latter had already breathed his laſt : 

and. the unhappy Oliver all bathed in blood ſeemed, 
to have but a few moments to live. His wound was 
bound up with handkerchiefs. A litter was made of 
the branches of trees, upon which he was laid. His 
diſtracted friends bore him in this manner to the 
caſtle. The ſquires belonging to the cxecrable Theu- 
don 
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don had endeavoured to make their efcape the mo- 
ment the affaflination took place, but the ſquires of 
the Knights ſecured their perfons, in order to produce 
ſtill farther- teſtimony of Oliver's victory, and the 
crime of Theudon. Oliver, however, appearing to 
recover a little, recommended his friends to go the 

back way to the palace, in order not to pals before 
the windows of the duchefs's apartment. 


They moved flowly forwards, and night had arrived 


before they reached the caſtle. On approaching: the 

court in which the pavilion of Oliver ſtood, they 
heard muſic and ſongs of joy, among which the name 
of Oliver was a thoufand times repeated; — The 
knights ſhuddered; and their anguifh- was increafed as 
they entered the court.— A brilſiant illumination dif- 


<< 


played the ſplendour: of the brighteft day-Hight; the 


walls were decorated with garlands of flowers, and! 
laurel wreaths were interwoven with the cyphers of 
the Knights of the Swan, which were traced upon the 
fronts of the buildings in characters of fire. Arr im- 
menſe multitude of troops and people filled the court, 
and the French and German ſoldiers, confounded in 
. the throng with the peafants of the neighbourhood, 


mixed their warlike ſongs with the rural ftrains of the 


villager, and danced to the united ſound of the mar- 


tial cymbal and ruſtic bagpipe. The knights, ob- 


| liged to traverſe this court, were aware of the terri- 
ble impreſſion the unexpected ſight of the dying-Oli- 
ver muſt: make upon this multitude: And, indeed, 

ſcarcely had the crowd caſt their eyes or the bloody 
litter, and the unhappy Knight of the Swan, than the 
moſt moving expreſſions of ſorrow ſucceeded rapidly 
to the noiſy demonſtrations of joy. On every ſide 
were heard the deepeſt groans, tlie moſt lamentable 


and piercing cries, aud the whole palace re- echoed the 


doleful ſound. Barmecide haſtened to ſend Angil- 
bert and Lancelot in queſt of ſurgeons, an to inform 


* ne the ducheſs of this tragical event, ſince 
| it 
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it was impoſſible to prepare them for its reception, or 


to announce it to them by degrees. In the mean 


chile, Oliver was carried to his apartment, Barmecide 


laid him on his couch, and afterwards fat down by 
his bed-ſide. Oliver perceiving the expreſſion of 
conſternation and grief upon his countenance, * My 


dear Barmecide,” ſaid he, © you will ſoon know the 


mmoſt ſecret of my heart z— then will you no longer 
lament my approaching end.” Barmecide was going 
fo reply; but the door opened, and Hambard, pale 
and breathleſs, appeared, and throwing himſelf into 
rhe arms of Oliver, cried. out with faltering accents, 
* Ah, what haſt thou done *—Ah, cruel friend, and 
this was forme !'—He could fay no more; his ſobs 
choaked his utterance. At this moment the ducheſs 
entered, accompanied by Zemni and the ſurgeons. 
Her expreſſive countenance feelingly announced the 
dreadful ſenſations of her heart; however, ſhe did 
not weep, ſhe was able to compoſe her looks, ſhe was 
miſtreſs of all the reſolution of which ſhe ſtood in 
need; being fearful of increaſing Oliver's danger by 
foftening him or throwing him into any violent emo- 
tion, ſhe requeſted Iſambard in a ſerious tone of. 


voice, to withdraw a moment from his friend's: bed, 


and calling her ſurgeons, “ their {&ill,” faid ſhe, „re- 
Heved the count of Bavaria, when his condition was 
ſuppoſed to de mortal; I flatter myſelf that the 
wounds of the generous Oliver are not ſo dangerous, 
and that it will be leſs difficult to reſtore lum to 


health.” After having uttered theſe words with a 


conſiderable degree of firmneſs, Beatrice left the 
room, and returned to her apartments; ſhe did not 
feclude herſelf there, but received the viſits of the two 
princeſſes, Theobald, Roger, Oger the Dane, and the 
French knights. All theſe admired and loved Oliver, 
and. their- company could not prove troubleſome to 
Beatrice, for ſhe now ceaſed to act under any conſtraint 


in their. preſence. She, felt a kind of. conſolation in 


no 
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no longer FRO under any neceſſity of diſguiüng Pe 
her ſentiments in favour of Oliver; ſhe was even 25 
deſirous, that every one ſhould know that the loved TW 
him, that ſhe was beloved again, and that he had re- af 
ſuſed her hand. Bathed in tears, and afflicted with fi 
the keeneſt anguiſh, ſhe enjoyed at leaſt the new al 
gratification of laying open her whole ſoul, of publicly 4. 
avowing a paſſion which ſhe had ſo. long diffembled. ju 
Although her grief was inexpreſſible, it was however h 
ſomewhat moderated by hope; the unfortunate Bea- : 
trice ſtill deluded herſelf reſpecting Oliver's condition, * 
and did not conſider the immediate danger of it. 0 
The ſurgeons, after having dreſſed his wound, in- al 
formed Iſambard and his other friends, that they tt 
ſhould take off the bandage on the next morning, be 
and that then they ſhould be able to judge of his 1 
condition. No one in the eaſtle retired to reſt. Iſam- * 
bard, Barmecide, Angilbert, Lancelot, and Zemni, * 
paſſed the night. in Oliver's apartment, and without tt 
ſpeaking or communicating their dreadful apprehen- K 
Hons. Iſambard's eyes were continually fixed on te 
Oliver - he looked at him with. wildneſs, he watched ql 

all his motions with. ſuch attention, that upon his W 
countenance was marked all that was expreſſed upon 3 
that of his dying friend. Ile neither reffected nor al 
thought, but he ſuffered and languiſhed with (him, tl 
and like him appeared to grow Wore, 4 decay, 2 nd t! 

to approach his laſt moments. At the firſt dawn of 8 
day tiè four ſquires, of the infamous Iheudon were f 
conducted by order of the duchels to the public tri- 55 
punal, over which Theobald preſided. There, in pre- | b 
ſence of the ſoldiers and people aſſembled together, h 
: was read with a loud voice the written and atteſted ti 
deelaration of the ſpectaton s of the combat. Ihis ſt 
writing eſtabliſhed the triumph of Oliver, his generoſi- 85 0 
ty, and the aſſaſſination committed by Theudon; the = 
{quires of. that monſter confirmed the truth of theſe . b 
ſad particulate. which produced ſuch an effect upon the = 


people, 
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people, that their indignation and reſentment extended 
even to themſelves, although they had not participated 
in their maſter's crime, and had even appeared to abhor 
it. The wiſdom of Theobald was able to calm this 
firſt movement of rage; the ſquires were diſmiſſed, 
and corududcted to the frontiers ; and the name of 7 
daſtardly king of Pannonia was eraſed from the co- 

lumn, which the ducheſs had erected. to the glory of 
her defenders. 

At ſeven the next morning, Oliver : a ſecond - 
viſit from the ſurgeons, who came to take off the firſt 
dreſſings from his wounds. Oliver was deſirous that 
all his friends, even Iſambard and Zemni, ſhould leave 
the room; and he made them promiſe not to return 
before he ſhould ſend for them. The ſurgeons exa- 
mined and dreſſed his wounds without uttering a ſingle 
word. When they had done, Oliver, looking at them 
with a kind and tranquil countenance, ſaid ; « I feel, 
that my cafe is mortal; but I am deeply intereſted in 
knowing, with exactneſs, how much longer I have yet 
to live, and you are in juſtice bound to anſwer me that 
queſtion without any kind of evaſion,” At theſe 
words the ſurgeons ſeemed confuſed, and replied in an 
equivocal manner ; but Oliver urged them ſo cloſely, 
and with ſuch firmneſs, that they at length declared, 
that. the duration of his life could not exceed that. of . 
the day. Oliver heard this ſentence without ſurpriſe 
or emotion; he charged the ſurgeons to go and in- 
form Rarmęeide and Lancelot of this, and to beg them, 

in his name, to communicate it to the princeſs, Iſam- 
bard and Zemui z © but, recommend to them,” added 
he, to allow me a few. minutes of uninterrupted ſoli- 
tude, which I want to conſecrate to religion.” The 
ſurgeons promiſed to execute his orders, and went out 
of the room, Oliver ſent for fa prieſt. After having 
with elevated. piety fulfilled. all; the, duties preſcribed 
by religion, he continued to conyerſe for a quarter, of- 
an hoar with this Prieſt, who.1 now-retired to an ad- 
2 . O73 Et jacent 
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jaeent chamber. Oliver called for the caſket which 


contained the- moſt precious objects he poſſeſſed; the 


lock of hair and golden chain, thofe affecting offer- 
ings of: Celanira, and the ſcarf of Witikind; which he 


new took: out of the box. Wretched is the man, 


ſaid he, «© who carries only bloody laurels to his 
grave-!—Henceforth, my glory and renown wilt be- 
long to thoſe only ho have loved me; this re- 
mains, and ſhall accompany me to the tomb! Fes, 


that ſearf ſhall be laid upon my breaſt. It was the 


reward of a generous action inſpired folely by huma- 


nity, and on which F now reflect with more delight, 
tllan on all the ff plendid triumphs acquired by arms!“ 


On faying this, Oliver placed the ſcarf upon his bed. 
Aſterwards he collected his mind; remaining in pro- 


found ſitence, and having ned: all his refolu- 
tion; he ſent: word to the: ducheſs and Iſambard, 228055 


he would be glad to ſee them. 


Lancelet and Harmecide had: diſcharged their me- 
lanchely common + the former was ſtill ſhut: up 
witty the unhappy Ifambard and Zemni, while Bar- 
mecide_was participating, in the duchefs's chamber, 
the grief” and terrour of- Ariana and: Abaffa, as they 


held the” haplets Beatrice in their arms, who” was 
ſtrug in dreadful con vulfions, and had juſt hadi a 


fainting fit: At- lengtit Barmecide, raking advantage 
of a moment of apparent calmnefs arifing from tire 


exhauſted ſtate of Ber frame; accofted Beatrice, and 


mentioned; that Oliver requeſted: to fee her. She 


ſtarted 3 and her tears, which kitherto had been 


checked, now ram apare down her chotks ; ſhe en- 
deavoured to riſe; but ſink down again uon her ſeat. 
4 Ah, madam, faid Barmeeide, « confider that Oli- 
ver expects: vu What? walk be the bitternefs of his 
laſt- moments + if te- mem ooh you. in this condition pw” 
Beatrice-made no reply;;” but, wiping away her tears, 
. got up; and bearing upon the arm off Barmeeide, went 
Fort oft he” room with _ dee es her as 


far 
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far as the door of Oliver's chamber, and leaving her 


there, he retired, and ſhe entered alone. Ifambard 


Was already in the room, and fitting by the bed-ſide, 
his perſon was half hidden by the curtains ; a glimpſe 
of his pale and torpid countenance was hardly to be 
| ſeen. The ducheſs advanced with faltering ſteps to- 
wards the bed, and funk down into a chair. Oliver 
had diſmiſſed all his attendants. A moment of ſilence 
took place. At laſt Oliggr began to ſpeak. I again 
fiad myſelf,“ ſaid he, “ between two objects which 
partake all the affections of my heart. I wiſh to make 
them depoſitaries of my laſt thoughts and my laſt 
vows.“ — On uttering theſe words, he took off the 
pearl necklace from his arm; and putting it into the 
caſket which contained Celanira's offerings, * in this 
folemn moment,“ continued he, « F may be allowed 
to unite the gifts of Celanira with the favours of 


Beatrice. I am defirous that my tomb, without in- 


feription or ornartient, may be placed at the foot of a 
fer vice tree, and that thefe precious tokens be for ever 
fuſpended on the branches. I furthermore wiſh' to 
carry with me to my grave the frarf of Witikind and 
the portrait of Celanira, let them both be laid in my 
coffin.— Here Oliver left off ſpeaking, and was an- 
fvered orfly by broken and ſtiſled groaus.—“ I know 
your geterous fouls,” returned he, “ and I am cer- 
tain titat the laſt defires'of your friend will nor Be for- 
gotten.“ — ( Yes;” cried” the ductiefs, “were it poſſi- 

e Beatrice could exiff en Otiver is no more, you 
would furely be obeyed 'P—A flood of tears accom- 
_ panieUtheſe words. Ofivet began to be agitared; and 

ke let his head fall back upor the pillow ; the duchefs 
Rudtlered, Her rears” ot a fidders ceaſed to flow. 
0 Doubt not of my refulution,“ returned ſhe, in a 
_ trembling bat earneſt? tone, “ I can force myſelf to 

any thing in _obertience to you, can even live if you 

command it.. Well,“ faid Oliver, „know then 
| that there is another with Feould venture yet to form, 


and 


. 
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which may again attach me to life? My eyes are fixed 
1158 the grave, I wait only till it opens to receive me, 
J ſolemnly vew—” Stop,“ interrupted Oliver, 
0 op; I have only another word to ſay; if you both 
perſiſti in your refuſal, you will haſten and imbitter my 
Jaſt moments.” At theſe words Iſambard and Beatrice 
fell upon their knees, and wept abundantly. Oliver 
took their hands, which he tinited! in his own. Live,“ 
ſaid he, to honour my memory; live together, the 
better to preſerve the recollection of your friend. Ah! 
it is in the diſtracted boſom of Iſambard that the tears 
of Beatrice ſhould fall; and who but Beatrice could 
ſhare or conceive the regret of Iſambard? Tender 
and elevated ſouls, 103 you I deliver, as a depoſit, the 5 
ſacred flame of love and friendſhip, that pure and ac 
tive flame, which will thortly be quenched i in my breaſt, 
O let it not exhale. away with my laſt breath ! receive 
it, let it be revived 1 in you, and I ſhall then not ceaſe 
to exiſt. But,” continued he, 2 feel my ſtrength. 
fail me—complete the gratification 'of all I with for, 
let my laſt looks 9 the rapturous ſight of ſo dear 
an unjon— I had in, falged the idea, that you would 
yield to the entreaty of your dying! friend; every thing 
Is prepared for the auguſt ceremony. In the name of 
every feeling which unites us all three together, let 
us loſe no more time.” The unfortunate ducheſs and 
the unhappy Iſambard were unable to make any reply; 
but Oliver, now perſuaded of their obedience, gave 
the fed ſignal. At the ſame inſtant the door 
opened, and the prieſt appeared, who, according to 
Oliver? directions, was already clad in the facred velt- 
ments of his order, and was accompanied by Theobald, 
Barmecide, Angilbert, Lancelot, and Zemni, who 
were to ſerve as witneſſes. Al the knights, in deep 
affliction, advanced forwards 1 in ſilence, and ſurround- 
ed Oliver's bed. The prieſt approached the couch, 
near which was ſpread a long and magnificent purple 


me Mick, Oliver had | received from] Beatrice. F He 
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took hold of the mantle, and on removing it diſcovered 
an altar which he had himſelf prepared'in the morning. 
Oliver entreated the mournful couple to approach the 
altar. The ducheſs preſſed one of Oliver's hands within 
her own: „ O thou, whom my heart had choſen for 
a huſband,” cried ſhe, « O, yet liſten to the voice of 
Beatrice, permit her to expreſs, for the laſt time, that 
invincible ſentiment, which neither thy death nor my 
own can annihilate, fince my foul is immortal]! That 
unhappy paffion is going 10 accompany thee to the 
grave, to mix with thy aſhes, to bury itſelf for ever, 
without being extin&.— Thou fhalt however be obey- 
* ed, thy ſacred will fhall be executed !—The care of 


Julfilling it is a duty which ſtil} attaches me to life. — 
O, may peace again poſſeſs thy generous ſoul !—Yes, 


thy friend, when deprived of a brother, ſhall find the 
tendereſt of fiſters in Beatrice And furely I ſhall 
_ diſcharge my duty, when it is Oliver who calls me to 
it!“ — “ Angel of comfort,” interrupted Oliver, with 


tranſport, '* adorable Beatrice, thy celeftial voice has 


ſoothed my keeneſt-anguith, an · chaſed away my re- 


morſe; ves, —it ſeems as if thou hadſt been reſtoring 


me to innocence and virtue. — Oliver pronounced 
thoſe words with an enthuſiaſm which revived his ſpi- 
rits; the palenefs of his faded cheeks diſappeared, his 
eyes ſparkled with new fire; and ſentiment and ſere- 


nity were at once expreſſed upon his countenance. 


The ducheſs contemplated him an inſtant with a kind 
> of ecſtaſy ; afterwards. obſerving his features change, 
and the colour. of his cheeks fade, ſhe roſe abruptly, 
and, lcaning on Theobald, advanced towards the altar. 
—— Oliver laid hold of the ſcarf of Witikind, which 
lay near him, and put it round his waiſt : O, Ce- 
Janira,” cried he, . I may now be allowed to reſume 


it, I am now worthy to wear it!“ After having ut- 


tered theſe words, Oliver joined his hands, and lifting 
them towards heaven, he continued in that attitude, 


wih looks affeCtingly expreſſive of fervour and cotitri- 


tion. 
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tion. When the ceremony was over, Iſambard haſ- 
tened to throw himſelf into the arms of his friend, 
and the unhappy ducheſs, who could hardly breathe, f 
and had nearly fainted, flowly approached the bed. 
Oliver held out his languid hand to her. 0, my 


ſiſter,” ſaid he, „ the wife of my friend, your 1 > 


lime virtue has now expiated all my errours.” On 

finithing thoſe words, his eyes half cloſed an uni- 
verſa] lamentation was heard throughout the * amber; 
a doleful cry eſcaped from the mouth of Iſambard 
Beatrice ſhuddered, ſhe endeavoured to lean towards 
the dying Oliver, and; ſinking into the arws of Theo- 
bald, fainted away. Oliver ſighed, he pronounced 
with feeble voice the names of Celanira and Beatrice. 
—Zemni, all bathed in tears, adminiſtered unavailing 

fuccour !—Ifambard held him in his arms, and prefſed 
him to his heart.—On a ſudden Oliver half opened 


bis languid eyes, he beheld and recogniſed his brother. 


Faithful friendſhip received his laſt look and his 
laſt ſentiment “ O, my friend,” ſaid he.—He then 
quietly reclined his head upon Hlambard's breaſt, Lis 
eyes cloſed for evet — he expired. 


- 


THE END 
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(1) AS long as Chivalry prevailed, it was a general 
cuſtom among the knights to make raſh and ſometimes 
very extravagant vows ; whether they were ſhut up in a 
place to defend it, or making attack upon another ; or 
whether in preſence of the enemy in the field, inviolable 
and indiſpenſable oaths were taken, obliging both the 
chiefs, and thoſe whom they commanded, to ſhed all 
their blood rather than abandon the intereſt of the ſtate. 
Beſides theſe general vows, it was cuſtomary to make 
particular ones, Loth in the army and elſewhere. Valour 
gave occaſion to many ſingular enterprites ; ſuch as bein 
the firſt to place an enſign upon the walls or the Light 
tower of a city during a ſiege ; throwing hiniſelf in the 
midſt of the enemy, and ſtriking the. firſt blow; and, 
in a word, in en this or that exploit, giving ſuch 
and ſuch a proof of boldneſs, and frequently of temerity, 
The moſt valid of all vows was that called the vow of 
the peacock or the pheaſant. The day on which a ſo- 
lemn engagement was to be made, a roaſted pheaſant or 
peacock, ornamented with its fineſt feathers, was carried 
by the ladies in a gold or ſilver diſh into the midſt of 
the aſſembly of knights, The bird was preſented to 
cach. of them, and cvery knight made his vow there- 
upon; and it was then ſet on a table, to be cut up and 
diltributed among all who were preſent. 25 
n an ancient poem, called The Vow of the Heron, we 
read of an carl of Saliſbury, in England, who, on the 

ED moment 
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moment of his departure to the army, beſeeched his 


miſtreſs, in an aſſembly, to place a finger of her beautifib 
Hand upon his right eye, ſo that it might. be quite cloſed. The 


lady inſtead of one applied two fingers, and the earl 
ſwore upon a heron (upon which other knights had 
made different. vows) not to open that eye till he had 
entered the French territory, in order to avenge Ed- 
ward the Third, and had combated Philip in a pitched: 


battle. Dyring the whole war, the earl would not allow 


himſelf to ſee with that eye, and all the army, which 


was witneſs to his exploits; likewiſe bore witneſs to his. 


fidelity in fulfilling his engagement. Du Gueſclin vowed 
to ſwallow but ous baſons of wine ſoup till he had com- 
bated a certain Englithman, who had given him a chal- 
Tenge. Laying fiege to Montcontour, he vowed nei- 
ther to eat nor undreſs himſelf till the place was taken. 
Another time he vowed to take no more ſuſtenance after 
the ſupper he was. going to eat, until he had ſallen in 


with the. Engliſh, in order to combat them. At the 


fiege of Brefliere, in Poictou, his ſquire made a vow to 


erect his maſter's banner, in the. courſe of the day, upon: 
the tower of that town, to cry out Du Gueſclin when he 
had. performed it, and to die rather thay fail in the at. 
o, a ſingular monument of this 


tempt. A few years | | 
cuſtom among the ancient knights was to be feen in 


France. Near the town of Moutiers, between Riez and: 
Senez, are two majeſtic: hills, which are ſeparated by a 


fpace of two hundred and fifty feet. From the fummit 
of one hill to that of the other was extended an iron 
chain, in the. middle of which hung a large ſtar of five 


paints, This was ſaid to be one of the uſual vows of 


the ages of chivalry : it was believed that ſome knight 
had ſworn to chain two mountains together, and that 


the ſtar was his device; and jt added, that the knight 
who made this vow was of the family of Blaccas. The 


town of Moutiers has blazoned its arms from this chain ; 


it bears azure, two hills argent, faſtened together by a 


chain; to which is ſuſpended a chain. Theſe vows were 
the more inviolable, as they were addrefſed to God. 
They had all of them the ſanction of religion, and it 
would have been held equally baſe and impious not to 
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accompliſh them : hence hiſtory does not afford an cx- 
ample of a knight who ever broke ſuch vows*. Death 
could alone hinder them from fulfilling ſo ſacred an 
engagement. 8 


(2) Giaffar the Barmecide, or ſon of Barmec, was 
in fact a very great man. He was born in Perſia, and 
became the vizier and favourite of the celebrated 
Aaron Alraſchid. F ſuppoſe in my tale, that his fa- 
mily was European, that his name was Barmecide only, 
and that he did not aſſume the name of Giaffar till 
after his misfortunes. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, 
that Aaron owed all the glory of his reign to the genius 
and virtues of his miniſter. Barmecide was adored by, 
the people he governed, and received from public grati- 

tude the fine Raname of generous. e 


(3) Aaron Alrafchid, the 25th caliph, was fon of 
Mahadi, of the 'race of the Abaflides. His father de- 
clared him his ſucceſſour, in prejudice of his eldeſt fon ;, 
hut Aaron, reſpeQing the rights of his brother Hadi. 
Mufa,. refuſed the ſceptre, and obtained an oath of fide- 
lity in his favour, on the part of all the grandees. "The 
new caliph was inſenſible of this benefit, and meditated 
the death of Aaron. But the mother of the ungrateful. 
Muſa, whom he had offended, cauſed him to be affaſh- 
nated, and Aaron was proclaimed caliph. This prince 
had great perfonal endowments, and was celebrated for 
his liberality, his taſte for the fine arts, and his patro- 
nage of men of talents. It is ſaid the Arabians invented 
algebra during his reign. Hiſtory farther informs us, 
that when Aaron went to war, he was attended by a 
tundred men of letters, whoſe- converſation afforded 
him relaxation under the toils of war. [See the Ency- 
clopedia, and the Hiſtory of the Arabians, by the Abbe de 
Marigni.] . | ; 

To the honour of our ſovereigns, as Mr. Gaillard ob- 
ſerves, it ſnould be publithed, that at this period there 
ſubſiſted a ſincere and perſonal friendſhip between two 


* Madame de Genlis is miſtaken in this. T. 
| | illuſtrious 
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. and heroic monarchs, one in the pew the 
other in the weſt; between the.caliph Aaron and Char- 
lemagne. Theſe two princes, who never met in their 
lives, had coriceived a mutual friendſhip for each other, 
from their reſpe@ive reputations ; a friendſhip far ſu. 
perior to all attachments ariſing from political and inte- 
relted* motives. 
kindneſs, even in the ſmalleſt concerns; their mutual 
Preſents, as to choice, time, or circumſtances, were ever 
marks of eſteem and pledges of amity, Many hiſto- 

rians aſſert, that the eliph ceded to Charlemagne, by 


way of gift, the 1 of Jeruſalem and the Holy 


Land, reſerving to himſelf only the title of his lieute. 
nant. 
both 'of them made verſes. 
the charms of poetry, that he would frequently weep 
at the recital of a beautiful compoſition; nor was he 
leſs alive to the charms of muſic ; he compoſed many 
of the tunes which at this day are in vogue in the caſl- 
Aaron particularly reſembled Charlemagne in acts of 


truth and juſtice: but is it poſſible for a, conqueror to 


be always juſt and true! A woman one day complained 


to him of having been aggrieved by his ſoldiers, Aaron. 
obſerved to her it was written in the Koran, that princes. 


waſted every country through, which their armies paſſed. . 


6 Ves, replied the oman, « and I have likewiſe read 
there, that the houſes of kings are deſtroyed on ac- 
count of their injultice.” 
hard reply,. and immediately ee] her wrongs. 
Aaron, as well as Charlema age, Was a. great alms- 


giver ; be died five years before the latter, in 8og, 


after a reign, of twenty-three years, and in the . 
ſeventh year of his 8. 48 the Hy ee vt Char 
| 8 ; 


(J) It 8 how that the firſt organ Sick was = 


in. Europe, was ſent to Charlemagne by the caliph 
Aaron. 
Krument, which i is entirely unknown to us. 


4 


They ſtrove to outdo each other in. 


Charlemagne and Aaron loved the fine arts, and 
Aaron was ſo ſenſible to. 


"The calip h approved of this 


I have only ſuperadded the origin of that in- 
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(5) The anſwer of Barmecide, when'the caliph was 
ſhutting the door, in arder to read a work upon the 
rights of man, is truly hiſtorical. But it is related only 
that he vas going to read with a ſage, without mentio 
being made of his name, and I have ſuppoſed that ſage 
to be Barmecide. EA 1 5 | X 
(6) Arichiſus, duke of Benevento, and an enemy to 
Charlemagne, died (as likewiſe did Romaldus, his eld- 
eſt ſon) leaving but one fon, named Grimaldo, then in 
the power of Charlemagne, to whom he had been deli- 
vered as a. hoſtage. Charlemagne had (what were 
then called) well founded rights to the duchy of Be- 
nevento, and the Beneventines wiſhed him to rule over 
them; but Charlemagne reſtored Grimaldo both his 
liberty and dominions. He ventured, ſays: his hiſto- 
rian, on obſerving the extent to which the power of in- 
juries was carried in the world, to truſt likewiſe-in the 
power of fayours. Grimaldo, touched at the generoſity 
of that prince, endeavoured to render himſelf worthy of 
it, and the emperor could not boaſt of a more faithful 
ſubject, He fought againit the enemies of Charlemagne, 
againſt Adalgiſe, though his brother-in-law (he had mar- 
ried a ſiſter of the latter), and the Greeks, and with 
equal ardor and fucceſs. After the defeat of Adalgiſe, 
hiſtory makes no farther mention of him. It was be- 
leved that after this he retired to Conſtantinople, where 
he lived and died in obſcurity. L | 
(7) There was really a king-of the name of Theu- 
don, who lived at that period; he was one of the petty 
monarchs of Pannonia. Hiſtory repreſents this prince 
ſuch as 1 deſcribe him; he was ambitious, deceitſul, 
hypocritical, but eminent for military talents; he turn- 
ed chriſtian to pleaſe Charlemagne, and afterwards be- 
trayed him. Pannonia was what is now called Hungary 
and Auſtria. TE „„ 8 
Duke Aimon was a relation or ally of Charlemagne, 
with whom, according to the old chronicles, he had 
many diſputes. His four ſons were named Renold, 
Richard, er Richardet, Alard, and Guichard; the 
eldeſt 
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eldeſt and moſt celebrated of whom was the renowned 1 

Renold, of Montauban. "Theſe four brothers, ſay the 

romances, all rode upon one horſe, which was called 4 
( 

I 

| 


Bayard. Bayle ſays, that Renold, whoſe name was ſo 
famous in romance and poeſy, ſuffered martyrdom, 
and that the church of St. Reneld, at Cologne, was de. 
dicated to him. | 5 
(8) Amalberga, who has been canonized, was a | 
young and beautiful lady of the court ef Charlemagne. MW 
That prince fell in love with her, and the virtue of 
Amalberga was proof againſt the ſuit of the moſt amia- | 
ble man, and greateſt hero of his time. Hiſtory tells | 
us, that being ane day on the balcony, and perceiving 
the emperor approaching, the threw herſelf from it, in 
order to avoid an interview, which ſhe apprehended 
might be dangerous, and broke her arm in the fall. She 
at laſt retired to a convent, where the ended her days, 
* [See the Hiftory ef Charlemagne. } Be 


(9) The duke of Spolqtto, Henry duke of Friuli, 
Hartrad count of Thuringia, are rcal perſonages of 
| thoſe times. The latter was concerned in a great con- 

* ſpiracy againſt Charlemagne. | | 

| Conſtantine Porphirogenitus, fon of the empreſs Irene, 

was to have married Rotruda, one of the daughters ot 

Charlemagne, and the emperor having broken off the 

marriage, Coxſtantine joined his own ns, e to that 
of Adalgiſe, but without any ſucceſs. 


= | (10) The idea of this fabulons plant is not of my 
Wo own invention; 1 found it in Bomare's dictionary of 
natural hiſtory. The following is the defcription given 
by that naturaliſt : * Baaras, the name of a plant found 
4 upon mount Libanus in Syria. Jotephus, the hiſtorian, | 
ſays it ſhines during the night like a ſmall taper ; that 
its light goes out by day; that its leaves, when wrapped 
up in a handkerchief, get out of it, and quickly diſap- 
| pear : that this plant is beſet by demons ; that it has 
=. the power of changing all metals into gold, for which 
j reaſon it is called, by the hin. Ae golden 585 
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that it deſtroys the perſon who gathers it, if proper 
precautions be not taken, and theſe unhappily are not 


known; that it is nouriſhed by bitumen; that its 


odour is ſuffocating, when it is plucked ; and that 
it mult be looked for in places planted with cedar 


* "Trek. 


(11) Hiſtory informs us hat Aaron give the hand of 
his ſiſter Abaſſa to Barmecide on this ſtrange condition, 
and that he conſented to the marriage, in order to ſee 
two perſons he loved at the ſame time; and likewiſe told 


Barmecide that if the princeſs was not his ſiſter, he would 


himſelf marry her. See the Hiſtory of the Arabiane, by th: 
Abbe de Marigni. } | | | 


( 12) We learn from hiſtory that Barmecide, notwith- 


| ſtanding the watchfulneſs of the caliph, had a ſon by 


Abaſſa, whom he ſent privately to Mecca. 


(13)'As neither the dead nor the living, not tyrants 
even, thould be calumniated, in any work whatever ; 
far from having added to the atrocity of this act, I have 
diminiſhed the horrour of it. The following is the hif- 
torical fact: The caliph, on diſcovering the ſecret com- 
merce of Barmecide and Abaifa, ordered the mafficre 
of his grand vizier, and all the Barmecides. Forty per- 
ſons, it is ſaid, who compoſed the whole family, were 


deſtroyed. The flave, charged with the aſſaſſination of 


the vizaer, was much inclined to fave him: © I will go,” 
ſaid he, “ to the caliph, and announce thy death: it he 
aſk me no queſtions, I will return and procure thy eſ- 
cape ; but if he aſk to ſee thy head, thou mult then ſub- 
mit to the ſentence.” The execrable tyrant ordered the 


head of Barmecide to be brought him, and the flave 


Pn 6* As to the princeſs Aball.e, ſome ſay 


the was ſhut up in a dungeon, where the died with grief; 


others, that ſhe was only baniſhed from court, and was 


reduced to the moſt miſerable condition ; that many 
years after, a lady making her a preſent of five hundred 


drachmas, it afforded her as much delight as if the 
had been reſtored to her former tate, Abaſſa had much 


wit, 


— — — Ronan 2 
- — — 
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wit, and made good verſes. [See the Hiftory of the Ara- 


3 4) Barmecide was in reality idolized by the nation, 
And his death occaſioned violent and univerſal ſorrow. 
The caliph perceiving, that there were no bounds to this 


zuſt regrets publiſhes an edigt which. forbad, under pain 
of death, the name of Barmecidc to be uttered, or any 


mention to be made of him. An old man braved this 


prohibition, and at the very gates of the palace recited a 
copy of verſes in the praiſe of Barmecide. The caliph, 


| ſurpriſed at his boldneſs, ordered him to be brought into 
| his preſence 3 he afked him what could have encouraged 


ſuch exceſlive temerity. © Gratitude,” replied the old 
man; © Barmecide was my benefactor.“ „ Well,” 
returned the caliph, „I will henceforth be thy -bene- 


factor like wiſe; ons my name in the place of 


Barmecide's.“ C n ſaying this, he gave him a magnih- 


cent, cup of pure gold. 0 Barmecide,” exclaimed 


the old man, © it is ſtill ta thee that I am indebted. for 


this preſent z- even after thy death. I receive thy be- 


nefactions !—how then ſhall I be made to forget thee ?” 


Fe „In theſe ages there really exiſted a ducheſs of 


Cleves, of the name of Beatrice. Hi ſtory informs us, 
that the neighbouring princes perſecu ed and belieged 
her: that he was delivered by a brave French knight, 
named Trelie, and that the married her benefactor. 


- This knight bore a ſwan upon his buckler, and the du- 


cheſs inftituted the order of /he Knights of the Swan. Theſe 
particulars I have found in the Encyclopedia, under the 
article of Knights of the Swan ; and. this article it was 
whieh furniſhed me with the idea of my tale, as well as 
its title. I have ſince found in another work, written 


an hundred and fifty years ago, and intitled, The 'Impo/- 


ture of the Devils, an old fabi lous tradition, founded upon 
the hiſtorical trait we have juſt mentioned. The author 
of this work, wbo was phyſician to the ducheſs of Cleves, 


relates, that ancient manuſcripts aſcribed a miraculous 


origin to the dukes. of Cleves, and thus he relates the 


tradition: * The ſole remaining heir to the duchy was 


TEE | a prin- 


* * 


cc FE SIR LOL pots gi 


a princeſs ; one day, as ſhe was walking upon the banks 
of the river, ſhe perceived a beautiful little veſſel drawn 
by a noble ſwan. The princeſs remained motionleſs with 
ſurpriſe ; but her aſtoniſhment was doubled when ſhe 
beheld the veſſel making toward the ſhore, and ſtopping 
near the ſpot where ſhe ſtood. A young knight came 
out of the bark, and the veſſel diſappeared. The knight 
conducted the princeſs to her caſtle. This wonderfuP- 
ſtranger received the name of the Knight of the Swan, and 
the princeſs married him. This pair were perfectly 


happy for two years ; but at the expiration of that time, 


the Knight of the Swan fell into a deep melancholy ; 
and one morning when he was walking on the banks of 
the river, the veſſel and the ſwan again made their ap- 
pearance; the knight ſtepped on board, and the veſſel 
diſappeared for ever.” The author, who gives this 
relation, gravely adds, that he does not certify the truth of 
it; „ but one thing is certain,” ſays he, that the caſ- 
tle is ſtill full of monuments, which atteſt the exiſtence 
of a Knight of the Swan. Upon the towers are ſculp- 
_ tured repreſentations of that bird, and the old hangings 
repreſent the armours of chivalry, bearing a ſwan as 
an emblem,”” &c. 


(16) This ancient caſtle ſtill exiſts at one of the ex- 
tremities of the pleaſant city of Cleves. I paſſed through 
that place a year ago, and viſited the habitation of Bea- 
trice ; ſome parts of the caſtle have been rebuilt, but 
moſt of the ancient apartments and the. antique roofs 
ſtill ſubſiſt. I rectified upon the ſpot the deſcription I 
give in my romance, and therefore it is exact; but I 
could not make mention of the charming Engliſh garden 
which has been planted around the caſtle upon the ſlope 
of the mountain, and which is the moſt agreeable and 
pictureſque I have ever ſeen of the kind. This delight- 
ful habitation was the reſidence of the governour of the 
city. 1 walked for two hours over the gardens, and I 
felt that it was there I ſhould have written the hiſtory 
of the Knights of the Swan, and the ducheſs of Cleves. 
That nothing ſhould be wanting to the agreeable- 
neſs of this caſtle, it is ſituate at the extremity of @ 

Vor. II. _— P handſome 
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handſome city, in a country remarkable for its fer- 


rility, and the beauty of its woods, plantations, and 
Walks. Sh ; | | : i uy 


(17) Beatrice in coming ont to meet the knights acted 
conformably to the cuſtoms of her time. We read 
in Perceforeſt, ſays Mr. de Ste. Palaye,. of a' queen, 
although juſt recovered from ſickneſs, ſetting out to 
meet a poor but brave and virtuous knight, who came 


to pay her a viſit. Mr. de Ste. Palaye mentions other 


inſtances of this-kind. | 
(18) Knights only had the right of wearing rich fors, 


ſuch as the vair, the ermine, the menu-vair. Other furs 
of a more common kind were - reſerved for the ſquires. 
Scarlet, and all ſorts of red colours were appropriated 
to the knights, becauſe, ſays Mr. de Ste. Palaye, of their 
ſplendour and excellence. 'The colour is preſerved in 
the dreſſes of ſuperior magiſtrates and doctors. It may 
beſides be obſerved, that the liberality of the ducheſs 
towards her defenders was ſo much the more natural, 
as it · was at that time a law. of hoſpitality, and that the 
knights were always magnificently treated and main- 


tained, and loaded with preſents by the princes with whom 


they ſojourned. See in Froiſſart the particulars of the 


exceſſive liberality of the count de Foix to the knights 


who viſited at his court. 


419) It was, as I have already faid, the indiſpenſable 
duty of a knight, to ſuccour all the unfortunate, and 
to devote bimielf particularly to the defence of oppreſſed 
women. Boucicaut inſtituted an order of chivalry under 


the name of the bite lady of the green ſhield, in order to 


force reſtitution to be made to all ladies whoſe eſtates 
had been taken from them by violence in recent wars. 


I could cite a multitude of inſtances of this kind, but 


wiſhing to write a note, and not a book on this ſub- 
ect, I confine myſelf to the relation of a few traits only; 
the following one is taken from the memoirs of an- 
cient chivalry of Mr. de Ste. Palaye. I. have re- 


5 trenched 


a 


copied. | | , . 
A faction known under the name of the Jacquerie, at 
firſt taking its riſe in the dioceſe of Beauvais, ſoon ex- 


trenched ſome particulars, but what I extract is literally 


tended itſelf to the provinces, and made a league againſt 


the order of knighthood, and all the nobility. More 
than a hundred thouſand plebeians and peaſants taking 
arms, reſolving to exterminate the nobles, ravaged the 
country, burned the caſtles, and put the Enights, the 
ſquires, and all the gentry to the ſword, without ſparing 
even women and children. The better to ſignalize an 


inveterate hatred againſt all the nobility, and as if. it 


were to inſult the gentleneſs and humanity of chivalry, 
they gave the name of virtue to the moſt brutal ferocity 
and barbarous cruelty *. The ducheſs of Normandy, 
wife of the regent, the ducheſs of Orleans, and three 
hundred ladies, were at Meaux, and not in a ſtate of ſe- 
curity : ſome detachments of theſe furious wretches, 
joined by others, ſallying forth from Paris and its 
neighbourhood, thought, themſelves ſure of ſeizing a 
prey, which they imagined could not eſcape them. 'The 
inhabitants had opened their gates, and in concert with 
this factious rabble, had driven the ladies and their at- 
tendants to take refuge in the place called the market of 
Meaux ; a poſt divided from the town by the river Marne. 


The danger was extreme; and there were no exceſſes - 


which were not to be dreaded from theſe turbulent bands. 
The count de Foix, and the captal de Buch, who at this 
time were on their return from Pruſſia, heard of this ſad: 
news at Chalons. Although they had only ſixty lances, 
that is to ſay, ſixty knights with their ordinary atten- 
dants, they inſtantly determined to go and join the ſmall 
number of the defenders of the fortreſs of Meaux. The 
honour of the ladies did not allow the count de Foix to 
reflect upon the danger of the enterpriſe, or the captal de 
Buch to conſider that be was an Engliſhman ; he ea- 
gerly availed himſelf of the liberty which the truce be- 


* IT ought here to repeat, that this paſſage is faithfully” copied. 
See the edition in 3 vols, printed in the year 1781, vol. 1, page 
I98, and what follows. | 2 Fr TER 
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tween France and England afforded him, to gratify a a 
ſentiment more powerful in the heart of a,knight than 
| national enmity. - Theſe two heroes with their little 
[ troop repaired to Meaux, and marched' againſt the ene- 
| my. 'The knights cut their way through the hoſtile. 
| ranks, flew ſeven thouſand men, diſperſed the reſt, and 
| returned in triumph to the ladies, whom they delivered, 
&c. vol. 1, page 199, and what follows. . 
This generoſity towards women was not peculiar to 
France and England; it was univerſal through all Eu- 
rope, and even in earlier times it prevailed among the 
leaſt civilized nations. The north was the cradle of chi- 
valry ſays Mr. Mallet; all the monuments of the an- 
cient Scandinavia evince it; in theſe monuments the taſte 
for chivalry, as in its bud, is to be ſeen ; the hiſtory of 
other nations repreſents it as unfolding itſelf and ſpread- 
ing into Spain, France, Italy, and England, with the 
people of the north who eſtabliſhed themſelves there. 
Wherever we open the old hiſtories of the north, we 
ſhall read of the feats of knights of equal gallantry and 
prowefs, A Swediſh prince had a daughter of rare 
beauty, named Thora; ſhe was carried away by vio- 
lence. Her father publiſhed in all the neighbouring 
ſtates, that he who conquered the raviſher of Thora 
ſhould obtain her hand, of whatever condition he might. 
be. The youthful Regner delivered the ſair captive, 
and married her. Thora afterwards dying, Regner mar- 
ried a young ſhepherdeſs named Aſlanga, whom he raiſed 
to the throne. Harold the fine haired, king of a part of 
Norway, fell in love with a young girl named Gida, and 
aſked her in marriage; but ſhe replied, that in order to 
merit her heart, he muſt ſignalize himſelf by more glo- 
rious exploits than he had yet atchieved ; and that ſhe 
ſhould not conſider him worthy of her until he had ſub- 
dued all Norway. Harold ſwore to take no farther 
care of his hair till he bad completed the conqueſt of 
that country, nor did he marry Gida before he had 
brought the whole kingdom into ſubjection. Theſe facts, 
and a thouſand others of the kind, appear to be well 
authenticated; but (continues Mr. Mallet) it ſignifies 
little whether they be true or not; it is ſufficient to give 
8 Us 
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us an idea of the manners of thoſe times, that theſe _ 
_ chronicles are written by men well informed in the 
hiſtory and cuſtoms of their country. [ Hiftory of Den- 
mar, by Mr. Mallet *.} . | ; 
It was by their elevated ſentiments and irreproacha- 
ble conduct, that the women of thoſe days acquired 
ſuch an empire. The laws of chivalry, ſays Mr. de Ste. 
Palaye, which forbad ſlandering the ladies, obliged them 
to have particular regard to the decency of their own 
conduct; and in order to be reſpected, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould firſt-learn to reſpe&t themſelves. But, if 
by an oppoſite conduct they gave cauſe of juſt cenſure, 
they had always to apprehend ſome knight at hand, who 
would call them to an account for their behaviour. The 
chevalier de la Tour, in ſome inſtructions he addreſſes 
to his daughters, towards the year 1391, makes mention 
of a knight of his time, who, paſſing by caſtles inhabited 
by ladies, marked with infamy the abode of thoſe fe- 
males, who were not worthy to receive loyal knights pus ſu- 
ing honour aud virtue; and on ſuch as merited public eſ- 
teem, he laviſhed his praiſes. The ſame writer mentions, 
that in a grand aſſembly, tbe good nights placed a lady of 
inferiour condition, but of good reputation, above a lady of 
high rank, becauſe the latter was. blafmee de fon honneur : 
that is to ſay, of bad repute. | 
A man may run into many follies for a worthleſs wo- 
man, but can only achieve great actions for her who is 
capable of inſpiring great ſentiments. 


(20) I know of no governments purely democratic, 
but in the ſmaller cantons of Switzerland; and I know 
of no places where tyranny exerciſes a more arbitrary 
oppreſſive ſway. There, although no ſumptuary laws 
exiſt; yet, if people appear in public dreſſed in a better 
garb than the rude manufactory of the country, they 
are inſulted. There, if a man think fit to embelliſh his 
houſe or garden, or conſtruct a dwelling more remarka- 


This hiſtory, containing nine volumes, is written with much 
ſagacity; it abounds in curious and intereſting inquiries, and gives 
a clear idea of the hiſtory of the northern nations, la 
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ble than thoſe of his neighbours, the ſovereign people raſe or 
burn his honſe, and cut down his plantatrons. There, 
jf a magiſtrate give offence, the people riſe, and ſeize 
and hang him without any formality of law; for pepu- 
lar juſtice is very expeditions. The Landamtmann of 
Zug was executed in this manner two years before the 
French revolntion, and ſuch examples are very frequent. 
It is true, that, after the death of this magiſtrate, the 
people found out that the unfortunate man was innocent, 
and they honoured him with a handſome funeral. In fine, 
che almighty people of theſe ſmall democratic cantons 
have but one diſtin idea, which is, they that are the 

' firongeſt are the maſters; and they very naturally conclude 
thence, that their will is the only ſacred law, and that 
every thing ſhould yield to it. The extravagant pride, 
which this perſuaſion creates, gives them a ſovereign 
contempt for all ſtrangers ; thus, none can have the 
Honour of being naturalized in theſe little cantons, or 
even to purchaſe an eſtate there ; and, in no country are 
ſtrangers ſo ill treated by the inhabitants. In the public 
markets, for inſtance, they are made to pay at leaſt the 
double of its value for every article; if their ſervants 
duiſpute the price, they are told, that ſtrangers are not 
allowed to haggle; and if they give the money which 
is aſked, without making any difficulty, the other buy- 
ers complain, that ſuch prodigality raiſes the price of 
things. - In ſuch a predicament a ſtranger is at a loſs 
how to act. While ] lament theſe abuſes, EF am not the 
leſs ſtruck with admiration and reſpe& for a country, 
the other cantons of which are fo praiſe-worthy on ac- 
count of their laws, their morals, and the well-informed 
and virtuous men who govern them, | 1 9 

(21) This Aſtolphus, the Engliſh paladin, is a real 

 perſonage of the time, of much renown in eld chroni- 
cles and ancient romances, and likewiſe the hero of ſe- 


veral modern poems,” 2 
\ — 


(22) Queen Eadburga really exited at this period ; 
I have given her the character which hiſtory aſcribes to 


her, and have made no alteration in the facts relating 
| | to 


— 
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to her ſtory. She was the, rival of Egbert; the Weſt- 


Angles abandoned her and repaired to his ſtandard, and 


| ſhe deſerved this fate for her vices, the depravity of her 
manners, and her crimes. Driven ont of England, the 
found an afylum at the court of Charlemagne. One 
day ſhe obſerved to that emperor, that her higheſt am- 
bition was to be queen of France; “ Well,” replied 
Charlemagne, by way of joke, Jam a widower, my 
eldeſt ſon is a batchelor ; which of the two will yon 
marry 2? „ The younger,“ ſaid Eadburga. Had you 
choſen me, replied the emperor, „I ſhould have given 
you my ſon, but ſince you prefer him to me, you ſhall 
have neither of us.” Charlemagne conferred an abbey 


upon this princeſs, which the quitted in order to go off 


1 with a new paramour. . She at length retixed to Pavia, 
where ſhe ended her days in mitery. 


(23) Hiſtory affords many examples of that heroiſm 
which J aſcribe to Barmecide ; a very famous one is to 


be ſeen in the Henriade, in the caſe of Dupleſſis Mornay, 
the moſt virtuous man on the ſide of Henry IV. 


Mornay revole au prin ce, il le ſuit, il Veſcorte; 
Il pare en dui parlant, plus d'un coup qu'on lui porte; 
Mais il ne permet pas à ſes ſtoiques mains, 
De ſe ſouiller du ſang des malheureux humains. 
De ſon roi ſeulement ſon ame eſt occupee ; 
Pour fa defenſe ſeule il a tire Pepee; - 
Et ſon rare courage, ennemi des combats, - 
Gait affronter la mort, et ne la donne pas: 


HEN RIA D, Book VIII. 


H- marche en philoſophe, oz l'honneur le conduit, 
Condamne-les combats, plaint ſon maitre, et le' ſuit. 
| HEeNngiaDe, Book VI. 


(24) The old chronicles ſay, that, in the days of - 


Oger, there was a. giant of the name of Bruhier, whom 
Oger at laſt combated and flew. Beſides, a giant is 
no fabulous being, when deſcribed as eight or nine feet 
high only, which is certainly a ſize gigantic enough. in 


— 
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all reaſon. Every one knows, that the late king of 

Pruſſia had a giant among his guards eight feet, fix 

inches, eight lines high, French meaſure (See Bomare's 

Dictionary, article giant). Thus we may reaſonably 

 Juppole, that ſuch a ſtature is not the utmoſt effort of 
nature in this kind of production. | 


I (25) In this work 1 have been able to give but a very 
imperfe repreſentation of theſe intereſting aſſociations : 
the hiſtory of France muſt be kind or the particu- 
lars of them. Imagination cannot embelliſh them: they 
are of themſelves ſufficient to render for ever reſpectable 
the inſtitution of ancient chivalry. In the hiſtory of 
Gueſclin, Cliſſon, Sancerre, the valiant Boucicaut, Baſ- 
Zompierre, and many other French heroes, will be found 
the true models and admirable examples of that pure 
and elevated friendſhip, which in the preſent day is only 
a chimera. In fine, it is in the hiſtory of theſe remote 
ages, that we ſhall ſee the enthuſiaſm of friendſhip add 
to the enthuſiaſm of glory and virtue, and triumph even 
over that of love itſelf. - I ſhall here only copy the detail 
of the ceremonies mentioned by Mr. de St. Palaye. 'The 
brotherhoods of arms, ſays he, are formed in various 
manners. Sometimes, though rarely, the knights are 
bled together, and then mix their blood. Moſt com- 
monly the companions in arms make their vows with all 
the ſacred ceremony of religion; they kiſs together the 
bread preſented to the faithful at the celebration of maſs; 
Fometimes they receive the ſacrament at the ſame mo- 
ment; frequently they make a mutual exchange of arms. 
From this inſtant they wear the ſame kind of clothes 
and armour, They are deſirous the enemy ſhould be 
miſtaken as to their perſons, and with to ſhare equal 
dangers. The union of the brothers in arms was ſo in- 
timate, that it did not allow of acknowledging any 
friends who would not be friends to both. The bro- 
ther in arms of Boucicaut thought it his duty to refuſe 
a very conſiderable ſum of money frora Henry de Tranſ- 
tamere, for no other reaſon than becauſe this prince 
was the enemy of Boucicaut. The oath of the brother 
in arms was never to abandon his companion, into what- 
s RES: | ever 


* 
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ever danger he might fall, 1% aid him with his counſel, 
 evith his body, and his poſſeſſions, until death, and to anſwer 
all challenges for him, ſhould he die before he himſelf 
could accept them. The brother in arms was to be the 
enemy ef his companion's enemies, the friend of his 
friends. Both were obliged to divide their preſent and 
future fortune, and to employ all their wealth, and de- 
vote their lives to the deliverance of each other when 
taken priſoner. | 614; | ; 

(26) Duels were very frequent in battles and ſieges, 
and the common motive of the combatants was tHe 
glory of their ladies. It would hardly be believed, ſays 
Mr. de. St. Palaye, were' it not ſupported by the au- 
thority of hiſtory, that the beſieged and beſiegers would 
ceaſe fighting in the heat of a battle, to leave the field 
open to a party of ſquires deſirous of immortalizing tlie 
beauty of their ladies by combating for them. This is 
nevertheleſs what was ſeen at the ſiege of the caſtle of 


Touri en Beauce, and a multitude of ſimilar inſtances 


may be cited. This ſpirit of gallantry had not eva- 


porated in the wars of Henry IV. and Lewis XIV.; and 


it was a common thing for a man to fire a piſtol for the 
love or honour of his dudß. At the ſiege of a certain 
place, an officer, who was mortally wounded, wrote his 
miſtreſs's name upon 2 gabion as he was ſtruggling in 
the pangs of death. WR | | 


(27) In the challenge which was propoſed at the fiege 
of Arras, in the year of 1414, between four French 
men, the chief of whom was the baſtard of Bourbon, a 
young lad, and four Burgundians, whoſe chief was the 
chevalier Cotte-brune, the latter furniſhed himſelf with 
long and thick lances; but when he ſaw he had to do 
with. a ſtripling, il trova mantere d'avoir lancer gracienſes, 

eſguelles il feiſt ſes armer d' Penconire du batard de Bourbon fi 
 gracieuſement, que nul ne fut bleſse. . LL ONS - 


=y 


( 28) Of all the recompenſes which chivalry held out, 
ſays Mr. de St. Palaye, the moſt glorious was certainly 
the prize of valour, awarded by the judgment of thoſe 
Fe 3 who 


\ N 
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who themſelves had a right to pretend to it. Thus Join- 
ville imagined he could not better finiſh the eulogium of 
Henry de - Cone, his uncle, who died of the wounds he 
had received in an action againſt the Turks, than in 
adding theſe-words; „ and I heard him ſay on his 
death-bed, that he had been in his time in thirty-ſix bat- 
tles and- engagements, in which he had ſeveral times 
. borne away. S prize of arms.” Beſides the prize 
awarded to the braveſt knight of the day, it was the 
cuſtom ſometimes, after a battle or aſſault, to preſent 
other warriors who had ſignalized themſelves with chains 
of gold. In aftertimes an allegorical meaning was 
given to this preſent ; it was intended to fignify to thoſe 
who received it, that their valour wanted nothing but 
to be chained. By God's -eafler, ſaid Lewis XI. to the 
brave Raoul de Lannoy, as hepreſented him with a gold 
chain worth five hundred crowns, By God's eaſter, my 
Friend, you are too furious in combat, yo be chained, for 


I wolll not loſe you, being defirous of making tf you again. 
The Engliſh likewiſe conferred great hotfgurs upon 
thoſe who had ſurpaſſed their fellow combatants in 
an action | po 2p % LIES 


(29) At the ſiege of Calais, Edward III combated 
with Euſtace de .Ribaumont, à hardy and Ipuiſſant knight, 
_ avho tawice brought him upon his knees. The monarch ſtill 
recovered himſelf, and at laſt forced this formidable 
enemy to deliver np his ſword and become his priſoner. 
Edward III had the generoſity to crown this knight, 
who had treated him ſo roughly. Having gained the 
battle, he gave a ſupper to the French priſoners, after 
eng clothed them with new and magnificent man- 
tles like the Engliſh knights. After ſupper, he came,“ 
ſays Froiſſard, © to meſſire Euſtace and Ribaumont. Of 
all the knights in the world,” ſaid he, I never ſaw one 
more valantly attack his enemies, or defend himſelf; 
and I never found myſelf in a battle, where I met with 
one who put me to it ſo hardly hand to hand, as you 
have done this day: therefore of right J adjudge to 
you the prize, before all the knights of my court.“ Then 
the king took the chaplet, which he wore on his _ 
| 5 | an 


% 
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and which was enriched with valuable pearls, and, put- 
ting it on the head of monſiegneur Euſtace, ſaid: Mon- 
ſeigneur Euſtace, I preſent you with this chaplet, as the 
ableſt combatant of this day, both of thoſe within and 
thoſe without the walls; and J pray, that you will wear 


it a year for my Take. I know, that you are of a gay 


\ 


amorous diſpoſition, and that you willingly frequent the 
company of the ladies; ſay, therefore, wherever you go, 
that I gave it you. You are alſo no longer a priſoner, 
and are at liberty to depart to-morrow, if you pleaſe.” 

It is well known what honours the prince of Wales 
rendered to John king of Bohemia, his prifoner, after 
the battle of Poitiers; with what marks of reſpect and 
veneration he continually refuſed to fit down at table 
with that monarch, and what ſplendid encomiums he 


Paid to his valour. The hiſtorians of France and Eng- 
land are filled with inſtances of this nature. May that of 


the end of the preſent century again renew theſe touch- 
ing examples of generoſity. 


30) We read in the memoirs of ancient chivalry, that 


the ladies and princeſſes went to viſit the wounded 


or ſuppoſed, of Charlemagne. 


knights; that the young damſels learnt the art of heal- 


ing wounds and dreſſing them; an office in which they 


were frequently employed. 


(31) The author of Philomena, or Philumena, a work 
of the greateſt value on account of its antiquity ®, ſays, 
that Balahac, who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
king of Carcaſſone, periſhed at the ſiege of that city, 
and left a widow, a woman of great courage, whoſe 


name 1 may be allowed to change, as from the ſignifica- 


tion it has ſince received, it would not exhibit an agree- 
able idea at the preſent day, of the heroine of a ro- 
mance ; for ſhe was named Carcas, or Carcaſſe. The 
repreſentation of her, ſays Mr. Gaillard, is ftill to be 
ſeen over the gate of the city, with this ſcription, 


a This is an hiſtorical romance. It is conjectured, that the name 
of Philomena is that of a ſecretary, hiſtorian, or chronicler, either real 


Carcas * 


| 
| 
B 
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| _ Carcas ſum 5 the corruption of which has doubtleſsly 


. given. the name to -the place.” 'The widow of Balahac 
undertook to avenge her huſband, and ſuſtained the 
ſiege with ſo much glory, that Charlemagne left her in 

poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty and juriſdiction of the city. 
The Saracens, came and inſulted the Counteſs of Car- 


cCaſſone under her own walls, jeſting at the idea of a 


female warrior, and recommending to her the care of 
her ſpinning. She armed herſclf with a large diſtaff, 


which was a formidable dance; ſhe- fixed a great ſkain 


of hemp to it, leaving only the point of the lance free 
and uncovered, She,ſet fire to the hemp, and in this 
manner ruſhed into the midſt of the-Saracens, whom ſhe 
filled with terrour, and put to flight. In the city of 
Carcaflone are yet ſhewn her fhield, and her diſtaff, or 


victorious lance; Her county of Carcaſſone, joined to 


her perſonal glory, induced the handſomeſt, youngeſt; 
and braveſt . knights of her time to ſolicit her hand. 
The fortunate ſuitor was a French knight of the name 
of Roger, a branch of a long race of counts of Carcaſſone, 
of .whom the greater part were ſo named. 


See the Hiflory of Charlemagne, by Mr. Gaillard. 


* 7 _ 


* 


. 


(32) We know that in thoſe times, and eyen down 
to the laſt century, the efficacy of philters, taliſmans, 


Kc. was believed. Mahomet the impoſtor, the famous 


Walſtein, and many others, took philters which poiſoned 


: them, though they were only adminiſtered with the de- 


fign of rendering them amorous. Hiſtory informs us, 


- that Lucretius the poet ſwallowed a philter, the yiolence 


of which affected his reaſon for a long while. The ro- 
mance writers relate, that Charlemagne, being already 
advanced in years, had a miſtreſs, who was neither 
young nor handſome, but-whom he loved to diſtraction. 
She died. Charlemagne ordered a magnificent coffin 
to be made for her, covered at the top with glaſs, through 
which the deplorable obje& it contained could be ſeen. 
He paſſed whole days in contemplating this ſpectacle: 


at length he ſhewed ſuch extravagant marks of grief, 


that archbiſhop Turpin ſuſpected that ſo ſingular an at- 


tachment muſt ariſe from ſome ſupernatural cauſe. He 


eg examined 
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examined the corpſe of the deceaſed, and perceived that 
on her left finger was a ring, upon which were engraved 
certain characters, which he conſidered as magic: he 
took off the ring, and put it on his own finger, and ap- 
peared before the emperor. He was received by him 
with a degree of kindneſs which hitherto all the good- 
neſs of the emperor towards him had not exhibited. He 
was peſtered with demonſtrations of friendſhip which 
exceeded all bounds. There was nothing that Charle- 
magne would not do for him, and in an inſtant too. 
At one time he was going to make conqueſt of the empire 
of the eaſt, and confer it upon him, that Turpin might 
at leaſt become his equal; at another time he was going 
to make him pope, in order that Turpin ſhould be his 
ſpiritual ſuperior. The vivacity of his tranſports, the 
impetuoſity of his tenderneſs, confirmed the archbiſhop 
in his opinion. He was too religious to be capable of 
taking .any advantage of a magical operation ; he was 
only deſirous of uncharming the monarch. In order, 
therefore, to prevent this dangerous ring from ever fall- 
ing into hands which might make an improper uſe of it, 
like its firſt poſſeſſor, he threw it into a pond in the 
neighbourhood of the ſpot where Aix la Chapelle was 
afterwards built. Then it was with the pond that Char- 
lemagne fell in love. On its banks he cauſed a palace, 
a temple, and a city, which he made the capital of his 
empire, to be built. This abode he preferred to the 
whole univerſe; and here he was determined to live and 
die . I have read many curious works upon philters 
and taliſmans, written in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, the authors of which, although men of erudition, 
treated the ſubject with the greateſt. gravity, and had no 
idea that the reader could have any doubt of a mul- 
titude of facts, which are quoted in every page. Con- 
ſidering, therefore, the general prevalency of ſuch opi- 
nions, my little page will not be accuſed of exceſſive 
credulity. Beſides, he is only fifteen years old, and in 
love. What inducements to implicit beſief! "Say. 


see the Life of Charlemagne. Ps 
e e APE (33) Abder- 
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33 ) Abderahma I, ſurnamed (though-very improper- 
ly) the juſt, was the grandſon. of the caliph. Hachem, 


of the race of the Ommiades. After the ruin of his fa- 
mily, he was called into Spain by the Saracens, who had 
Tevolted againſt their king. The latter was defeated in 
combat by Abderahma, who afſumed-the-title of king of 
Cordova. He made the conqueſt of: Caſtile, Arragon, 


| Navarre, and Portugal. He protected the arts, enlight- 


ened and embelliſhed Spain. He. it was who built the 
famous moſque of Cordova, which ſubſiſts to this day. 
He had many ſhining qualities, but yet was not a great 


King, for he oppreſſed his ſubjects, who, under his reign, 


were exceſſively burdened with taxes. He died in the 
year 789 or 790. Bermudus I, whom I make the fa- 
ther of Axiana, abdicated the goverument in the year 


791, ſo that the conqueſt of Cordova by Abderahma was 


>. 


made-before the death of Bermudus ; but I have alrea- 


dy ſaid, that I thould not always confine myſelf to chro- 


nological preciſion. 8 | 
The founder of Cordovp muſt. not be confounded with 
another Abderahma, who lived a little before. him ; he 


was governor: of Spain under the reign of Hachem, ca- 


liph of the Saracens, and was ſlain in battle as he was 


fighting againſt Charles Martel in 732. 


(34) Juſtice, moderation, and generoſity, form the 


true baſts of ſound policy. This ſublime policy was 
practiſed by Lewis IX. whoſe very enemies choſe him 


for arbiter. Sully acted agreeably to the fame princi- 


Ples (ſee his memoirs) ; and- truly in thoſe tempeſtuous 


times, a miniſter of the character of Mazarine wonld 
not have ſettled the diſtracted affairs of Henry IV. I 
have ſtudied hiſtory very much, and 1 ſhould infinitely 


regret having given up ſo conſiderable a portion of my 


time to reading, which in general is dry and fatiguing, 


had I not drawn this conclufion from it, That in every 


thing the moſt equitable and virtuous reſolve is the moſt uſeſul 
and the beſt. Certain ſtateſmen of the preſent age moſt 
aſſuredly will not approve of the policy of the Knights 
of the Swan and. Beatrice. I could qte examples of 


"fill greater generoſity from hiſtory, the utility of _ 
| a | „ © MR 
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has been eſtabliſhed by its ſucceſs ; and if, on the con- 
trary, 1 ſhould enter into the detail of the evils and in- 
conveniences which have reſulted from the want of juſ- 
tice and moderation, 1 ſhould undertake a voluminous 
hiſtory. I ſhall confine myſelf to the citation of one 
ſingle inſtance of this nature, with which Mr. Gaillard, 
the excellent hiſtorian I have ſo often quoted, furniſhes 
me, and whole judicious reflections I ſhall likewiſe ſub- 
join. 0 : 
During the captivity of Francis I. at Madrid, Charles 
V. deliberated in council upon the treaty he ſhould make 
with that Prince. The bithop of Oſma, the emperor's 
confeſfor, was of opinion, that the French king thonld 
be treated with a generoſity which might ſecure. his 
gratitude and friendſhip. He therefore propoſed to ex- 
tort no harſh conditions, but at once to give him his 
liberty. The duke of Alba rejected this advice as pious 
and chimerical, and he brought the council to his way 
of thinking. At the ſame time the famous Eraſmus 
mentioned in his writings ſuch generous procedure as the 
ſole means of ſecuring a laſting peace. This, ſaid the 
miniſters of Charles V. in a difdainful manner, is the idea 
of a wit, very fine in morals, and upon paper, but good 
for nothing in politics. It is known that Francis I. pro- 
teſted againſt every thing he had ſigned in Spain. Two 
centuries of war, the conſequence of the rigour of the 
treaty of Madrid, and the inexecution that neceſſarily 
followed ſuch hard conditions, have however proved, that 
it was the advice of the confeſſor and the wit, that ought 
to have been preferred and adopted. 
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FTALIAN AND FRENCH MOTTOES. 
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voLu ME SECOND. 


1 25 


* thete a foul fo ſtubborn as not to feel reverential 
emotions, on conſidering the gloomy ſpaciouſneſs of 


our churches, and hearing the eee tones 
of our 8 | 


* 
— 


| cuarres II. 
+ tyrant 8 friendſhip is a chain of favery 
"Fa Cnarren 8 


1. His hate! is ever greater chan his love- 

2. At court, the ſervices of many years 
Are in a moment cancelled and forgot. 
There, favour, always ſought too eagerly, 
Is often but a ſnare to cover I 


Cuarrzx V. 
1. What charms in beauty, when adorn'd with virtue 
| Cauarrer VI. | | 
Not an bell, the counſel of the many. 
Cn APTER VII. 


1. That cruel art which teaches to preſage 
Future misfortune, is not ſurely wiſdom ; 


Tis 


wn id > a od wb 
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| Tis folly. When the timid, credulous mind 
Paints to itſelf ſuppoſeq impending ills, 


The image always is beyond the truth. | © - 


Why, then, ſhould fooliſh man himſelf torment 

With vain anxiety,” and realize 

Evils, which, at the moſt, are only doubtful ? 
2. Myſterious W cover dark deſigns. 


CnarrER 3 


1 


1. All power is derived from God: and whatſoever 
is derived from God, is eſtabliſhed only for the advan- 


tage of mankind. The great would be uſeleſs üpon the 
earth, if there were none poor and unfortunate : their 


elevation they owe to the public needs: and ſo far are 


the people from being made for them, that they them- 
{&tves are entirely made for the people. 
2. 80 ſtrong is popular prejudice in favour of the 


great, that if theſe would but think of being EY it 
would amount to idolatry. 


. CnarER IX. 


"The Briton, independent, brave and bold, 
Was never yet a flave to court caprice *: 

He never regulates his love or hate 

By kingly favour : no ſuch prejudice 

Has any influence on his actions He, 

To ſave his country would o'erturn a threne ! 


CnarrER X. 
. beurt bas ſecrets to the mind unknown. 
| ; Caarras XI. 5 
1. Love ill conceals itſelf. 


2. The words we hear, the viſage fair we ſee : 


But who can tell what paſſes in the heart? 
| Cnarren XII. 


1. Contempt follows Love infpired by 3 


Did Mr. De la H know us ſufficientl ler an wo d ed 
fince he wrote 2 "I : 4 


3. 


— 
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2. *Tis the providence, of love, that ee ſhould 


meet inconſtant lovers. 
3. Tis virtue only proves a conſtant love. 


; Cnarres XIII. 


1 0 times! O happy times! when the red forge 
Burn'd only to produce the ſock and ſickle. 
2. Ev'n in its prudence love is indiſcreet. 


Crnarrrn XIV. 


1. The whiteſt ſkin muſt yield to whiter paint; 
As lovely nature dazzles leſs than art. © 
2. Age of the paſſions! bold, but blind- fold youth 1 1 

: 5 hither lead'ſt thou the impaſſion d, heart? 


| 2 Charts RV. 
1. tom Sala defied, will venge bimſelf at Heng. 


2. The man who ſwears to love eternally; 
And he who ſwears never to love at all, 
Appear, to me, to be of equal raſhneſs. 


| CaarrER XVI. 


There wanted only ſpeech—or, rather, ſpeech 
There wanted not—if one could truſt the eyes. 


CuarrER XVII. 


2. Behold! how beauteous and how bleſt I am; 
And loſe thy grief in my felicity. | 


CrartER XVIII. 


O ye, * wiſh, malignly, to obſcure 
The glory of the ſex, ſay, P 
Among your heroes, virtue more ſublime? ? Ss 


| Cngrrua XIX. 


I. Where” er he be, were it at the world's end, 
I'll fly to find him: Love will lend me wings. * 
* Have ſeas, or ſtorms, or exile uten me! 3 
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; 7 CuarrExR XX. 
Prudence is ever needful to the wicked. | = 
| Cnarrer XXII. | _ | 
The moment of danger's the moment of love. 
| | | Cuarren XXIII. 


Sweet cup, empoiſon'd with the dregs of horrour 1 . 
Dear, fatal obje& of both joy and grief ! 


CHAPTER RX1V. 


Monſter ! that o'er my unſuſpecting heart 
Haſt held ſuch empire, with ſuch deep deceit : 
J aſk not Heav'n to blaſt thee, in its ire, 

With ſudden death, and dread-inſpiring pain. 
No, no; mare laſting puniſhments are due 
To divine juſtice. May it pay thy crimes | 
With laſting infamy, ſtamp on thy face i N 
Thy worthleſs character in traits ſo deep | 
That all may ſee it,—as *tis ſeen by me ! 


Cnarrer XXV. 
One is rarely great at the ſummit of greatneſs. = 
Cnarrzx XXVI. 85 ö 


1. How hard the heart of him, who is not touch'd | 
By ſweet and intereſting infancy ? | 

2. All the emotions of that tender age, | 
Which has not beef corrupted, tend to virtue. 


CAPTER XXVII. | f 


Men, er devils | whoſoever ye be, dare ye juſtify 
theſe attempts againſt my independence by the right 
e the "ſtrongeſt Proud and diſdainful being, who 

diſowneſt thy brother ! canſt thou not ſee that this | 
contempt rebounds upon thyſelf ? Wouldeſt thou enno- | 
ble thy pride ? Have dignity enough to place it in thy 1 
neceſſary relations with the wretches whom thou de- 
baſeſt. One common father, an immortal ſoul, future 
happineſs—ſuchb is thy real glory, ſuch is alſo theirs ! 1 


CHAPTER 
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Cuaeres XXVIII. ; = 


1. I love my love enough—to leave him! 

2. The pray'rs inſpired. by confidence in God 
Aſcend: on high, and reach his holy throne ; 
Juſt as the flame, by nature, ſoars to beavn. 


115 Crarren XXIX. 


My lord ! Make ev'ry thing a lacrifice..- mw - 

To bliſsful peace In vain the laurel twines 
About the victor's brow, if bliſsful peace 

Be not the fruit. Let peace attend his car 

Of n he mean to merit 251 55 


Crnarrer XE. 


— Celeſtial Fiendtip.! Perfect happineſs! 
Sole paſſion, that or knows not, or admits 

Exceſs Dear idol of the upright heart! 
* this laſt 8 to thy name. 


—— 


